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PREFACE 


THE sermons which compose this book have been 
selected from a number already published in a local 
Church Magazine or as. supplements to The Christian 
Commonwealth, with the view of securmg a more 
permanent record of an attempt to approach the great 
problems of Theology along lines which promise to 
preserve for modern thought and need the deepest 
experience of the past. 

The sermons make no pretence at popularity. They 
are almost exclusively doctrinal and argumentative ; 
most of them took a considerable time to deliver 
extemporaneously, and they could hardly have been 
easy to follow. They are neither careful to reiterate 
orthodoxy, nor content to deny it, but proceed upon 
the principle of recovering the sound instinct which 
generally underlies all that men have ever held strongly, 
and of striving to express that in modern terms. On 
the other hand, there is no concern to regard modern 
thought as any more infallible than ancient thought, 
but there is an endeavour to show that the hopes 
which animate the modern age are closely bound up 
with the truth of the instincts enshrined in the great 
Christian doctrines. Sermons thus conceived can 
hardly be offered as an example for imitation, but they 
May serve as an encouragement to others to preach 
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about the great problems of Theology and Religion ; 
for although the matter and method here presented 
make demands which modern audiences are supposed 
to be unwilling to yield, it has been found that what 
would be reckoned quite ordinary congregations have 
not only given them close attention, but have appre- 
ciated the respect paid to their intelligence and the 
effort made to meet the demand for a frank discussion 
of fundamental problems as part of a high devotional 
service and as an act of reverent worship. 


W. E. O. 
ENFIELD, 


September, 1913. 
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HOW CAN WE KNOW GOD? 


**Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst thou find 
out the Almighty unto perfection ? ”—Jop xi. 7. 


THE Book of Job is quite unlike any other produc- 
tion of the Hebrew mind preserved in our Bible. As 
a piece of literature it perhaps claims highest place 
in the Old Testament Scriptures. The wealth of its 
language and the sublimity of its thought have attrac- 
ted the attention of many who have not used the 
Bible for devotional or religious purposes. And yet 
with all this literary excellence it is difficult to discover 
exactly what message it was intended to convey. 
Herein lies its difference from the other books of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. For the genius which has pro- 
duced Hebrew literature is religious and prophetic. 
Books were not written to satisfy a literary impulse, 
but simply because the writer had a message which 
he burned to deliver, and as a rule that message was 
so vividly perceived by the mind of the writer that 
it lies unmistakably clear to the reader. Now if the 
Book of Job has a message, it is extremely difficult 
to discover what that message is, and earnest students 
have been quite unable to agree as to what lesson the 
book is intended to teach. It is certainly concerned 
with the problem of suffering, and it decidedly rejects 
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the solutions that had hitherto satisfied the Hebrew 
mind, but what solution it proposes in their place 
can hardly be discerned. 

The difficulty of discovering the message of the work 
is increased by its form, which partakes of the nature 
of a dramatic dialogue in which the opinions of the 
dramatist are obscured by his effort to create imagin- 
ary but conceivable characters. The author is like 
Shakespeare in this, that we can never be sure where 
the author is speaking his own convictions. Since 
the friends are eventually silenced it seems clear that 
the author dissociates himself from their opinions, and 
Job is certainly the hero. Nevertheless it would be 
quite unsafe to assume that the author agrees with 
all that Job says, or disagrees with all that the friends 
say. For the writer is like Browning in this, that he 
enters so sympathetically into the mind and outlook 
of characters with whom he is in fundamental disagree- 
ment, and enables them to make such a noble defence 
of themselves, that they continually give utterance to 
truths of universal value. 

- . Kerinstanee, the words of the text are taken from 

the speech of Zophar, one of Job’s friends. His 
contention is that. Job is assuming himself to be 
innocent, simply because he is judging himself by the 
light of his own standards, forgetting that in the mind 
of God there must exist a purity, truth and righteous- 
ness before which all human action must seem unclean, 
insincere and unjust. The author probably does not 
mean us to accept this as a solution of the problem, 
but in his dramatic intensity the words take a wider 
meaning than their particular reference and reveal a 
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thought that evidently was at work in his own mind, 
namely, that, after all, there must remain something 
in the ways of God which will be for ever inscrutable 
to the mind of man. You find this idea appearing in 
the words of Job: ‘Oh, that I knew where I might 
find Him.” The thought runs through the whole work 
that God’s ways are above our ways ; that only in the 
light of perfect knowledge can they be vindicated ; 
and that what remains for man to do is to trust that 
in the end all shall be clear and right. _ _ 

It seems necessary, therefore, to assume that this 
work is intended to state a problem rather than to 
deliver a message. Here and there we meet sugges- 
tions of a solution, which, however, the writer does 
not follow up, and which it is even possible that he 
himself did not quite recognize to contain a solution. 
Bible students have been reluctant to admit that any 
portion of Holy Scripture could have such a doubtful 
purpose, but when we consider also the character of 
Ecclesiastes and some of the utterances in Proverbs, 
this conclusion cannot be inhibited on any theory as 
to what the Bible ought to contain. 

In this attitude of mind reflected in the Book of 
Job, we might see something similar to modern 
agnosticism which presses our constitutional ignor- 
ance of all things infinite into denying that we can 
have any knowledge at all of the nature or the character 
of God; so that we are left without even material for 
religious trust. Our author, while admitting man’s 
imperfect acquaintance with the ways of God, proceeds 
to the quite different conclusion that our attitude 
should be one of “‘ trusting where we cannot trace 
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yes, even trusting in the face of all appearances: 
“ though He slay me, yet will I trust Him.” We shall 
have to go very deeply into things if we are to make 
up our minds which of these attitudes is correct, or 
whether the conditions of our knowledge should lead 
us to trust or doubt. We must not decide at the 
outset that the Hebrew conclusion is merely pious and 
has no warrant whatsoever on rational lines, for that 
pious feeling may spring from a real instinct which 
is perfectly capable of being rationalized. But mean- 
while, it should be noted that this dubious attitude 
and this questioning mind find a place in those 
Scriptures to which men have given the supreme name 
of the Word of God. In that there is great significance. 
This spirit of inquiry, of dissatisfaction with the ac- 
cepted solutions of current religion, is not necessarily 
impious and uninspired of God. It has its place rightly 
in God’s word to us; it has a meaning and a promise. 

Now this rise of reflection in the Hebrew religion 
showed that it was failing to satisfy the deepening 
needs and the awakening thought of the times. 
Looking back, we can see now that this was preparing 
the way for the Christian religion. Yet in turn that 
religion seems to be offering only an inadequate 
answer to the new questions of our time. Is that 
because its spirit has been misconceived, or is it 
because it has been outgrown? To answer this is a 
very serious and important business. It involves 
asking what kind of knowledge of God the Christian 
faith stands for; whether it is one which is open to 
attack from legitimate agnosticism, or whether it is 
of an invulnerable nature. Was it a false conception 
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of the Christian knowledge of God which brought in 
the end such a fatal chill upon the religious life of last 
century ? If it was, perhaps the spirit of uncertainty 
and questioning which prevails amongst us may lead 
to a very momentous discovery, which may do some- 
thing to bring to this age, already feeling a new need 
of religion, a knowledge of God that shall be sufficient 
and sure. 

' Now the first thing that has to be said is on the 
negative side. 


THE TRUE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD IS NOT FOUND 
BY SEARCHING 


By searching you might come to the conclusion 
that God exists, but still not find Him in the religious 
sense at all. A belief that God is, is not religion ; 
indeed it is sometimes the enemy of religion, for holding 
this men come to imagine that they have all that 
religion means. Religion implies the consciousness of 
relation with God, a sense that He is with us, working 
upon and in our lives. This is more than belief; it 
is experience. But there are necessary conditions why 
the search for God is not the way to the true knowledge 
of God. 

I. Because the search would have to commence with 
the very thing it was to discover. 

This may not appear obvious until we have pro- 
ceeded to some concrete illustrations of the principle. 
In the search for law, uniformity, order in the natural 
scheme ; in the application of the scientific method, 
we ourselves have to start with these things. It is 
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perfectly evident that the impulse to seek for order 
comes from man himself, from the constitution of his 
own mind, from a deep-dwelling instinct of his nature. 
For that law and order are much more apparent in 
the mind of man than in the multitudinous complexity 
and variety of the external world. In the mind the 
conception of law is more ideal and perfect than can 
be actually traced in nature, and yet this inner con- 
ception has given the impulse to all science. It is not 
true to imagine that man simply observes nature, and 
that this is the whole explanation of science. He 
‘brings to the observation of nature a mind of a certain 
order or tendency, and often long before all the facts 
have been unified he hits upon the theory which 
afterwards he finds confirmed. 

So it is also in that more important search after 
the meaning of our life. When we look round upon 
the suffering, the injustice, the hopelessness of so much 
of our life, the most natural thing would seem to be to 
assume that it has all come into existence without any 
of those meanings and purposes which rule the mind 
of the thinker. Yet the impulse to find some order 
in this chaos, some clue to its labyrinthine ways, is 
permanent and irrepressible. And whatever meaning 
you come to decide it possesses, was first of all in 
your own mind. If before you start on your inquiry 
you stop to ask yourself these questions: Ought 
life to have a meaning? What meaning ought life 
to have? you will discover that already you possess 
clear answers to these questions. 

So also is the case when we start out on the most 
important of all quests: to seek confirmation of the 
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existence of God. I say confirmation, for if you 
examine yourself you will find that you start out with 
some idea at least of what you hope to find. Unfor- 
tunately so many earnest seekers start out with some 
idea of God that they have inherited or that they have 
had taught to them, and then find no evidence that 
such a God exists. But they do not stop to ask 
whether, if they found such a God, they would want 
either to worship or serve or love Him. That is, they 
do not ask what their own idea of God is. A false 
religious idea leads to the error, which is the cause of 
much of our confusion to-day, namely, that the know- 
ledge of God is given to us entirely from without ; 
when by every law of mind and soul it must rise from 
within if it is to have any value whatsoever. If men 
would only follow the method of Jesus and judge for 
themselves what is right ; if they would only resolutely 
question their own instincts concerning what would 
be God to them, they would make the momentous 
discovery that, on questioning themselves, they pos- 
sessed an idea of God which grew sublime as they 
inquired, and indeed revealed itself to have infinite 
capacity for expansion. 

Now the fact that we start with all these things needs 
to be pondered. Where do they come from? What 
is their nature? How far ought we to follow them ? 
Can we trust them absolutely ? Should the scientist 
rest in any solution that does not satisfy his instinct 
for truth ? Whatever happens he must see that that 
instinct is never ignored or overridden, or else his 
scientific days are over. Something very tragic will 
happen to the man who rests content in a certain 
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explanation of life which nevertheless does not satisfy 
his ideals. If it was our first concern to worship only 
that God whom we can worship, to love only that God 
who is loveable, to serve only that God who calls out 
our highest service, we might realize that at the outset 
of our search we have what we are seeking for. Now it 
would be absolutely impossible to maintain that sucha 
God existed only in our own mind, for our mind is itself 
derived from something not ourselves. In our wildest 
imagination we are always drawing on something we 
have met with in some formor other. Evenour delusions 
rest upon a misconception of something that is real. 

Suppose then that we endeavour to find in the 
universe outside us the indications of that God we 
feel in our own breast. Even then searching will not 
avail us. Why is that? 

2. Because God cannot be scientifically described. 

For God is not one object among others which can 
be distinguished from Him. You can never say, this 
is God, and this is not ; here He begins and here He 
ends ; for if you could, that would not be God at all. 
For to be God, He must be the underlying principle 
of all things. That is, He can only be recognized in 
so far as He is sacramentally mediated. Donot reject 
this statement as absurd. All the greatest things in 
life come to us through other things. Take Love, or 
Goodness, or Truth. You are never able to see these 
things standing alone, but only in so far as you see a 
lovely character, a good act, a true person. Yet we 
are compelled to believe that these things are far 
greater and more real than the transient gleams of 
them we catch in the things around us. 
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Neither can God be characterized as scientific 
method would demand. It is obvious that He cannot 
be classified. For while God is One and Only, so that 
nothing resembles Him, yet there must be some degree 
of likeness in everything and in all. No name that 
men have found accurately describes or exhausts Him. 
Not even when He is said to be Spirit, for to many 
minds this is simply a negative term; not when we 
call Him Father, for the relation of an earthly parent 
to its child cannot perfectly picture God’s relation to 
man. To how many must Father summon up a picture 
pitifully unlike anything that God is! The highest 
name for God in the New Testament is Love, and if 
we had always held by that there would be fewer 
doubters than there are to-day. We feel that it says 
the highest thing about God that we can say ; it tells 
us that He is like that wonderful emotion which so 
ennobles and transforms life; and yet while our own 
Iove is so imperfect, it must give to us an imperfect 
idea of the Love of God; “‘ for the Love of God is 
broader than the measures of man’s mind.” Nor can 
we proceed after the manner of science by deducing 
the nature of a force from the sum of its manifesta- 
tions, for can we be perfectly sure that God is equally 
manifest in everything ? 

And even then the accurate scientific description 
would not serve the purpose of religion. Science only 
pretends to know phenomena ; things in so far as they 
are related to our knowledge and vision. But religion 
wants to reach a reality which shall not be dependent 
merely upon our ideas of it. A scientific knowledge 
would allow us to know that with which we were not 
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in personal sympathy; just as a man. might: know 
Hebrew very well without caring for it. But it is the 
essence of the religious demand that we cannot know 
God until we have taken up towards Him a true attitude 
and a right relation. 

3. Christianity is not negatived by these concessions, 
it is built upon them. 

A great number of these ideas are to be met with 
in pleas for agnosticism. After the scientific method 
had become so popular and successful in the nineteenth 
century, men began to contrast its certainty and 
experimental proof with what looked like the ground- 
less speculations of theology. In the pride of a new 
discovery it was not remembered that there are kinds 
of knowledge which are equally valid but which are 
quite unlike scientific knowledge both in nature and 
method. And unfortunately it had come to be 
assumed in the century previous that religion consisted 
in the acceptance of a certain number of axiomatic 
truths which could be stated and proved like geometry. 
So far from affirming this, Christianity really rests 
on the belief that God can never be known to us 
in this way. 

According to the principle which underlies Chris- 
tianity, God can only be known through media and 
through relationships. The great philosophical defence 
of Christianity which is embodied in the Prologue to 
the Fourth Gospel assumes this. It is only given us 
to know God through His ‘“‘ Logos,” His word or His 
revealed Intention. This may be gathered partly 
from things, more from thought, but most of all from 
a human life which is motived by the sole object of 
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doing the will of God. Only in that which is con- 
sciously related to God can we see what God is like. 
Christ reveals what God is, not as an inexplicable 
phenomenon in history, but as the outcome of that 
original Intention of God at last realized and accepted 
by man as His own intention. We are able to see 
that Christ stands for that because there is in all of 
of us a potential relationship of the same order, so 
that in the character and type of Christ we see our 
own nature also revealed. And as at the touch of 
that new life in Him we ourselves are drawn to accept 
this same relationship to God, we come to know God 
in a far deeper and more intimate way than any 
description could embody. 

There is nothing of expedience or device in this 
principle of ‘‘ God in Christ.” It is the plan on which 
the universe is framed and on which we experience 
anything. Truth, poetry, music, religion lie poten- 
tially in each one of us, but we are wakened to all 
these things in dependence upon one another, and 
especially in dependence upon sublime and outstanding 
personalities. At some one point a perfect utterance 
takes place, carrying with it a universal appeal. To 
come to religion in any other way would be disaster. 
If we could come to know God apart from man, apart 
from history, apart from life, without recognizing Him 
wherever He is manifested, religion would be shorn of 
‘its searching and lifting power. From such a legiti- 
mate agnosticism Christianity has not only nothing 
to fear, it is built upon it. All our knowledge rests 
upon instincts which act long before reasoning begins, 
and these are fulfilled in carrying us to a. knowledge 
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infinitely superior to scientific knowledge. We only - 
know God therefore by living the life of love. 
Now let us turn to the positive side. 


THE NATURE OF THE TRUE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


1. With what kind of knowledge is it to be com- 
pared ? 

It is something like our knowledge of one another. 
It will readily be allowed that we do not come to 
know men in any intimate way by being able to 
- describe the genus man scientifically. You will never 
be able to deal with any particular man by resorting to 
tables of statistics. Even if you know all about the 
biology and the physiology of man, you had better not 
attempt to open dealings with him on that basis. 
You cannot know any man, not even a poor man, by 
keeping a card index. Not even by closely watching 
the actions of men can we come to know them. Surely 
we have all found out mistakes of this kind long ago. 
But only as we give a man trust, confidence, sympathy 
and love, can what he is be revealed to us. You 
cannot truly know any human person you do not love, 
and those who love certainly know best. And the | 
knowledge gained in this way may be so accurate that 
it enables us to live with our fellows in perfect friend- 
ship, yet we could never impart this knowledge to others 
by writing a biography, or by accurate description of 
our friends. Just as we may know a face so perfectly 
that the slightest alteration or disfigurement would 
be immediately noticed by us, and yet could not 
describe that face to others, and if we tried to draw it 
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should probably find that we had no power even of 
visualizing it in detail; so is the knowledge of God. 
Yet there is no higher knowledge, none more certain 
or satisfying. 

It might be described as knowledge by contact. 
For instance, we really know very little of the nature of 
electricity, but we do know a great deal about the 
effects it produces. We cannot describe God, we 
cannot define God in such a way as will satisfy all 
possible questions, but we can tell the effects of con- 
tact. He exerts upon our spirits one recognizable 
undeniable effect : He makes us want to be different. 

We may describe this as an impulse to do our duty, 
_ or a passion to be holy, but what exactly we should 
do if we were to follow duty, or what exactly we 
should be like if we were to be utterly holy we do not 
know in the least. There are demands to do definite 
things to-day, to leave this evil, to obey this call, but 
compliance to-day will not carry us through to-morrow, 
or content this amazing, exigent ideal within. No 
one will contend that dogmatic certainty and theo- 
logical assurance about God’s relation to material 
things, to man, to Christ, weighs at all beside this 
essential religion of being aware of the ceaseless activity 
of God upon the soul. 

This knowledge is best described as a life, as indeed 
the New Testament consistently describes it; it is 
life eternal. It is something therefore practical rather 
than theoretical. If we could turn to that phrase 
“eternal life’’ with fresh minds! The life eternal is 
not merely everlasting existence. It is life shorn of 
all temporeity, and conscious of an infinite ideal. If 
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we are to realize the demands of God upon our souls, 
one thing is perfectly clear, we want eternity to live 
in. For this life is not attainment so much as growth. 

But since experience of the reality and not a descrip- 
tion of the knowledge of God is our purpose, we must 
go on to ask another question. 

2. How is this knowledge to be gained ? 

And this is much more difficult to make clear. 
Indeed it must be laid down at once, that if you have 
it not, it can never be gained. But let no seeking, 
confused soul take despair at hearing this; for the 
truth is that this knowledge you actually have ; buried 
away, ignored, perhaps rejected in favour of some 
pretentious knowledge falsely so called. What we 
have to discover then is how this unconscious know- 
ledge can be recognized. _ 

We must determine to yield to all imperative 
instincts. If there is in us any instinct which demands 
expression above all others we must be prepared to 
obey that. That might sound dangerous as a theory, 
but it is not in practice. There is an instinct which 
is sovereign and supreme, which will condescend to 
proffer no reason, to offer no inducement, to consider 
no consequences; it is the desire for goodness. Do 
not imagine that this is making the most noise among 
your clamouring instincts to-day ; it is probably making 
least. For it is not distinguished by the arguments 
it can produce, but by the fact that it declines to 
produce any. It is enough of itself; it claims to be 
sovereign over all else; you recognize its right to 
absolute monarchy, and when it is on the throne there 
is order and peace. Surely you are aware of this 
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element in your constitution! If you would set first 
things first for one strenuous moment, and determine 
to give to your sovereign instinct loyalty and obedience, 
apart from all lack of confirmation, all consideration 
of cost ; if you would worship this, though the heavens 
fall, though you lose your life and your soul, you would 
know that your heart is the footstool of God. You 
may doubt for a while whether this same God rules the 
Universe, you may be perplexed to find that in life 
and in you He seems to have right without might, 
but if you will to do His will as it lies most immediate 
and urgent, you shall go on to know all you need to 
know. 

Then you must go on to worship this instinct. You 
will understand what worship means. It is the 
enthusiastic recognition of supreme worth. This will 
probably come through quiet contemplation. As you 
measure the worth of this desire for goodness you will 
see that it alone claims the allegiance of yourself. 
When you stand alone under the stars, when you come 
to die, when you face facts, it is this that will seem 
most worth while. Look at life for a moment from 
that point of view, if you dare, and none other will 
have a chance with you again. And wherever you 
meet that desire make instant obeisance. If it comes 
to you in Jesus Christ; if your aspiration seems 
embodied there, so that you would rather have lived 
like Christ, even if it involved dying like Christ, be 
sure you do not stop to theologize or to excuse your 
self, but give it worship. To question the immediate 
recognition of God by your soul, because of some 
theory, is simply to blaspheme the Holy Ghost. It is 
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as if a man searching in the night blew out the only 
light he had. Now if you give worship to this desire 
a very strange thing will happen; that desire will 
break forth into thought and probably into speech, 
and you will have prayed. I do not ask you to pray ; 
I only ask that men everywhere will not hinder prayer 
from rising like a fountain within themselves. And 
in that hour you will know all about God that you 
need to know. 

This is the Christian knowledge of God, and here 
is my authority: “‘ He that loveth knoweth God.” 
In love for the highest, in love for your fellow men and 
for the highest in them, comes the highest knowledge 
that is, the knowledge of God. 

3. And what does this knowledge bring ? 

It does not bring an immediate, complete solution 
of everything; but it does give sufficient to enable 
us to work patiently at every problem. We do not 
know the details through which the will of God fulfils 
itself, but we do know the character and the direction 
of that will as it works upon our wakeful hearts. Its 
character is moral perfection, its goal is our highest 
good. We know from this experience that God is 
‘Love, but this does not mean that we can be sure how 
that love will display itself towards us in the discipline 
of life. Since our desires change with the passing of 
the years, what is our permanent and highest good, 
the good the love of God must seek for us and in us, 
remains unknown to us; but that God 7s love and that 
He seeks our highest good we know from His influence 
upon the responsive soul. It is our schooling to dis- 
cover that will of God in the vast experience of life, 
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and to find the knowledge of God in love of man. 
Problems there are, but they are like those problems 
found in arithmetic books and examination papers. 
They are difficult, purposely so, just to train us; but 
we know they have a solution at which we may work. 
The man therefore who has this knowledge of God 
may not be a theorist or a dogmatist, but he is a learner 
and a disciple, which are after all greater things. He 
has seen from the hill of vision, the celestial city ; now 
he must seek his way thence through the valley that 
lies between. If men and women would rely on the 
vision of God which is found wherever the heart is 
pure, they would find more than enough for a life such 
as this. Many will go further and believe that with 
this clue life is sufficiently solved ; others will not move 
so fast, but they too will be patient to the end and 
faint not. 

For this knowledge is not of that order which makes 
a man too proud to learn more ; it makes the attitude 
of a docile spirit essential. No man who knows God 
in this way can pride himself that he is not as his brother 
who knows Him not, for deep in that brother’s heart 
there dwells the potency of all he knows, and more. 
If he has gained clearer vision while others still stumble 
in darkness, that stands not to his credit ; for we do 
not attain this knowledge by genius or labour, nor by 
peculiar insight or superior energy ; but by casting off 
false learning, pretension and intellectual pride, and 
by trusting to an instinct which lies primitive in us all. 
Moreover, such a knowledge of God cannot be truly 
expressed in proud creeds that divide us off from the 
faithless and unbelieving, but only in our disposition 
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and in our service. Such knowledge of God is con- 
fessed in the spirit in which life is undertaken, and 
above all in the character of our relationships with our 
fellows, especially with such as are out of the way. 
We cannot pass examinations in this knowledge ; we 
cannot write down exact definitions; we can only 
live our faith. Knowledge puffeth up, but love 
buildeth up. 

And this knowledge invests us with the strength of 
an absolute trust. Deep beyond the appearance of 
things we know that all is well. I cannot be at all- 
sure that I shall pass my days in comfort, without 
pain, without loss; but I do know that nothing can 
injure the truth, that nothing can defeat goodness, 
that nothing can touch my deepest self, that God will 
not fail of His goal. When I want to be the love I 
feel in Him, my desires can never fail nor be frustrated. 
He knoweth the way that I take; when He hath 
tried me I shall come forth as gold, and since I have 
come to set my heart upon the gold of experience and 
personality, upon that which is of highest worth, I 
cannot resent or fear the cleansing fires. And so even 
if I dwell here where awful blasts meet and buffet, 
I dwell also under the shadow of His wings. And if 
I should perchance stumble and fall, it can only be 
where underneath are the everlasting arms. 
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THE SOURCES OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


“That which may be known of God is manifest . . . For 
the invisible things of Him since the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being perceived through the things that are 
made.’’—Rom. i. 19, 20. 

“Tf any man willeth to do His will, he shall know.’— 
JOHN vii. 17. ‘ 

“ Everyone that loveth . . . knoweth God.”’—1 Joun iv. 7. 


A Doctor of Medicine, discussing one day the 
subject of religion, ventured the opinion that theology 
was rather like a pyramid built upon its apex ; a vast 
superstructure of speculation erected upon a very 
little knowledge. He was a genuinely religious man, 
but a lifetime in contact with the science of his pro- 
fession had begotten a profound scepticism for the 
formulated doctrines of theology and the dogmatic 
pretensions of pious people. His opinion is no doubt 
widely shared. There would be many who would 
admit that they possessed a religious feeling, but they 
would deny that it provided material for deducing 
scientific certainty. Some would consent to regard 
religious beliefs as matters of faith ; but of knowledge, 
No. Perhaps some would maintain that knowledge 
on such subjects was inherently impossible. The 
prevalence of such ideas is a matter of common observa- 
tion; perhaps a closer acquaintance with the inner 
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feeling of our age would reveal how eagerly a greater 
certainty is desired. 

The situation is due to an inevitable and irresistible 

process of thought, which, since Kant, has been con- 
ditioning all our -conceptions. That thought is not 
in itself irreligious. Indeed it. may be the necessary 
discipline by which religion shall come at length to 
its own. But at all events the problem has to be faced 
with patience and thoroughness. The position is due 
to the fact that the older sources of knowledge, once 
implicitly relied upon, have become suspect. 
It has become impossible for the modern mind to 
rest upon authority, whether of Church or Bible. 
And that, not only because historical and literary 
criticism has revealed so many flaws and errors, but 
also because the Church and the Bible, having been 
born from personal experience, really demand, not 
acceptance on external authority, but conviction based 
upon similar experience. 

Neither does reason hold the undisputed position 
that once was claimed for it. It was maintained that 
perfectly logical reasoning by the mind would corre- 
spond to absolute reality ; so that whatever could be 
proved to be rational could be safely assumed to be 
real. But there is very little agreement among those 
who follow this method, as to what is rational, and the 
certainties reached have often proved to be of a very 
lifeless and negative type. The question is now being 
pressed in influential quarters whether the rational 
exhausts all the modes of reality, and it has even been 
doubted in-less responsible quarters whether reason 
is anything more than a practical instinct and therefore 
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quite unable to throw any light upon our great life- 
problems. The logical method has never found much, 
favour with religion, because it affects to provide a 
mental solution apart from a moral attitude ; a know- 
ledge of God which may have no effect upon its pos- 
sessor. Religion not only questions, it denies such a 
possibility. 

Within recent years a new method has been sug- 
gested, which we may describe as the method of 
experiment. It claims that, though an abstract proof 
of any of our fundamental beliefs cannot be given, 
yet if they are accepted as hypotheses, they can be 
proved to be true by the fact that they work. This 
method promises an easy way out of our difficulties, 
unless you ask what is meant by working. Working 
when, how far, and for what end? Surely some of 
humanity’s most precious truths have had to be held 
when they did not seem to work at all. 

It is evident therefore that we are in the presence 
of a very serious problem, which it is easier to raise 
than to solve. If we are going to come to any certainty, 
we shall have to undertake a very penetrating analysis 
and some very searching thought. No one not in 
dead earnest or impelled by personal need can hope 
to achieve any success in finding certainty, if once the 
question of what constitutes certainty has been asked. 
This sermon is only intended for those for whom such 
a problem exists. It will be quite meaningless to 
others. 

Now let us not be afraid to set the ideal of religious 
knowledge clear of all qualifications and compromises. 
Religion wants to know God better than anything else ; 
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better, therefore, than philosophical proof or scientific 
confirmation. Suppose, therefore, we begin by asking 
what are the sources of our knowledge and how they 
may be used. We shall proceed by laying down three 
rather astonishing propositions which we shall en- 
deavour to make good. 


I. ALL KNOWLEDGE IS KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


1. Now what do we mean when we speak of 
knowledge ? 
- It is by failure to ask these fundamental questions 
that we afterwards go wrong. If we take the ordinary 
conception of what is meant by knowledge, we shall 
be able to see whether it is correct. It is generally 
held that knowledge is truth confirmed by expe- 
rience. What then istruth? Truth, it will be answered, 
is the correspondence of the idea with reality. Our 
ideas might be true, yet they might lack confirmation. 
When truth is absolutely confirmed then we possess 
knowledge in the true sense. Now whether such 
knowledge is possible or not, it must be admitted 
that we have the desire for knowledge of that kind, 
and this ideal is the impulse which lies back of all 
human thought. The attraction of this ideal upon our 
mental activity is undeniable and unfailing. 

‘Therefore, knowledge of God would entail, first, the 
absolute correspondence between our idea of God and 
the reality which God is, and, second, a complete 
confirmation of that correspondence. . 

2. No wonder then that the urges of such 
knowledge is denied ! 
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Though it is rarely denied on the ground that absolute 
confirmation is lacking ; for no kind of knowledge that 
we possess seems able to come up to that standard. 
It is more often denied on the ground that thought 
and reality are not the same thing, and if they are not 
the same thing, then we have no guarantee that they 
can correspond. We might stay here to ask how such 
a discovery as this has come to be made, and we should 
have to admit that, if true, it could only have been 
discovered through our having some means of contact 
with reality which thought is unable to reproduce. 
But meanwhile we ought to notice that this doubt 
concerning the identity or correspondence of thought 
and reality was first used to refute theological state- 
ments. But when applied to scientific formulas it 
has equally destructive results. This is now largely 
recognized by scientists. Scientific statements do not 
give us reality: they are only mental transcripts of 
reality, useful for purely practical and strictly limited 
purposes. In this sense, therefore, natural science is 
not knowledge at all. The lines in Tennyson’s “ In 
Memoriam,” 


“ We have but faith ; we cannot know ; 
For knowledge is of things we see,” 


are seen to rest upon a meaningless distinction. 

But an idea may be a very good gwide to reality, 
even though it is a very imperfect image of it. If you 
find it difficult to get anyone to pick out a constellation 
of stars in the sky, you can get over the difficulty in 
a moment by making a few dots with a pencil upon a 
piece of paper. These dots may be a very poor like- 
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ness of the glittering figure in the heavens, but they 
provide a ready means of recognition. So with our 
ideas. We do not even need to have a clear and analys- 
able idea for it to be a perfectly satisfactory guide. We 
have such a knowledge of a friend’s face that we should 
never mistake another’s for it, and yet we may not 
be able to picture the colour of his eyes. Our idea of 
a cow, for instance, may be so good that we should 
never be misled into mistaking any other animal for 
a cow, and we might immediately recognize anything 
wrong in a drawing of a cow; but on being questioned 
“we might not be able to be sure which came first, the 
horns or the ears. The truth is that our ideas issue 
from one end of a very complicated piece of machinery, 
and often suffer extraordinary changes in the process ; 
but you can have no idea at this end without some 
reality at the other ; and as long as you can get back 
from the idea to the reality it is sufficient. 

But the fact that we are able to detect a difference 
between our ideas and the reality, far from disproving 
that we possess knowledge, is an actual confirmation 
of it. It reveals to us that we have a closer contact 
with reality than thought can give, and it is the percep- 
tion of this which compels us continually to criticize 
our ideas. It has long become a commonplace in 
science to acknowledge that the sense of some difference 
between our theories and all the facts is the safest 
thing to trust to. So it should be with theology. It 
is the fact that we realize our ideas to be less than the 
reality which shows that we are in actual contact 
with God. This much is both true and even hopeful 
about modern agnosticism. It witnesses to a closer 
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contact with God making us discontented with our 
ideas of God. No other fact can account for our 
discontent. We have therefore an assurance that 
knowledge is ours, and it is one completely satisfying 
to religion. For the religious man relies not upon 
his ideas of God, but upon his appreciation that God 
infinitely transcends them. 

3. It is in this sense that all knowledge is knowledge 
of God. 

We do not need to know everything to have a 
knowledge of God; for anything we really know pre- 
supposes a knowledge of God. All knowledge depends 
upon the existence of relations, not only between one 
object and another, but between subject and object ; 
between knower and thing known. Any object en- 
tirely unrelated to any other would have no means of 
entrance to our minds. Any object entirely unrelated 
to us could never be understood by us. If therefore 
we are able to find our way, in any degree, through this 
world, or make the slightest calculation of events, or 
recognize some rationality in nature or in our fellow- 
creatures, it is because there is some relationship 
between us and what is not-us. And if like can only 
know like, then mind can only know mind, and per- 
sonality can only know personality. Therefore what- 
ever our ideas may work out to, the immediate contact, 
of which our ideas are only a practical working picture, 
must be between self and other self. 

Indeed the only difference conceivable between 
these two, if any contact is to be possible, is one of 
degree ; that of greater and less. If there is such a 
difference this will explain why knowledge grows from 
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more to more. We call the one Infinite, and the other 
finite, and the fact that we call ourselves finite is an 
indisputable sign of contact with the Infinite. And 
all this can be stated in much more familiar language. 
We know anything at all in any degree, precisely 
because we have knowledge of God ; and this knowledge 
of God is far more intimate and perfect than our 
knowledge of anything else. We know God better 
than we know nature, or man, or ourselves. It is in 
contrast with the perfect knowledge of God that we 
pronounce these things imperfect. All other know- 
ledge, therefore, simply depends upon and confirms 
our knowledge of God. 

Why is this not more apparent to us? Because we 
do not think deeply ; because we do not question our 
ideas to their roots, but most of all, because we do not 
know ourselves. For all this argument only tells us 
that, by the very implication of our ideas, such reality 
exists, with which we must be in undiscovered contact. 
We cannot discover and become aware of that contact 
without going very deeply into ourselves, And this 
brings us to the second proposition, 


II, KNOWLEDGE OF SELF IS KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


1. The Self is the product of a reaction to the 
Universe. 

The human personality has come to be what it is 
through a process that science tells us has extended 
over vast time. Stage by stage, and line by line this 
has been carried on, ages passing by, and leaving 
hardly any perceptible difference. When we step out- 
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side ourselves and simply by our sense of time-measure- 
ment contemplate these ages, we are perplexed to think 
why it should have taken such a lengthy process to 
have produced the result which we call the human 
self. Yet when we turn to our influence upon one 
another, and especially when we recollect through 
what varied and painful experience we have gained 
the little knowledge or character we possess, we begin 
to understand. Indeed, on stepping inside, we find 
that there has been formed within a universe, which 
by any measurement we care to use, is well-nigh as 
vast as that without. And the influences which have 
acted on us through this process are so incredibly 
complex, so infinitely subtle, and have spread over 
so long a time, that empirical observation may fail 
to trace them, and even scientific observation may be 
unable to enumerate them all. All that we can be 
sure about is, that for everything in man there must 
be-some cause in the universe, and the final test of 
all our theories of the universe must be: Do they 
explain man? If by our theory man could never have 
emerged, or only a man without consciousness, self- 
determination or goodness, then it is obvious that our 
theory is wrong somewhere. The charge of anthro- 
pomorphism, of conceiving the universe in terms of 
man, is seen to be utterly foolish ; man is the only 
measure of the universe that we possess. Not only 
theology but science would have to be rejected if the 
charge were pressed. The universe cannot be entirely 
other than man is, and certainly not less than he is. 
The movement which we call evolution is, we are 
told, caused by the impulse towards equilibrium 
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between man and nature, it is due to the necessity for 
a complete correspondence with his environment. If 
so, then it is only from the developing tendencies of 
man that we can guess at what his environment is. 
And it follows, from all that we have been saying, that 
it is perfectly scientific to talk of man as being made in 
the image of God, and of the goal of our condition as 
one of perfect communion with God. 

Only we must be careful not to study man from 
the outside. External anthropology might make the 
worst possible basis for a true theology. For man is 
a creature who is able to prevent a great number of 
things from ever getting inside, and also able to 
prevent a great many things from ever getting out. 
Only in moments of rare confidence may we come to 
know what a man really is. My secret is my own, 
until I choose to tell it. And this means that we must 
know ourselves from within if we would know God. 

2. But this self-knowledge is so difficult. 

There are psychological difficulties. We know that 
the little surface of our consciousness only conceals 
an area much greater. In the sub-conscious realm 
there are stored memories, instincts, knowledge, which 
weare only made aware of on rare occasions. And 
psychologists are already beginning to talk about a 
superconsciousness. The term is not yet fixed, but 
it might well be used to denote that knowledge which 
we certainly possess, but which we can never reduce 
to analysis or explicit statement. For all sense of 
ignorance, or feeling of sin, necessitates that we have 
become conscious of these things as the negative 
results of some positive knowledge or actual contact 
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with goodness. Certain it is that our normal thinking 
is confined to the tiny spot where experience and 
reason meet. It simply means becoming aware of a 
new world when we ask whether our experience is as 
inclusive as it might be, or when we ask what our 
reason feally is. 

There are moral difficulties also. The presence of 
evil within is a perplexing intellectual problem. But 
it presents a practical problem also. We naturally 
shrink from contemplating the wickedness, actual or 
possible, which seems to dwell within. We are vaguely 
conscious of desires which we fear would destroy all 
respectability and restraint if yielded to. Perhaps if 
we investigated them, we should find that they were 
not wholly what we feared. For he who thoughtlessly 
yields makes this actual discovery, though with much 
pain ; that selfishness and sin bring no satisfaction to 
desire. And if we have gone against the light we 
possessed, we find the fact too humiliating to admit. 
We take refuge in a hundred excuses, and cling desper- 
ately to a reputation we do not deserve. And yet the 
admission to ourselves of what we are would set us 
free. Admit you have sinned and you will hear the 
words: ‘‘ Go and sin no more.”’ 

And in the other direction there gleams the ideal, 
which pictures to us what we are not and yet ought 
to be. Every effort to move towards that ideal 
reveals still further reaches, and we feel the pressure of 
yet heavier obligation. We refuse to admit that 
obligation to ourselves because we fear that we cannot 
perform what is demanded. We shrink from what we 
feel must be a continual rebuke and an unendurable 
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strain. ‘‘ We ought, therefore we can.” It is only 
as we admit we ought that we find we can. 

3. But so far as it is dared, self-knowledge does 
become knowledge of God. 

That the idea of God should exist in us at all is 
significant. Men have endeavoured to explain the 
origin of this idea in something less ; in opposition to 
all laws of necessity and psychology. Yet that idea 
must be an endeavour to account for something in 
our experience ; and that something must be real and 
infinitely greater than our idea. But when we con- 
sider the idea alone, we become aware what a persis- 
tency it possesses, and what a vitality it displays. 
If, in freedom from all external authority, we con- 
structed for ourselves our idea of what would be God 
for us, we should be amazed at the creative power in 
the idea and the vividness it could assume. Indeed, it 
is in comparison with this that all other things seem 
imperfect. And as we contemplate it there stirs within 
us the longing to become like that idea. To think of 
it strengthens the soul. To desire to be like it sets our 
whole nature in perfect harmony and unites it in one 
purpose. It is this which constitutes our personality ; 
this from which we are derived ; this which satisfies 
our life. There is no explanation of man apart from 
God. 

We stand then at last where we discover that the 
very shadows in our minds are made discernible by 
the shining of the sun. If we could only turn round 
from the negation to that which makes us conscious 
it is negation; if we could only move from the idea 
to the reality! And we can. It all depends whether 
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we are willing to be what we would see and willing to 
do what we would know. This would bring us to the 
final confirmation. 


III. KNOWLEDGE OF CHRIST IS KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


That does not mean just what it appears. It is 
not historical or dogmatic knowledge, but the know- 
ledge of sympathy, love and life. If we would con- 
template the Christ ideal as set before us in the Gospels 
and growingly realized by the community of the 
saints, we should become suddenly aware that our 
true life was pictured there, and our natures would 
leap to answer that creative life. Then we should 
find we have come to God. Christ brings us to God 
because He makes us willing to do the will of God, 
at all costs; because He makes us content to love, 
at any price. Then our spirit stands face to face with 
the Infinite Spirit from whom it is derived. That is 
the confirmation of all knowledge that we have and all 
that we shall ever come to have; because it alone 
explains how it is possible to know anything. In that 
hour we know as we are known; our knowledge 
answers back to God who knew us before the worlds 
began. 
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THE INESCAPABLE GOD 


“‘ Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit ? 
Or whither shall I flee from Thy presence ? ” 
PSALM cxxxix. 7. 


| ErskINE of Linlathen, the Scottish theologian and 
mystic, once said of the 139th Psalm: “ This is the 
Psalm which I should wish to have before me on my 
death-bed.’”’ We remember that Augustine wanted to 
be left alone with the Penitential Psalms when he was 
dying. It is the 23rd Psalm that we often whisper 
to those who are passing away. Then why did 
Erskine want this Psalm ? | 

The Psalm is certainly very late, for the stately 
Hebrew of the golden period is here seen breaking 
down into the colloquial Aramaic which was afterwards 
to sound so homely on the lips of Jesus. And there 
is a feeling in the Psalm which we associate rather with 
the Greek than the Hebrew temperament. Nowhere 
else in the Old Testament is the presence of God 
conceived so wonderfully. It is imaged by the vast- 
ness of sky and ocean, while the soul is pictured as 
some strong-winged sea-bird beating its pinions against 
the dawn, or flying far far away over the shining 
horizon where the clouds are sleeping and the sea is 
still and gateways seem to open on a world of light 
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beyond. And yet “even there” God is; above, 
like a shining face, beneath, like an outstretched hand. 
It is true that thoughts find expression in this Psalm 
which appeal very strongly to our age. The natural 
dualism between an infinite presence and a loving 
personality is here overpassed. The Spirit of God is 
conceived as boundless. Highest heaven and deepest 
hell do not lie beyond His presence. And yet that 
Spirit is the all-seeing whom no darkness hides, the 
thought that penetrates through all the world and into 
every mind, the hand that is always there when we 
clutch vainly at the dark. This would be a conception 
dear to Erskine and his school; but I do not think 
it was for this he wanted this Psalm when he came to 
die. eae 
Y Surely it was because Pec a represents the soul 
seeking to escape from God and finding it impossible. 
Religion can find its perfect rest only in some idea of 
God like that. [-is-strange.that.men_will. fight.so 
hard-for-a--religion..that. brings no. real.security. A 
religion which depends upon the understanding of 
some intricate doctrine ; upon the fidelity of my faith ; 
or upon the persistence of my purposes; this is no 
religion for one who knows the utter fickleness of the 
human heart. But if God is in the night that some- 
times swoops down upon me; if He is near me when my 
spirit wakes to His presence, just because He was there 
when I slept ; if, when I have made my bed in some 
“hell of pain and fear, and perforce must lie upon it, 
He yet is there ; only then can I dare either to live or 
die. | 
y ~ But is such a religion possible? Is there any human 
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experience which would warrant my trusting to a love 
that will outlast my own, to a fidelity which would 
not change if I changed, to a purpose which would 
persevere even though I sought to evade it? It is 
our only hope. It is denied by many. And yet this 
writer encourages us with this strange question. / 


IT REPRESENTS MAN TRYING TO ESCAPE GOD 


, I. This may seem an impossible conception. 

\ We might grant that the soul would endeavour to 
escape the avenging wrath of God. Indeed, the writer 
seems to have had in mind some memory of the awful 
words in which Amos pictures the relentless vengeance 
of God: ‘‘ Though they dig into hell, thence shall 
mine hand take them ; and though they shall climb up 

’ into heaven thence will I bring them down.” For 
conscience can provoke terror of God , an-immedtate 
instinct.that-owes-nothing to superimposed theological 
teaching. The sense that our sin has brought disorder 
into the very fabric of things, which now at any moment 
may fall crashing about our heads, is inherited from 
deeply bred racial experience. It was through this 
inward fear that man first learned the reality of the . 
moral universe and its inescapable penalty. And we =. 
can imagine all too easily the soul seeking release from: > - 
this brooding fear by every subterfuge and device of 
mind, stifling memory in a desperate effort to forget, - 
plunging into dissipation to find a merciful oblivion ; ~ 
and all in vain. } But it is not inexorable fate the writer » 
has in mind. | 
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It\might be understood if it was an endeavour to 
escape from the overwhelming greatness and glory of 
God. At times men have become conscious of a 
presence so vast and awful as to be intolerable to sense. 
It has been felt by lonely travellers on desert or prairie 
when suddenly the vastness of existence seems to 
oppress them like a physical burden and their per- 
sonality shrinks into insignificance. Pascal and 
Carlyle felt it beneath the stars. The Old Testament 
saints often spoke of the presence of God as something 
which could prove too much for human nature} A 
friend of Horace Bushnell’s has left on record that 
once, when Bushnell prayed with him, the sense of 
God’s presence was so overwhelming that he felt if 
he had stretched out his hand he would have touched 
God. But it is not quite this that the writer 
feels. 

It is rather a dread of the persistent love of God. 
E ‘Even there shall ‘Thy hand lead me.” Lt-is this that 
strikes us as so strange; that a man should seek to 
escape the kindly guidance and welcome grasp of the 
Father’s hand. It is generally supposed that the 
moment a man realizes that God is infinite and tender 
love all fear of Him will pass away. It has not been 
found to be the case, for the declaration of God’s love 
often fails to attract the careless, and those who have 
realized what that love means speak of it with a certain 
solemnity in their voice. They declare that His love 
lays a heavier burden on the soul than His vengeance 
ever could. Its awful condescension to woo and win 
the soul, its endurance of slights and wounds, its 
mighty passion; these utterly crush and break the 
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spirit.| It is of fleeing from the love of God that the 

writer speaks. 

2. How incredible this seems in the face of modern 
religious difficulties. 

\* Men claim to be searching for God with anxious 
diligence and unsparing pain; and they bring back 
the sorrowful news that they cannot find Him. Surely 
the_psalmist -has~overlooked the experience of.jJob: 
“OQ that I knew where I might find Him?” It is the 
one utterance of Scripture that.men can take to them- 
selves to-day. Nature~iS examined with every test 
that science-can devise for the impress of that presence 
our~fathers~worshipped ;but..without—-result. The 
sands of time are scanned for footprints of His passing ;- 
but the whisper goes round that not a vestige can be 
found. That sound defence of faith which philosophy 
has toiled for centuries to rear stands to-day beneath 
the silent heavens, like the tower of Babel, unfinished, 
tottering, and all the builders smitten with confusion 
of tongues. This voice from the ancient world Says : 
“T cannot escapeHim.” The voice of to-day is saying : 
“I cannot find Him anywhere.”’| 

rugglinge-to- escape from.the-clutches. 
of theis sins, and pray to God for help in vain. 
few men go under without a struggle. They feel the 
loathsome vice deepening its grip upon them, and, stung 
with disgrace and wakened by.-fear, they fight like 
furies. When one has seen a drink-sodden woman, 
in a moment of penitence beating her head upon the 
ground as*she cried for deliverance ; when one has 
listened to the shameful confessions of youth and heard 

.their_solemn-vows,.and-then-seen-them next. day-led 
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like-exen~to-the-slaughter, it is hard to- believe that- 
they are refusing the proffered-hand:~ It is far easier 
to.believe that there is no-hand-there at all. 

Surely the\impotence of religion 4# one of the most 
indisputable facts of common observation? Men and 
women strive to lift their lives to the level of their 
aspirations and after an ineffectual struggle give the 
whole business upasimpossible. Listen to the preacher 
trying to whip his audience to some point of devotion 
and heroism. And what is the height he bids them 
strive to gain? Is it to endure the spoiling of their 
goods or to face martyrdom for the name of Christ ? 
No. It is to keep their tempers, to be truthful, to be 
fair in their dealings, not to be touchy, small or mean ! 
And yet the audience looks afraid, and there is a tinge 
of despair about the preacher’s earnestness. All this 
looks as if the help of God were very far away. If 
what this writer maintains is true, it isnot-a-superficial — 


o 


IT INVERTS THE IMPRESSION OF OUR ‘OWN EXPERIENCE 


1. It represents our search for light and help as a 
fleeing from God. 

Can our self-deception be carried quite as far as that ? 
We know that we are sometimes very mistaken con- 
cerning ourselves. Others appear to see us as per- 
sonalities which we utterly fail to identify. Jesus 
once blamed men because they criticized minute 
faults in others which assumed quite vast proportions 
in themselves. It is this that makes our pride so 
pitiable. It is not that we boast ourselves of what 
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we possess ; we are generally most conceited of powers 
in which we are really deficient. The ancient oracle 
“know thyself’? was perhaps as ironical as such 
oracles were meant to be. For we seem to know the 
world in which we live better than we know ourselves. 
Many claim to have a most profound knowledge of 
God who evidently do not know themselves nearly so 
accurately. In our condemnation of others we lay 
claim to a knowledge which it is certain does not extend 
to ourselves. And yet can our delusion go so far as to 
lead us to imagine that we are seeking for God, when 
as a matter of fact we are trying to run away,| that 
while we are praying on our knees in agony, we are 
clinging with both hands to the thing from which we 
would be delivered. 

Well, what is a man doing when he is seeking God ? 
It is perfectly certain that he must have an idea of 
what he is seeking, and that this idea must seem to 
him to deserve the name of God. That is, he must 
have already in his mind an idea of the infinite power, 
the perfect goodness, the eternal love which would 
deserve the worship, the devotion, the abandoned 
dedication of his whole being. And he wants to 
discover whether this God has any existence outside . 
himself. But does not the very idea of God demand 
your immediate and unconditional adherence ? If you 
are going to seek first of all objective existence, have 
you not thereby postponed the attitude which should 
precede everything else? For what do you mean by 
objective existence? What is it? Do you want to 
find God as one thing among other objects, and these 
merely phenomena, unreal and non-existent ? That 
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is seeking the impossible. If you are going to dismiss 
this idea as hallucination because you cannot confirm 
it by some external test, then what is your standard 
of reality? Why, the sense of beauty, truth or duty 
must be equally subjective. How can you possibly 
find confirmation of God without, if first of all you 
deny the imperative instinct which calls you to worship 
this idea of God at all costs and in the face of all things ? 
That is evading the most immediate consciousness of 
God. 

And when we pray for release from our sins, and do 
not get it, what are we really doing ? Let us be pitiful, 


but we must sift this matter to the end. [¥ ¥ou Say you Orrck 


are the victim of some sensual habit which is ruining 
your health, paralyzing: you-with-shame and destroying 
your happiness. You have prayed to be delivered 
and the prayer remains unanswered. Is it possible 


that you are really in love with that foul thing? You “ 
repudiate the suggestion. Then Jhow much would you *~ 


pay to be rid of it? Would you face a public confes- 
sion, or any pain, or even death to be free? Would 
you be in any concern at all if this thing carried with 
it no unpleasant consequences? Would--you-sooner 


-have.--hell--without..it-than-heaven-with-it? Ah, you 


are in love with that thing and do not wish to part 
with it. You are evading the real situation. ¥ou are 
trying to get away from God. | 

Or you claim to be striving for the heights of the 
religious life and finding them impossible. Here-is-a» 
shelf of books written by the mystics,.men and women 
‘ who have been on the heights. Take down anyone 
you-like and find. what-price they had-to pay. They 
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ae jag that it means complete. surrender of self- 
will, self-concern, self-interest} You must become so 
humble that you do not shrink from any slight or insult: 
Perhaps your desire for this high life is quite unselfish. 

Yéii want to be different so that ydu can be of service. 
But are you aware that the highest service is only 
attained when the grace and power of God so acts 
through us that we are unconscious of our influence, 
and those we help are unconscious of the channel 
through which help comes ? Weuld-this: content: you? 
It is these very things that you are resisting.’ This 
means that you are refusing the hand that would lift 
you higher. | 

2. Conviction on this subject would necessitate the 
deepest probing of our personality. 

The Psalmist speaks of the hand of God being laid 
upon him; of some pressure which he cannot escape. 
It_is, ofcourse; the description given by the Hebrew 
prophets to the inspiration of God. But it cannot 
refer to that here. The prophetic utterance had served 
its purpose and passed away, and it was becoming 
clear when this man wrote that it is character which 
alone expresses adequately the pressure of God upon 
the soul. There is behind your soul an impulse, a 
motion, an urgency which you cannot fail to recognize. 
But you are afraid that if you yielded entirely, it might 
sweep you off your feet. All your calculations, your 
reservations, your ideas of self-control would be gone. 
You might spend your days like the Apostle Paul, 
without rest, or comfort or ease. You might become 
as broken-spirited as Francis of Assisi. Is there some 
such impulse, and are you afraid of it? 
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The writer spea s of a hand extended which he was 
afraid toclasp. Yeu want help and guidance so badly, 
and is it true that you are nevertheless refusing the 


hand of God because yeu fear that it would help you ‘ 


out of your difficulties only by lifting you to a life for 
which you are not prepared? There is a life in which 
God is said to find undisturbed joy and blessedness. 
But that life certainly means bearing the burden of 
man’s sins, feeling all their afflictions, loving them so 
wonderfully that He is willing to sacrifice everything 
to gain them. We know that that is the life of God; 
it is exactly what Jesus was led to by seeking the will 
of God alone ; and plainly we do not want it. Those 
who know this life speak of it as their meat 
and drink, the rest of the soul, eternal life, joy 
that passes all understanding; but they do not 
deceive us. Call it what you like, this is not what 
we are seeking for; this is what we are running 
away from. | 

The secret of all our trouble is that we are struggling 
to escape from that which presses upon us and has 
already some foot-hold within us. We do not want to 
be sons of God, we do not want to be saved from sin. 
We prefer our own way of living, with all its wretched- 
ness, unrest and desolation ; a life where we can do what 
we like, where we are not tyrannized over by mercy, 
enslaved to goodness, broken by love. We are trying 
to flee away from that pressing hand, that following 
presence. Hence the hunted look in our eyes, our 
restlessness of mind, our passion for external occupa- 
tion. This is the one religious difficulty. The diffi- 
culty of getting away from God. | 
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IT ENTAILS AN ENTIRELY NEW CONCEPTION OF RELIGION 


1. It is, however, the only possible explanation of 
the religious experience. 

This at least is the universal testimony of those who 
have passed through it. They declare that their 
peace was found in a final assent of the will to a purpose 
they had long resisted and refused. From the stand- 
point gained they were able to discern that their long 
struggle was a struggle against God with whose pur- 
poses they were at war. Every biography of religious 

- perplexity has the same confession, sometimes made 
quite unconsciously by the author. It is in Augustine, 

Pascal, Bunyan, Tyrrell. 

|” There is no quicker way to the heart of man, no 
surer way of compelling self-discovery than by 
pointing out to men the real cause of their inner 
struggle. Freedom comes almost immediately it is 
recognized. 

Jesus must have assumed this to be the condition 
in which matters stood. It underlies all His personal 
dealing with the soul. He did not hesitate to show 
would-be followers the darkest side of the life they were’ 
too inconsiderately proposing to adopt. He dared not 
have done that if He believed men were bound to 
God only by some single thread or temporary impulse. 
For those who sought guidance or relief He discovered 
that they were either not following the guidance 
they already possessed, notthinking-for-themselves;— 
or that there was some price they were not prepared 
to pay. And when He did find men in the toils, He 
did not stay to speak to them of grace and the helpless 
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will, but He spoke some sharp command, and the self 
so long hypnotized into paralysis, was startled into 
an action that was always possible, because grace is 
simply the name for God’s continuous availability. | 

Without the fact of God’s connection with the sow 
anterior to our recognition of it, there can be no such 
thing as religion. You can have obedience to some 
external command ; you may have belief in some trans- 
action in God which leaves the soul it concerns quite 
unchanged. But religion you cannot have unless there 
is a real union between the soul and God which is 
native and natural to both. God must be something 
from which we cannot get away. The Psalmist insists 
that this is true; for he has tried it. ! 

(~The truth is, God is drawing man fo a higher kind 
of life. The Christian salvation is not salving, making 
the best of a bad job, plucking brands from the burning. 
Who can look at the life of Christ and declare that that 
is something from which man has fallen? It is some- 
thing to which the hand of God is going to lift us. 
This is what Paul saw it to be. To him the whole 
universe was in travail to produce a new type of man : 
the Son of God. Something of this even the scientific 
estimate of man recognizes. There is no definition for 
man. He is not really a separate species. He stands 
between the animal and something at which he has 
not yet arrived. Man always contains promise of 
something more than man. There is no level of life 
which can be cut off from infinity in both directions 
and labelled humanity. This, too, is the witness of 
our hearts. The one thing we are conscious of is 
discontent, aspiration, the attraction of the ideal. 
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This is the hand of God that is upon us and is seeking 
to lift us higher. 

<~And such a destiny is both our free choice and yet 
inescapable, simply because the human heart was made 
to be satisfied only in God. The-hunger-and-thirst 
for righteousness is part of our constitution: You can 
seek to quench it with anything or everything else. 
But the fact is. that nothing but righteousness will ever 
satisfy. God has not left us to an irresponsible choice, 
neither has He bound us by any coercive fate to come 
to Himself. But He has ordained that we shall never 
find rest anywhere else. We are free to try to escape 
from God. We may try heaven or hell, the far country, 
or out there beyond the sea; but we are not by the 
utmost reach of our flight ever free to get beyond His 
presence and His following love. | 

2. This is the only religion in which one dares to 
trust. 

I cannot trust myself to anything less than an 
inescapable presence, an inexorable love, a purpose 
that nothing can turn aside. Not on any will, or desire, 
or goodness of my own, but only on the love that will 
not let me go, can F for one moment suffer my soul to 
rest. Only on a love which will not fail of its purpose 
for any trouble to itself or for any suffering in me; 
but even as it purposed to bring me into existence, 
and spent aeons to form my body and my brain, so 
will lift me at length to its own rich and blessed life, 
even though that takes aeons more ; only on that dare 
I lean. 

How wise it has been| of of this writer to take the old 
language once used of God’s inescapable vengeance and 
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use it to describe His inescapable love! For this is 
the vengeance of our God ; that He will never leave us 
to ourselves. This is the penalty for our sin; that it 
shall only make us feel our need of Him the more. He 
Himself is in any hell or heaven we make for ourselves. 
Indeed He is our hell, and our heaven; hell when we 
try to flee beyond Him; heaven when we come to 
rest at last in His boundless presence and impassable 
love. 

nd so I yield myself to Him now. _I, too, have been 
far enough in flight to know there is no escape. I am 
willing now to be what He desires me to be, or, at least 
I am willing to be made willing. Tired of ineffectual 
struggle against His high designs for me, I yield at 
length to the pleading and passion of His mighty love. 
I come to Him not only because I may, but because I 
must. In full, conscious, joyous choice I will what He 
wills, because long ago when the elements of my frame 
were wrought in the hidden fabric of the world He 
drenched my nature with desire for Him, He sowed in 
me the incorruptible seed, He planted within the 
longing for the life divine. It is this that robs my 
religion of all pride. It is this that prohibits it from 
making any exclusive claim. I come to God because 
He is God and I am man. I see the same home- 
coming for us all. Here I rest, I can do no other. © 
All my hope is in His unfailing love. 

Distracted, weary soul, you are fleeing from the very 
thing you want. Do not seek to fly beyond this sea 
and sky. It is your home; rest in its beauty, enjoy 
its spacious freedom, delight in its wide expanse ; you 
could not be content with any lesser home. Do not beat 
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your wings against the dawn, hoping to quench the 
growing light or to shield your eyes from its beams. 
Mount up with wings as an eagle; dare to gaze upon 
the sun. This is God, your life, your rest, your joy. 

“ Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 


I am He whom thou seekest ! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me.” 
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: IV 
THE WRATH OF GOD 


“And they say to the mountains and to the rocks, Fall on 
us, and hide us from the face of Him that sitteth on the throne, 
and from the wrath of the Lamb.”—REv. vi. 16. 


Many of you will be familiar with a picture, fairly 
common a generation ago, entitled ‘‘ The Day of His 
Wrath.” Under a darkened sky, from which the stars 
are falling in molten streams, the earth reels with shock, 
chasms gape everywhere, mountains are in fiery 
eruption, and huge masses of rock are crashing down 
their sides. Frenzied with terror, half naked human 
beings rush to and fro, some with hands uplifted in 
piteous entreaty, some fleeing for shelter to the caves, 
and others flinging themselves in despair down the 
pits that yawn about them. The picture was evidently 
thought to be a suitable subject for meditation before 
seeking rest, for it was often to be found in bedrooms ; 
and I have spent a holiday with this picture in a dining- 
room before whose windows stretched miles of summer 
sea and laughing hills. I should imagine that the 
picture has a diminished sale to-day. The ideas it 
represented we banish now from our minds as intoler- 
able. When a disaster like the volcanic eruption which 
overwhelmed St. Pierre, or the earthquake which 
destroyed Messina, reminds us of the possibilities of 
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nature, we find therein no convincing revelation of 
God, but rather a heavy perplexity for faith. 


“ Belief in the wrath of God has vanished from nearly 


all thoughtful minds. Mystics of great sanctity have 
affirmed that in their visions of God they saw no 
place for wrath. Theologians of great learning have 
demanded that since love is God’s own self, anger can 
have no placein Hisnature. As men have come to leave 
vengeance to God, they have come to question whether 
such a disposition should not be denied even to Him. ) 
It was at the doctrine of eternal punishment that the 
great systems of theology, which seemed so solid and 
satisfactory to our fathers, began to break down and 
lose their hold upon the modern mind. The revolt 
from received conceptions, which has now become so 
universal, generally started with a revolt from the 
idea of hell. 

Yet it is with great difficulty that these new and 
kinder ideas can be supported from the general and 
specific declarations of the Bible. / In the Old Testa- 
ment anger seems to be almost the predominant 
characteristic of Jehovah. We have the representation 
of a jealous temper which at the slightest occasion 
may break out into snorting rage, and the Lord can 
be appealed to by prophet and psalmist to loose His 
devastating wrath, now upon His unfaithful people, 
now upon Israel’s enemies. In the New Testament, 
while the fatherly love of God is everywhere the 
guiding principle, the rejection of that love is neverthe- 
less conceived as involving the impenitent in suffering 
that we shrink from contemplating. Even if the words 
of Jesus concerning the undying worm and the un- 
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quenchable fire are entirely symbolical, and even 
though they may be taken to refer to experiences in 
the present life, the impression of undeserved harshness, 
according to modern standards, can hardly be dispelled. 
And when we come to the Apostolic writings, the 
old attitude flames forth in unmistakable terms. It 
might be said that the New Testament has reached the 
position that love can be relied upon in this world, but 
not in the next. 

If all this can be defended on certain lines, in the 
Apocalypse there breathes a spirit which is simply 
vindictive. There is a note of rejoicing at the torment 
of evildoers which is quite unchristian, even when full 
allowance is made for the cruel persecution which 
roused such feelings. But it is held by many scholars 
that this book is fundamentally Jewish with only a 
superficial Christian colouring. The Christian editing 
seems to have made some attempt to correct this 
vengeful temper, though in such a tentative and 
symbolic way that it is hardly obvious to the casual 
reader. It is done by adding to the more terrible 
descriptions the name of the Lamb. Now what. does 
this addition signify ? There can be little doubt that 
the symbol of the Lamb stands for the purity, tender- 
ness and unresisting character of Christ. And in a 
perfect marvel of daring and insight the writer en- 
thrones this spirit at the heart of the universe and at 
the summit of all existence. The wrath of the Lamb 
must be an intentional paradox, and most expositors 
take the expression to mean that even the Lamb is 
wrathful, witnesses punishment and fights against 
men; that even love knows indignation. In view of 
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all the circumstances of this book another interpre- 
tation is possible, and it seems much more likely that 
it is the writer’s intention to insist that behind all 
this fury, vengeance and relentless opposition there is 
something like the spirit of the Lamb. 

If this is so, then it is a very remarkable idea. 
Without disputing the received ascription of anger and 
vengeance to God, it insists that the cause of all is 
nevertheless tender and compassionate love. To our 
view of things it does appear that God is angry, that 
men are cruelly tormented, but it lifts the veil to show 
-us that this impression is not ultimate or real. It 
does not deny the facts; but it seeks for a deeper 
interpretation. 

Now let us see if this idea can throw any light upon 
our modern perplexities. The Bible consistently 
declares that there is sucha thing as wrath in God. 


WHAT IS THE HISTORY OF THE IDEA ? 


1. The idea can be shown to have had quite a natural 
origin. 

This idea was doubtless suggested by the displays 
of nature’s forces. How a storm at sea, when waves 
lashed into roaring foam by the shrieking blast 
dash against the iron-fronted cliff or upon some 
pitiful vessel, suggests even yet to our minds uncon- 
trollable anger and malicious rage! In earliest times 
the thunder’s muttered roll and the lightning leaping 
like a stab from the gloom suggested to men that God 
was angry; and children often think so still. It 
was round Mount Sinai where the thunder was never 
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long silent, and where the lightning played, that 
Israel learned to fear Jehovah. Afterwards in Greece, 
Zeus was commonly depicted with the dreaded thun- 
derbolt in his uplifted hand. With experience of 
the dreaded simoom and the still more awful earth- 
quake, the Semitic mind had come to associate the 
hot blast of God’s anger and the terrible vengeance 
which followed impiety. 

But the dread of conscience has contributed even 
more. Christian theology has often been blamed for 
having weighted too heavily the conscience of men 
with terror of sin. The charge is really beside the 
mark. The gloomy conception which has prevailed is 
in reality that which is most readily deduced from 
man’s own feelings, and which the Christian Gospel 
has never been able entirely to dispel. It was by the 
way of Eastern dualism that much of our conception 
of sin filtered into Christian thought ; Augustine was 
a Manichaean before he was a Christian and never 
entirely threw off the early influence of that despairing 
creed. 

The fact is, whenever a man disobeys the higher 
dictates of his own nature and chooses a course con- 
trary to his convictions, he introduces such a painful 
rupture into his inner life that the whole universe 
seems to suffer some shattering cataclysm. The 
discomfort attending this experience carries with it 
the gravest foreboding of the consequences. There is 
a wrench at the very vitals as if one half of the per- 
sonality split off from the other, refusing to be reckoned 
partner to this traitorous and unnatural act, and a 
feeling of intense loneliness, like the eerie stillness 
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before the storm, steals upon him. He seeks some 
protective disguise or takes shelter behind an excuse ; 
but only to feel more keenly still that something has 
gone utterly wrong. It is only natural for him to 
imagine that this loneliness and silence is ominous of 
the attitude of God. He feels that there is something 
in himself he dare not face. The idea of God suggests 
something constitutionally inimical to his safety. He 
calls to the mountains to hide him from the glory he 
dare not gaze upon. Like Adam in the garden, he 
hides himself from God, because there is something 
in his naked soul of which he is ashamed. 

But perhaps it is the desire for vengeance that has 
made man think of God as capable of vindictive anger. 
He sees the infliction of horrible cruelty on the innocent 
and helpless, and the tyrant living out his days in 
luxury and ease of heart. Surely there must be some 
redress of this unfairness. Ground under the insults, 
suffering and humiliation inflicted by some monster, 
human nature loses restraint and breaks forth in 
curses, clinging to the hope, as we cling to sanity, that 
somewhere there is a judgment seat where justice shall 
be done. Remember what lies behind some of the 
imprecatory passages of the Psalms; the agonies of 
men and women whose homes were broken up, whose 
bodies were tortured, whose spirits were broken by 
their arrogant and scornful enemies; and we can 
understand how it was that the Jews came to believe 
in a future life largely because of the things they had 
suffered. The passion that breathes through some of 
the fiercer desires of vengeance in the Apocalypse is 
so absolutely awful that we can only stand aside silent 
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and amazed. But when we realize that Antiochus, 
Epiphanes and Nero move in the background of such 
imprecations, we can understand. I have even known 
atheists compelled to a belief in God when they have 
seen some tender child of theirs broken by the ruthless 
cruelty of another. When a woman’s life is made one 
long agony by the calculated cruelty which gained her 
confidence under the guise of faithful love only to 
work its betrayal; when you see a man’s fine spirit 
spoiled by the suffering inflicted by another in whose 
power he is; then you cry out that there must be a 
God to whom vengeance belongeth. 

2. There must be some real cause for the rise of 
this idea. 

But we must be careful to steer between two opposite 
extremes. We must first of all be careful that we do 
not identify descriptions with the reality. An un- 
spiritual worship of the Bible has inflicted a grievous 
injury upon religion when it has assumed that the 
character attributed to God by the earlier passages is 
to be accepted as true. We must remember that the 
religion of the Bible goes back to a great antiquity 
and preserves the religious consciousness of a very 
primitive time. Many of the conceptions of God found 
in the Bible are derived immediately from the unethical 
conceptions of heathenism. The great message of the 
Bible lies in the fact that these are gradually shaken 
off and abandoned, until the idea of God’s absolute 
justice, mercy and love is declared beyond all question 
or limitation. The revelation in the Bible is not 
separated by any distinct line from the half-lights of 
other religious literature. But the Bible takes this 
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common stock of early ideas and exhibits the essential 
and natural development of man’s religious conscious- 
ness when that is devoutly cherished. The Bible is 
the charter of two complementary attitudes; that of 
abiding by the great instincts of the heart, and that of 
continually subjecting them to criticism and clearer 
expression. We must remember that behind all ideas 
of God there must be some cause. We must seek to 
discern that cause and then set it free from all tem- 
porary and false expression. 

But we must also avoid the other extreme, namely, 
that there is nothing at all to answer to these human 
notions. It has been held that to attribute either love 
or hate or any human feeling to God is unwarrantable. 
Human passions have no analogy in the Infinite. 
Indeed some men hold that the Christian idea of God 
is simply a refinement of mythology, a false deduction 
from phenomena, an error of the human mind. Weare 
told that we must relinquish these anthropomorphic 
projections of ourselves and return simply to the 
dictates of Reason, the guidance of Truth, the obliga- 
tions of Duty. But what are these things to which we 
are asked to transfer religious reverence? Is there 
any other Reason than that we are able to follow? Is 
there higher Truth than that which we can at present 
see? Is Duty commensurate with that which we 
deem to be our duty to-day ? Mythology has not been 
abandoned when this abstract trinity is offered for our 
worship. For these things are also projections of a mind 
that has had a strange evolution and will move further 
yet. Things are too serious to-day for Rationalist and 
Christian to be fighting about terms when there is a 
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spirit abroad that would claim the right for man to 
follow every impulse without let or hindrance. Let 
us all acknowledge that our names are but inadequate 
symbols of reality, but let us acknowledge that our 
only clue to reality is to be found in those instincts 
which have been formed in us by a long and marvellous 
process through which we are being brought into closer 
touch with the Ultimate, the Infinite and the Eternal. 


WHAT IS THE TRUE BASIS FOR THIS IDEA ? 


t. It is often claimed that there must be some 
disposition in God answering to human anger. 

It is held that there must be in God an intensification 
of that which we find in our own conscience. Among 
finest souls the failure of sin is never excused or passed 
over; it calls forth the severest reprobation. If we 
are angry at our own weakness, vexed at our unfaith- 
fulness, wrathful at our attachment to mean, selfish 
habits, must we not believe that God is at least the 
same? Surely we cannot think that what we are 
bound to regard with the severest displeasure in 
ourselves is looked upon by God with absolute uncon- 
cern. When we are severe with ourselves, and con- 
scious that we should be much more severe if we had 
a higher morality, are we nevertheless to understand 
that God is prepared.to treat us with a leniency that 
we could not extend to ourselves without surrendering 
self respect? Maeterlinck, who nods sometimes in 
a most perplexing fashion, holds that our faults must 
appear to God as of no more significance than those 
of naughty puppies fighting and growling on the 
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hearthrug. But is it a fact that the higher we advance 
the less we are concerned about moral faults? All 
very well for puppies so long as we are content for them 
to remain puppies ; but puppy tricks are not regarded 
lightly by us when we are anxious for the puppy to 
_grow up into a faithful servant or a close companion. 
It is argued that there must be that in God corre- 
sponding to our moral indignation at evil. It is said 
that the moral fibre of an age can be tested by its 
readiness to take fire at injustice, cruelty or evil. 
Observers of our own times sometimes doubt whether 
this characteristic is just so strong among us as a 
healthy condition would demand. Awful as this 
manifestation sometimes is, there is hope for the 
future only if there is a capacity in man for righteous 
indignation that no tyrant or cynic shall dare to awake. 
Without that we should be sold into slavery in a decade. 
Indeed, men draw hope from the fact that all over the 
world nations and classes long subservient under 
misrule and injustice are beginning to demand that 
these things shall end. Is there nothing with the 
Most High like that ? If we are moved at the Armenian 
massacres or the Congo atrocities, are we to believe that 
He who was held to have raised up Moses at the cry of 
Israel, now looks on complacently when whole peoples 
are wiped out in blood ?; | Even if we no longer discern 
the action of God in some startling interposition, is 
there not in the nature of things an awful vengeance 
creeping at the heels of those who grind the poor for 
the sake of gain, make profit by the temptation ofthe 
weak and break the defenceless on the wheel? History 
certainly seems to confirm this; and though the 
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vengeance which works through these slow processes 
may be less picturesque, is it any less pitiless and 
unsparing ? ' 

And yet this argument must be rejected, if it is taken 
to imply that there is vindictive anger in God. For 
in so far as anger characterizes either our displeasure 
with ourselves or with others, it is mistaken. It is a 
waste of energy. It is the grim, settled purpose that 
wins. If malice is displayed in our punishments, our 
right to administer justice is thereby disproved. And 
anger is quite ineffectual. Anybody can requite tor- 
ture with torture ; but the real task is to make a man 
feel his cruelties and sins for what they are, and to 
make him penitent. It is not enough to proclaim the 
truth with flashing eyes. You must win men to the 
truth ; and for this purpose vengeance and anger are 
simply impotent. 

2. But wrath is how the love of God may appear to us. 

That is how the love of parents sometimes appears 
to children. How unreasonable they seemed when 
they punished us for faults we whimpered that we 
could not help, and how unkind when they withheld 
the sweets and pleasures and freedom that we cried 
for. Yet, on looking back, many of us may be very 
thankful that we did not possess those parents who 
will grant anything so long as their children do not 
cry or bother. There is a false love which is anything 
but kind, a love that is too selfish to endure the pain 
of persevering for our highest good against some plea 
for present indulgence. 

‘. Surely it is nothing but a dispensation of love that 
sin should carry with it evil consequences. If memory 
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and self-condemnation could be blotted out, would 
that be a desirable boon? You may be thinking so 
at this moment, but you will not do so always. If 
we pass through this life careless, cruel and selfish, 
and never realize it ; if while we prate of sacrifice we 
never practise it : will it not be well if somewhere and 
somehow we wake up to the true condition of things ? 
It is absolutely essential to any progress in character 
that we shall feel all the pain we have inflicted and 
know all the wrong we have done. And if we are ever 
to come to this knowledge, is that not peas men have 
called hell and the wrath of God ? J o. 

But whatever name we call it it, it’is pestis else than 
the persistence of His loving purpose. We are all 
being invited to a higher type of life, but to our present 
valuation the entrance to that higher life involves pain 
and sacrifice, and we draw back to the old ways of 
ease. Will the Father then leave us in His lenience to 
our choice; will He shirk the infliction of pain that 
may be necessary to drive us out from our content ? 
I trust His love is not so tender as that, or I have no 
hope for myself. I could endure any hell rather than 
the hell of being for ever just what I have often chosen 
to be. 

Our great mistake has been in presenting the Gospel 
as the escape from this love that appears like wrath. 
If man could escape it, all would be lost. The real 
Gospel is to show men that this is but the wrath of the 
Lamb, the persisting and eternal love that shrinks 
from nothing, so long as we reach the blessedness which 
alone can fulfil God’s intentions and satisfy our 
hearts. 
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WHAT IS THE CONCLUSION FROM THIS IDEA? 


1.fIs there after all something to be feared in God ? 

Let us face this matter through. There is every- 
thing to be feared, if we have set our hearts upon 
anything that we are likely to lose. If we are satisfied 
with our pride and dependent upon its comfortable 
shield ; if we hope to retain for ever this selfish way 
and its freedom from the claims of mercy and heroism ; 

if we have come to love our sin; then certainly there 
is everything to fear. And when we see what we might 
be without these things, no one who loves us can dare 
to wish us any other destiny than that God will not 
rest till these things have been stripped from us. If 
we have lost our heart to any of these things, then we 
have much to fear in God. } 

If we are hoping to hide from the truth then it is 
certain that we shall have to meet with exposure and 
disillusionment. It is simply misleading you, in your 
present state, to tell you that God is love, because you 

_do not realize what love is, and this process would 
hardly seem to you like love. 

If our sins have been against love, then there is 
- much to fear. It is the wrath of the Lamb that is so 
hard to bear. If God were angry we could bear any- 
thing, but it is love that is so painful and shaming to 
bear. He will forgive? Yes, wonderfully, fully, but 
it is just that which breaks us down. If love has borne 
and suffered with me all this while, I shall have to suffer 
too when I awake to what love is. 

2. How then may this fear be cast out ? 

We must learn to love the things that are unselfish 
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true and real. Set your will on purity and you shall 
suffer no loss. If it is only the pure gold you desire, 
you need fear nothing from the fiercest fire. 

Let your desires be centred upon the highest, and at 
all costs. If you want to be what in some great vision 
or high resolve you have seen you might be, then you 
shall be safe. It may be impossible for you to confess 
what that high vision was, but set your heart upon it, 
for it cannot be too high. And if that is your desire 
you will never count anything as loss or pain that 
brings you to it. 

Then you may laugh at hell itself. You must 
believe in hell if you have hope that men are meant 
to come to God. But you will perhaps now see that 
behind it all is the Lamb in whose love we are safe. 
As we look at the lives of some, we fear that Dante 
himself has failed to picture what their hell may be. 
And yet we can dare to think of this for them, for we 
can-see now that this is the highest love, which they 
will one day praise and worship ; the love that did not 
spare, that love might win. Behind all the awful 
things that fright us now, we shall find there is the 
love of the Lamb who was slain before the foundation 
of the world and is now throned at the heart of the 
universe. 
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THE MOTHERHOOD OF GOD 


“As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort 
you.’’—ISAIAH Ixvi. 13. 


tus is a Scripture which falls on the ear like a 
benediction ; whose promise is fulfilled in the very 
sound and spell of the words. But there is something 
unique in the saying in that this is the only place in 
the Scriptures where God is directly compared to a 
mother. It declares that there is that in God which 
recalls that warm safety and sheltering love which first 
welcomed us into this rough world.| It pictures a 
fretful or a frightened babe caught to the mother’s 
breast, where, encircled by her arms, the sobs give 
place to quiet slumber, or the fractiousness to calm. 
Such a sensation must almost be the dawn of conscious- 
ness for us, and in times of great weakness, when we 
are once again like a child spent with crying, though 
the bosom that comforted us is long since cold in death, 
that first sensation steals back to us, and the woman’s 
face that was the heaven about our infancy comes again 
to mind. Such for us, now grown old in experience and 
hardened with the battle of life, yet often wearied and 
comfortless as a helpless child, is the sheltering bosom 


of the eternal God. 
erin all our thoughts of God we are compelled to 
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content ourselves with the suggestion of a symbol. 
The philosopher who endeavours accurately to define 
God never gets beyond a series of negations ; God is 
what we are not. But the humbler symbols of the 
Bible content the mind and carry a wealth of true 
suggestion. The genius of the prophets of Israel is 
splendidly seen in this direction. With the greatest 
of them the concept of God is never by definition, but 
by analogy and symbol, and it is interesting to note 
where they have gone for their symbols. Hosea’s 
name for God is the Husband, who has loved Israel from 
the day of her espousals, and even through unfaithful-- 
ness loves her still. The scattered prophecies grouped - 
together at the end of the Book of Isaiah give to God 
the name of Father, thereby approaching very nearly 
to Christ’s own name, for here the term means more 
than the Fatherhood of a nation: ‘‘ Doubtless Thou 
art our Father, though Abraham know us not.” But 
it is reserved for this last strange prophecy in the Book 
of Isaiah to rise to the conception of Motherhood. |} It 
is interesting to notice that all these symbols denote 
relationship, and that they are all taken from family 
life. The fact that these great religious teachers have 
turned to the family to find a satisfactory symbol of 
God’s relationship to man should serve to remind us 
afresh of the responsibilities of family life. What an 
irreparable loss it must be to the child to whom the 
idea of father only calls up the picture of a morose, 
unreasonable or cruel man! One of the easiest 
avenues to a true conception of God would seem to be 
blocked for that mind. What a tragedy if this tender 
saying should lose all attraction to some poor soul, 
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because it was anything but comfort that it received 
as a child from its mother. 

There is a special interest for us to-day in this saying 
because the prophet has found it necessary to think of 
a woman when he would describe the nature of God. 
It is to be feared that the exigencies of our language 
have betrayed some of us into imagining that God is of 
the masculine gender. Let this saying remind us that 
God cannot be thought of at all as He is, unless we 
think of the existence of that in Him which we specially 
associate with a mother’s love. 


THE NEED FOR ASCRIBING A FEMININE ATTRIBUTE TO 
GOD IS EVIDENT IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGION 


1. Nearly all heathen religions have had female 
deities. 

This may sometimes be accounted for by the primi- 
tive idea that the gods have wives who are also of 
divine nature. But something more than that is the 
creative cause ; for frequently the female deity occupies 
a position of pre-eminence, sometimes disputing in 
popular devotion the presidency of the gods. We have 
only to call to mind that strange, alluring figure named 
successively Ishtar, Astarte, Aphrodite, and Venus, to 
remind ourselves what place womanhood has held in 
the heathen thought of God. And although the wor- 
ship of this goddess was often associated with degrading 
and licentious rites, the primitive idea was pure and 
innocent. It is the conception of motherhood and 
fruitfulness which is personified by the goddess. We 
may smile at the crudity of the conception, we may be 
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revolted at the impure associations, but I believe the 
idea arose from the deep need of representing in God 
the possibility of approach, the understanding recep- 
tion, the womanly heart which could be moved by 
sympathy. This comes out in the ascription of a 
prayer of Assurbanipal to Ishtar, which has been pre- 
served to us from a date eighteen hundred years before 
Christ. ‘‘ Queen of the Gods, into whose hands are 
delivered the commands of the great gods, Lady who 
rules all kingdoms, who determines all decrees, the 
goddess of the universe, Lady of Heaven and earth, who 
hears petitions, heed sighs, the merciful goddess who 
loves justice.” 

2. Even the Christian Religion has been invaded by 
the cult of the Virgin. 

I suppose nothing is a greater abomination to the 
militant Protestant than what appears to him the 
basely idolatrous worship of Mary, the Mother of Jesus. 
It is sufficient evidence of the utter corruption of pure 
Christianity under the domination of the Roman 
Church. Roman Catholic theologians would protest 
against the reverence paid by their church to Mary 
being described as worship. They would say that 
she is only honoured as the first of the saints and 
approached as the chief intercessor with her divine 
Son. That may be; but we are not concerned with 
the explanations of theologians, but with the indisput- 
able fact that there is every indication that Mary holds 
the chief place in the affection of the common people. 
In practical devotion she is really the Third Person of 
the Trinity. On the rosary the Ave Maria comes ten 
times as often as the Paternoster. She is the patron 
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of the sailors ; our Lady, Star of the Sea; the first to 
whom the peasants turn in their deepest need. And 
the idea has inspired some of the greatest works of art 
that the world has seen. a 

The evolution of Mariolatry was inevitable. Vit was 
when Jesus was conceived as the only means of 
approach to a distant and offended God that t ETE Aa. aan bhy 
entered the real confusion which is responsible? or the 
introduction of Mary into the Godhead ; the confusion 
which is responsible for the child’s state of mind who 
said he hated God, but loved Jesus. And when in 
turn the traditional Christ obscured the Jesus of the 
Gospels, and He became a supernatural being without 
human sympathies; and especially when He was 
pictured chiefly as the dreadful Judge of the Last 
Assize, men feared Him as they had feared God, and 
Mary had to be brought in to intercede with her 
relentless.and.awful ‘Son. | 

Much as we may condemn the inevitable confusion 
_that arises through the introduction of Mary as a means 
of approach to God, surely we can recognize that it is 
due simply to a blundering endeavour to find in God a 
mother-heart./ If we are going to try and picture God, 
I am not sure that the Mother and the Child is not one 
of the sublimest symbols of the unutterable being of 
God. Prayers to the Virgin may be mistaken, but I 
expect that they have as good a chance of reaching 
their destination as those which we conceive to be more 
accurately addressed. We had better not hasten to 
take away the comfort of Mary from devout Catholics, 
unless we can assure them that the need they feel to be 
answered in Mary is completely met in God ; that God 
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feels towards us as a mother who comforteth her 
child. 

3. For this need was absolutely satisfied in Christ’s 
revelation of the Father. 

So long as Protestantism has refused to acknowledge 
the Fatherhood of God it certainly cannot claim that 
it has a better conception of God than the Catholic. 
And the Fatherhood of God is still denied in many 
quarters. It is denounced as unscriptural, on the basis 
of a pettifogging biblical method. And even where it 
is acknowledged, it often holds nothing of the content 
-with which Jesus inspired the conception. For Jesus 
did very much more than teach men that God was their 
Father. That-is-a-eonception..which for many might- 
still_remain_quite ambiguouss.-But By His teaching 
and His life He showed men test what God’s Father- 
hood meant to Him. In the story of the Prodigal Son 
we hear nothing of the mother, but.the character of 
motherhood is there. How many readers must have 
felt that the way in which the father behaved was 
rather unusual for a father, but exactly what we should 
expect a mother to do. 

But it is in the way Jesus lived the life of Sonship 
that we gain the clearest impression of how He con- 
ceived of His Father. It cannot be questioned that 
Jesus lived His life with the express purpose of doing 
the will of God. We have no record, for none would 
be possible, of the intimacy which Jesus shared with 
God; but it was undoubtedly that intimacy which 
made Jesus what He has been to our race. And if the 
unseen Companion of man’s spirit is unutterable, then 
in the character of Christ, who communed so closely 
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with the Father, we must have the reflection of the 
Divine Nature. Now the womanly element in the 
character of Christ has always been recognized, perhaps 
even to exaggeration. At any rate that element is the 
completion and glory of His manhood, making him as 
perfect an ideal for a woman as for a man. ink of 
His love for little children, His tender friendship for 
His disciples, the constancy of His love for man, a love 
that did not die out when it was rejected and flung back 
with insult and open shame; and then remember that 
this sublime character was what it was because His 
spirit lay so uninterruptedly and so wholly open to God. 
Then there dawns upon our minds that in Jesus Christ 
the Motherhood of God as well as the Fatherhood of 
God stood revealed. f 
Now let us frankly apply this idea. 


WHAT DOES THE MOTHERHOOD OF GOD SUGGEST ? 


x. It demands the deepest implication in the life of 
the child. 

The very necessities of nature demand a much closer 
relationship between the mother and her child than 
naturally exist between the father and the child. Only 
when the family tie is regarded as sacred, and only when 
a higher love has arisen, do you find that the father 
regards the child with the same sense of ownership 
and the same unalterable affection. Among primitive 
people this distinction is intensified by the fact that 
descent, is reckoned through the maternal ancestry ; a 
recognition that the child owes more to the mother. 
Indeed biology seems to indicate that fatherhood is a 
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later development than motherhood; and even to 
this day the signs of its incomplete evolution are not 
wanting. In our modern life we can find plenty of 
men whose irresponsibility in these mysterious matters 
is so great that they can not only basely desert the 
woman who is to be the mother of their child, but—what 
is more unnatural when you think of it—take no interest 
in the existence of a child who will carry into life 
something of their likeness and display something of 
their character. 

There is a whole way of thinking of God which is 
built up on similar conceptions. He is regarded as so 
little implicated in our life, that if we turn out badly 
and go astray it matters little to Him. The office of a 
judge preserving the dignity of the law sufficiently 
describes His relation toward us; and He has even 
been represented as finding a certain satisfaction in the 
punishment that must follow a breach of His com- 
mands. There has been a recoil from this thought of 
God to an equally unnatural opposite, in which God is 
conceived as quite unconcerned whether we keep the 
moral law of our being or not. He forgives, as many 
fathers forgive, because He is carelessly indulgent, 
and does not want to be worried with the follies of 
children. 

This alternative is not the only one. The idea of the 
Motherhood of God seems to supply a conception more 
satisfying to thought, to the moral law, and to the 
experience of the soul. It conceives a love for us so 
deep, a solicitude so unchanging, that God must regard 
Himself as deeply implicated in our existence, and 
none the less so when that existence becomes, by our 
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rebellion and foolishness, disgraceful and depraved. 
He is unable to disown us, even when we disown Him. 
From our side we rightly regard all human sin as 
originating apart from God, and this is so far true, 
since real sin is a separative act, a choosing for the 
lower self, for the moment, in the twilight, without 
consulting all the interests of our being. But God is 
still far too deeply concerned to allow that separative act 
to take full effect. ‘‘Oh, Israel, how can I give thee up,” 
the prophet hears Him exclaim. At whatever cost then 
to Himself, God’s love remains steadfast as a mother’s 
who can never forget the offspring of her womb. 

2. And in this lies the hope of the world’s redemption. 

This insistence on the mother love of God is liable to 
be misunderstood by those who are anxious to safe- 
guard the moral law or secure a reverence for God which 
they fear can never be maintained if these sentimental 
views prevail. Dr. Dale is reported to have said once 
to Dr. Berry: “No one fears God now-a-days.”’ 
Opposition to the old austerity of God is misinterpreted 
when it is thought to lead necessarily to the absence of 
that reverence which is the very salt of religion. But 
the conception of God as one who simply enforces the 
moral law will never give man a truly religious fear. 
The fear with which a criminal regards a judge may 
have no moral element in it whatsoever. The fear 
that a boy has for his father because he knows he may 
be punished is of no real value for family affection, but 
the fear that a boy has for his mother lest she should 
be pained is a moral force second only to the grace of 
God. That fear of God we need to deepen, but it can 
only follow on a true conception of the motherhood of 
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God. To fear that God may be pained at our sins, that 
is the beginning of wisdom. 

Nor is it a merely speculative idea that some such 
reality guarantees the world’s redemption. Nothing 
else can explain the upward moral progress of man 
except the concern of some mother spirit that ever 
broods over man’s callous heart until it grows sensitive 
to evil. In our own experience are we not made aware 
of the ceaseless activity of a better spirit whom no 
rebuffs can drive away and whose partnership with us 
no rebellion can quite sunder? When upon our care- 
less, light-hearted cruelty there breaks some prophet’s 
painful word: when above the hilarious revel of the 
world there is uplifted the cross of Jesus ; when on our 
hardened hearts we feel a sudden smart, as if the tears 
of God had fallen there, then the world is made anew 
and we are once again fair as a little child. That 
travail of the whole creation which Paul discerned must 
precede the birth of the sons of God, what is that but 
the saving sorrow of the mother heart of God ? 

And you can tell in an instant the man who has 
walked with God the Mother of us all. Such com- 
munion does not make the declaiming prophet, who 
is often content to condemn with unsparing vehemence ; 
but it does make the redeeming saviour who bears 
man’s sins that he may bear them away. Such souls 
do not complain of man’s ingratitude. They seem to 
find sufficient in life if they can simply serve. Their 
_ passion for the soul of man knows no set back. It is 
not chilled by lack of response, it is not destroyed by 
disappointment, it survives all defeat. We can gather 
how intimate with God Jesus was from this one fact, 
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that His love, flouted and rejected, remained love 
still. 
3. It provides a refuge no man can dispense with. 
When a lad sets out from his home to face the world, 
he misses most of all that sympathy and quick under- 
standing which he could always find with his mother. 
He has to learn to stand alone, to become self-reliant, 
and thus achieve his manhood. But there come 
moments in life when the stoutest spirit gives way 
before the strain; when failure has come upon us, 
when unjust accusation has been levelled against us, 
when everyone seems to conspire to misinterpret ; and 
if then a man has no place of refuge, nothing to be to 
him what his mother was to him asa child, he must find 
life almost unbearable. It is ignorance of sucha refuge 
that so often brings despair upon men, and reveals a 
need which nothing in life can supply save God Himself. 
There is a Mind that perfectly understands, that keeps 
untarnished the secret of the soul’s integrity, when all 
others fail and hasten to believe the worst. To step out 
of the stifling air of suspicion into the calm thought that 
God knows; this makes a man strong enough to face 
the whole world, careless of reputation, able to wait 
till the hour of vindication when the truth shall come 
forth to victory. No man can do a great work for his 
fellows unless he knows something of such a retreat. 
When some dreadful mistake has been made, and we 
have fallen into grievous sin, unless there is a secret 
place where the confession can be poured out, there is 
nothing else that can sweeten again the fontal waters 
of our life. There in deepest communion with our God 
we may learn the secret of that forgiveness which can 
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make us clean again, even though it be by blood. 
There is a fountain for sin and all uncleanness, but it is 
not in anything external, nor in anything short of God 
Himself. Only in deepest intimacy of spirit with Him 
who has felt our sin most deeply, whose face has been 
marred with sorrow over us, can we learn how to be 
clean again. Jesus did not create such a fountain ; 
but by His life He revealed its existence in the very 
heart of God, and invited men to that alone which can 
cleanse us from all sin. 

There are moments of weariness of body and of soul, 
~when the exhortation to be up and doing simply adds 
a further burden by its impossible command. It is all 
very well to say that we should learn to nerve ourselves, 
rise up from our weakness and be strong. This is to 
forget how frail we are. . Just as our physical frame and 
our mental machinery cannot continue without the 
sweet restorative of sleep, so we cannot live our lives 
unless there are regular seasons when we refresh our 
souls by resting for awhile on the bosom of God. This 
experience has no weakening effect. It is comfort ; 
that is, strengthening and reheartening by communion 
with the very source of our being. To endeavour to 
live without communion with the Father of our spirits 
is like striving to live without sunlight, air, food or sleep, 
and ends in disaster to the soul or in that comatose, 
lethargic condition, that in so many has to pass for life. 

Be sure if the spirit of Jesus attained its supreme 
mastery over life by retiring into the secret place of the 
Most High, we shall only do our day’s work, preserve 
‘our souls in peace and overcome the world by knowing 
the comfort of the mother heart of God. 
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THE MANNER OF GOD’S DWELLING WITH US 


“ Behold the tabernacle of God is with men, and He shall 
dwell with them, and they shall be His peoples, and God 
Himself shall be with them.”—REv. xxi. 3. 


It has been suggested that much of the imagery of 
the Book of Revelation is borrowed from the natural 
surroundings amid which it was written. For it was 
written from Patmos, a small, rocky island in the 
figean. From this lonely watch-tower a wonderful 
panorama of sea and sky would ever stretch before the 
writer. Patmos and the islets with which the sur- 
rounding sea is studded are all of volcanic origin, and 
it may be that some natural cataclysm of earthquake, 
eruption and storm, witnessed by the writer, provided 
him with the dreadful material of his picture. ‘‘ And 
the heaven was removed as a scroll when it is rolled up ; 
and évery mountain and island were moved out of 
their places.”” Indeed the whole book reads like the 
description of a day of storm. Clouds race across the 
sky like armies on horseback, the sea writhes like a 
monster in pain, ominous silence is succeeded by peals 
of thunder like a voice from heaven. It is only towards 
evening that the storm abates, the clouds roll away to 
the west, shining like the bulwarks of some golden city, 
and then the sun itself streams forth in shafts of light 
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that descend upon land and sea like God’s heaven come 
down to earth. It is then that the writer realizes that 
God’s habitation is not in some distant sphere, but 
_here with men. 

'»»He describes the manner of God’s dwelling with us 
as a tabernacling. The idea would have rich historic 
associations for a Jew, but to us it might suggest only 
a veiled and temporary dwelling; temple would 
convey more to our minds. Yet criticism may help 
us to an idea implicit in this word which the writer 
himself perhaps hardly recognized. The real tabernacle 
- of the Hebrews was not that elaborate and mystic 
building made familiar to us by the description elabor- 
ated in Exodus and Leviticus. Scholars believe that 
the real original structure is described for us in a frag- 
ment of Exodus (xxxiii. 7-11); there, it is nothing 
more than a simple soldier’s tent pitched outside the 
camp, where anyone might go to commune face to 
face with God. This might suggest to us that God’s 
dwelling with us is simple and wonderfully familiar ; 
His tent pitched alongside ours in the hard campaign. 
At any rate, the author is quite explicit in this when 
he passes beyond the symbolism. God Himself is to 
abide among His people “ familiar, condescending, 
patient, free.” It is the clearest proclamation of 
God’s presence with us that the Bible gives, and it is 
promised that as this is realized all sorrow, pain and 
death shall pass away. 


THIS THOUGHT HAS BEEN RECOVERED BY OUR OWN AGE 


xr: It had been practically lost for centuries, 
The evolution of thought concerning God both in 
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Greek and Hebrew circles, had the effect of removing 
Him to an awful distance from this world and the ways 
of men. In earlier days it had been otherwise. In 
ancient Greece every glade and hill, streams and the 
sounding sea were peopled with deities. And there is 
sufficient evidence in the Hebrew Bible that once 
Syria and Arabia were covered with sacred spots where 
gods had revealed themselves to men. The way in 
which this was conceived was crude, and the worship 
with which it was accompanied was often unethical 
and licentious. But the reforms in thought and 
practice which attenuated God into an idea, or rele- 
gated Him to a distant sphere, though necessary, were 
accomplished with distinct loss. The Platonic con- 
ception of God must strike all save philosophers as 
very shadowy and abstract ; the gods were slain by 
philosophical thought.’ The consciousness of sin which 
came to the Jews after’the exile made it necessary to 
mark off everything in man and the world from con- 
tact with the awful holiness of God. Soon men feared 
to take His name upon their lips. The Jehovah of 
national and personal experience gave place to Lord 
or God, the abstract idea of Deity, and this was even- 
tually replaced, for reverential reasons, by the imper- 
sonal term “ Heaven.” Even the homely speech of 
Jesus has been toned down to accord with this ten- 
dency. Mark’s “Kingdom of God” becomes in 
Matthew, ‘‘ Kingdom of Heaven.” The simple appel- 
lation of Father used by Jesus must receive the formal 
addition ‘‘ which art in heaven.”’ Jesus never attacked 
this idea of God’s distance, but all His thought and 
speech assume that God is present with us, implicated 
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most deeply in the affairs of the world and dwelling in 
the hearts of men. 

The Christian faith has never been able to overcome 
the effect of this tradition. Although the fulfilment 
of the ancient prophecy of Immanuel, God with us, 
was seen to be realized in Jesus, yet this seems to have 
been conceived as peculiar to His personality and 
therefore incidental to His sojourn on the earth. 
Jesus also leaves earth for that distant heaven, and the 
world is left with only a memory, while the Church 
mourns an absent Lord for whose return she must 
patiently wait. It is true that the New Testament 
makes the presence of the Spirit of God the permanent 
bequest and effect of the ministry of Jesus; but in 
common thought and devotion the Spirit of God is 
always conceived as something less than God Himself, 
an impersonal influence, an emanation, a power acting 
from a distance; not the very fulness and glory of 
God’s Being. The general result has been an almost 
complete exclusion of God from His universe. To 
think of Him as actually present is felt to involve 
certain risks to our thought of God. It tends to 
pantheism ; it brings God into perilous relationship 
with sin and evil; and it lays upon the faith that can 
only catch some hints and whispers of Him a strain 
and rebuke it cannot bear, if it is asked to believe that 
the glorious presence of God is actually tabernacling 
with us. 

2. The recovery of the earlier thought has come to 
our age like a new evangel, 

It has seemed to promise a way out of our modern 
religious difficulties. The discoveries of astronomical 
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science have relegated any heaven above our heads to 
an enormous distance from earth. That very solid 
looking dome of blue which seemed so fitted to be the 
ceiling of earth and the floor of heaven derives its 
colour from depths of space no instruments or calcula- 
tions have been able to sound. Nothing is more 
remarkable than the way in which religion has adjusted 
itself to this astounding discovery. But scientific and 
practical minds find the adaptation difficult. In the 
vastness of space the “there”? and “here” of our 
expression have no ascertainable meaning whatever. 
The investigations of physical science preclude any 
intervention of God in the material series. For 
everything and every event there is a material ante- 
cedent which is sufficient to explain its consequent. 
If only we postulate a mighty physical energy, cease- 
lessly. creative and everywhere present, then all 
existence is self-explained, from the whirl of the atom 
to the latest thought of man. Science does not profess 
to be able to explain what this force is, nor will she 
take upon herself to decide whether its ultimate nature 
is to be judged by its manifestations in matter or in 
man. But the general effect has been disastrous to 
religion. The necessity of an original creation seems 
to be obviated, while the claim of intervention seems 
to be completely shut out. 

But to affirm that God is already here, moving 
through all events and in all minds, if it does not 
provide a complete solution, so shifts the issues of 
debate that a certain respite is gained. The discovery 
of boundless space makes no difference if God is a 
Spirit to whom space has no obstacle, because for Him 
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it has no existence. He cannot be discerned entering 
the material or human scheme at any moment or point, 
simply because He is the sustaining power of the 
whole scheme. Only go further into your analysis of 
matter, only observe history closer and make a deeper 
acquaintance with yourself, and you still come to God. 

This idea has answered to the deepest religious 
craving. For religion cannot be content merely with 
a philosophical thought of God. It is more than a 
thought of God religion craves, even though it corre- 
spond absolutely to His reality. Thought is too peri- 
- lously subjective ; it comes and goes ; it can be affected 
by the varying emotions of the mind ; it can be assailed 
and shown to lack demonstration or consistency. 
Neither can religion be content with the theologian’s 
“prace’”’ of God. Grace has been conceived as a 
power of God which acts irresistibly upon human 
nature, and therefore does what thought so often fails 
to do, moves to action. But it is conceived as springing 
from distant transactions and operating in a strictly 
external way. Under the handling of the theologian 
the word has almost reversed its original meaning. 
It has become hard, unyielding and ungracious. No, 
for man’s healing nothing will suffice short of the actual 
presence of God. For the redemption of earth, pro- 
phets and messengers are insufficient ; heaven itself 
must descend to men. If our painful longing for a 
better condition of earthly life is ever to be answered, 
we need to be in contact with an inexhaustible and 
ever active ideal. Nothing can adjust itself to the 
eccentricities and variation of a creature like man save 
an answering personality capable of infinite adaptation 
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and swiftly mobile with solicitous love. If God 
_ Himself is with us, all is well ; nothing less is sufficient 
or safe. 

3. But new difficulties have arisen with the adoption 
of this idea. 

It has been rejected as inadequate by distinguished 
thinkers. The theologian is unable to deny that the 
sustaining force of the universe and of man is God, 
or that all history and religion are manifestations of 
a spirit dwelling with man; but he maintains that 
this force and this spirit are not to be identified with 
the whole of God. God is not only immanent in 
nature and in man; He is infinitely transcendent 
beyond them. And it is this transcendence which 
we chiefly have to bear in mind, for it is upon this 
that religion depends. Prominent modern philosophers 
are likewise attacking the idea that man is the mani- 
festation of a force, however wonderful. He is 
bimself an original creator of force, a new starting 
point in the world, able to change the course of history, 
alter the face of nature, and make for himself what 
destiny he will. Others say that if you identify God 
with what is active in the world or with the spirit 
moving in man, then you have only a constant source 
of energy the sum total of which must remain for ever 
the same. On the contrary, there is a continual 
growth and extension of natural powers which demand 
a continually creative spirit, and religion bases all its 
hope and draws all its powers from a transcendent 
reality which it discovers by continually pressing 
beyond the world around us and beyond the natural 
man within. 
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And this seems to plunge us back into the old weari- 
some discussions. More freedom is gained, but it is 
a freedom as fateful of evil as of good. Religious 
hope seems jeopardied by the demand for a freedom 
which is practically purposeless and certainly incal- 
culable. And the idea of renewal from without seems 
to leave us either waiting upon some movement of 
God which He seems very slow to make, or a prey to 
the unwholesome race of priests and scribes who are 
prepared to tell us all about that transcendent God 
about which common mortals can know nothing. 

And the effect upon some who have welcomed the 
idea of God’s dwelling with us somewhat confirms this 
charge of inadequacy. They have seized upon the idea 
of an immanent God with rapturous enthusiasm, for 
here is something that at last they can understand. 
They have been out of patience with the whole scheme 
and symbolism of transcendentalism. They have had 
serious doubts whether the transcendental could ever 
be proved or whether it even had any existence. But 
now God has become suddenly comprehensible and 
ascertainable. They do recognize certain impulses 
in themselves towards good: they can see that this 
impulse has gradually lifted man from the past and is 
now urging ardent spirits to reform the world. And 
this they discover is what is meant by God. In the 
first glow of this discovery, they feel a great increase 
of power, faith revisits them, and they plunge into 
work. Then afterwards come reaction and disappoint- 
ment, or a strong resistance may meet their efforts 
to create a nobler self. And suddenly they are up 
against some disquieting suggestions. This immanent 
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power seems to have very distinct limitations ; 
it gets tired, flags and fails. It is to them irrelevant 
to ask whether they have preserved a religious attitude 
towards this power, whether they have prayed or 
surrendered themselves to its impulse. This immanent 
power, if God, should work on victoriously through 
them and through everyone. To suggest prayer seems 
to throw you back on to the obsolete idea that 
you must seek for power outside yourself, which seems 
quite absurd if God is already here. And when they 
suddenly come into conflict with those who seem to be 
working against all that they understand by God, they 
begin to question what spirit this is. Is this also the 
immanent God? They come to the conclusion that 
whatever the immanent spirit is, it is not the all- 
powerful and glorious God. Frequently they lapse 
into despair or denial. The only force we can depend 
upon in this world is that which man himself exerts ; 
human effort is the only hope of mankind ; it is useless 
to bother any more about God. And then when it is 
observed how slow man is to do anything at all, and how 
nature and society and man’s own frame conspire 
against him, it has to be recognized how impotent the 
spirit of man really is. The strife is hopeless while 
we have such little power. And there is no other to 
help. So we must go, like a clock run down, like a 
candle burnt out, to the silence and the darkness. 
What then is wrong? Is this conception of God’s 
dwelling with men untrue? There is another inter- 
pretation. 
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A MORE RELIGIOUS REALIZATION IS NECESSARY 


i, 


| x. It is God Himself who dwells with us. | 

“It is not some vague drift of things, not merely the 
tendency which can be discerned in evolution, or the 
progress which can be measured in history. It is not 
some resistless force which is so completely manifested 
in all that happens that we can identify all events 
with its absolute nature. In dealing with such a 
creature as man all conceptions of force, even of 
omnipotence, are entirely useless. Man at least has 
‘the power of refusing all such external application. 
Nor is it simply that good which I do or wish to do. 
But it is something more personal, pure, and wonderful. 
It is the infinite God, who is incomparable beauty, 
~ absolute truth, eternal love, whom to worship is the 
highest desire of man’s being, the unfading attraction 
of his noblest loyalty and service. And this God most 
glorious, desired and wonderful is said to be dwelling 
with us, near as the sea which flows in to fit all the 
sinuosities of the shore, so marvellously inward that 
He is nearer to us than our own souls, so penetrating 
in His light and warmth that down to the deepest 
recesses of our nature He radiates and heals. Not the 
chaos which first felt His moving breath, nor the 
seraphim who veil His glory from their faces, nor the 
thought that has issued from His mind, nor Jesus who 
was so one with the Father, lie nearer to Him than we 
do in every moment of our life and in every part of our 
being. That is the very fulness of the statement, and 
less than this it cannot mean. 

Yet such a declaration would immediately arouse a 
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definite denial from thousards who remain utterly 
unconscious of God at all, or, at least, of God dwelling 
with them in this wise. They would be forced to 
declare that no such-personal presence touched their 
loneliness or warmed their spirit, no such object of 
worship wrought the mind to rapt contemplation or 
humble adoration ; that they were utterly unaware of 
any such contact with goodness as at once fired their 
aspiration and yet wrought in them a great humility ; 
that no inner voice spoke so deep an invitation, no 
influence led them to such surrender and assent of 
their whole being, as this would do, if it were true. 
But that is the issue, and it would clear the way to 
an understanding whether religion brings a man into 
touch with that which, unconsciously to him, enshrouds 
and penetrates his being, or whether it has to add 
something to him which before was never there. The 
modern discovery that a man may be influenced and 
pressed upon by an environment which is registered 
within, and of which he is, nevertheless, completely 
unconscious, may throw some light upon this appar- 
ently impossible condition of our unconsciousness to 
our real environment. Indeed, the agony of confession 
to which this statement would force some of us would 
in itself be a great advance. Instead of being satisfied 
with what we took to be all that God was, or all that 
religion could reveal, we should be forced to recognize, 
either that the claims of religion were untrue, or that 
we had never known its deepest reality. There have 
been some cases where men have sworn with all the con- 
fidence of sincerity that they knew none of these things, 
and others where it has been the sad confession of those 
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who were supposed to know God for themselves. But 
the very making of such a confession has immediately 
awakened in them a strange experience, as if some voice 
spoke within for the first time, or as if some great 
convulsion, brought a new world at that moment to 
their eyes. }It should not be the task of our religious 
teaching to accommodate itself to the average expe- 
rience of the unexamined life ; but to force men every- 
where to look beyond that of which they are conscious. 
For by every necessity of nature, history, and expe- 
rience, there is no explanation of man that does not 
demand that his spirit is in touch with an infinite 
spiritual personality, in which his life stands explained, 
and in conscious fellowship with which he alone can 
come to himself. 
| 2, But the~fulness of meaning contained in this 
“declaration is only to be realized in a religious way. 
We recognize how much more a man can become 
aware of by education, how much more comes into 
view by the shifting of his conscious horizon; but the 
highest revelation of all comes through a religious 
consciousness, for which these other things are but the 
preparation. And by religious we mean two things. 
First, it is the relation of ourselves to something 
higher. Of nothing do we remain more in ignorance, 
and yet nothing is more easily discoverable, than 
that we are continually in touch with a reality which 
surpasses our analysis or achievement. But the 
slightest moral experiment with this paradoxical 
reality of human thought and ideals, shows that this 
is always higher than anything we ever become. It 
is truly transcendent, but—and this is the amazing 
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thing—the transcendent is immanent. It is man’s own 
self which is always conscious of something greater 
than himself. This relation to something greater than 
self is the most indisputable fact of man’s inner life, 
although in most it is never recognized, and in many 
it is ignored or feared because of the perplexity and 
desire that would come upon them if this became a 
fact around which their whole inner life had to be 
lived. But it is just as man makes this higher within 
him the reality which he chooses to depend upon and 
the object of his continual aspiration, that it grows 
into religion, where the deepest intercourse, surrender 
and communion lift him ever beyond himself and reveal 
the possibility of his unending growth. } 
But, second, it would not be religion if this higher 
‘reality, this dwelling of God with us, was of such a 
nature that it broke down our personality and 
triumphed over our will. We must be lifted to that 
higher by the attraction of its beauty and the reason- 
ableness of its life. God must lift us by love, and by love 
alone. Otherwise we should fail of kinship with Him. 
It might do for kinship with the clouds and streams, 
the rocks and the stars; but never kinship with 
Him who is what He is by freedom, love and choice. 
So} the recognition of His presence with us, while it 
-is that on which we depend for every breath we draw, 
will only come to us like the leading of light, like the 
lure of a whispering breeze, like the call of a little child. 
It needs therefore attention, expectation, the setting 
of the heart to watch, the willingness to be the higher 
that we know and the higher still; these things will 
reveal this mighty miracle to be about us. | 
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3. It is thus that God’s dwelling with us will become 
manifest. 

Only this will draw us near to one another. Lying 
as it does at the basis of all life, it is the one secret 
that will unite-us all. It means the discovery of such 
power that, in this realized presence of God, we shall 
be able to take away all tears, end all pain, and banish 
even death.» 

Do not turn aside from the truth because you cannot 


~ feel it to be so. ) What you know or feel is a very small 


fragment of the world, what you are depends upon a 


- greatly vaster world than that, and what you may be 


depends upon the contiguity of a world inexhaustible 
and infinite. Do not spurn the lowly way by which 
God alone can become real. Not learning nor the 
closest observation can make it clear, but only the 
desire for it to become real in you. ‘God will become 
visible as His dwelling in ydw becomes the joyful 
recognition of youtir whole life, the radiant testimony 
of your whole nature. 
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VII 
THE GOSPEL OF THE INCARNATION 


“The Word became flesh.’’—Joun i. 14. 


In these four words the Fourth Evangelist sums up 
and gives a new direction to centuries of thought. 
Behind this phrase lies the best thinking of Plato and 
the most daring speculation of Philo, and it could not 
have been written without their help; and yet what 
the Evangelist himself adds is something that never 
came within the horizon of their thought. Greek 
speculation had laboured under the necessity of finding 
‘some connecting link between God and the world, and 
for this purpose it had conceived the notion of the 
Logos. ‘‘Logos”’ is translated in our Bible as “ Word ;” 
but Reason, Thought, Intention and Idea would also 
be necessary to express the full content of the term. 
To the operation of this Divine Reason the Greeks had 
traced the creation of the world, displaying itself in the 
order underlying things, and, still more clearly, in the 
mind of man. In Jesus, says this writer, the Divine 
Reason became flesh. This would have seemed 
impossible both to Plato and Philo, and the statement 
throws down therefore a new challenge to thought. It 
is that challenge which we are to take up and try to 
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‘s These words are generally regarded as the-basis~ of 
i doctrine of-the-Incarnation, as a proof text of the 
pre- -existence and essential deity of Jesus, and you will 
imagine perhaps that they are to be accepted or 

_ rejected on these grounds. (Some of us may therefore 
_22) feel virtuous- because we do accept the doctrine of the 
Incarnation of God,/ because we bend in reverence 
before a mystery too deep for the exercise of human 
thought. To attempt to understand how the Infinite 
God could become a human personality would be 
presumption ; it must be accepted jas a proof of God’s 
great love to man and the measure of His self-humilia- 
tion. But the. question of mystery and humiliation 
does not seem, to have entered our author’s mind. To 
him the idea is a Gospel, necessitating an entirely 


A 


different view of life. For to him the Logos was “” ~ 


wu te bi : ; : 
“~<SC™ revealed in flesh more,than in the power of,things or,» ~ 


4in the strength-of- thought, ,»The-truth-ef-the state- 
ment-cannot-therefore-be-accepted merely as a dogma. 


«Our belief in it can only be displayed in a conception * “” 


of life, in a view of human personality, in a revised 
estimate of the physical flesh. / And because these 
words have been so bound up with numerous doctrinal 
systems, others may be inclined to turn away from the 
gospel that lies in them as something altogether incom- 
prehensible. How could the Absolute Spirit be 
revealed in flesh ; how could God be seen in a carpenter ? 
Well, for the moment leave aside all questions of how 
this could take place, and even the Person in whom it 
was consummated, and just take the bare idea for the 
suggestion that it carries and for the view of life that it 
would entail. The idea may perhaps come to your 
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mind more acceptably and easily if it is orpressed4 in, 

different words. Here it is in poetry ‘(A 2 Unt: Upuls A 
( “ And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
< With human hands the creed of creeds 

Ee In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

i aes _giore aprons than, all Poetic thought. we 

And here it is.in paraphrase : ‘From ‘he beginning 

there was with God an Intention, which Intention was 

divine as the Mind that conceived it. In accordance 

with this Intention all things were created, and the °° 

Intention. was.the supporting substance of all things. 

Yet things could not utterly disclose that Inten- \“ 

tion, because they could not themselves be aware 

of it. So the Intention became life, and in the mind of 

man this life became light, that light that lighteth all 

human reason, rational and moral. Even yet the 

Intention was not fully disclosed, for human reason 

worked darkly, and could not comprehend the light. 

Then at last the Intention became flesh, was disclosed 

through a human personality, and flashed forth its 

glory in the activities of a human life.) The glory of 

God is unimaginable, but it was shown forth in human 

life ; no eye hath ever seen it as it is, but at length in 

flesh itqwas expressed, and in real life it was declared. 

Now Jit is not upon the glory and spirituality of the 

Word that you are meant to think; nor upon the 

limitation which human personality would impose 

upon God, nor upon the humiliation that contact with 

human flesh would entail. It is with this idea: that 

flesh was a better medium than things or thought, and 

therefore the possibilities of the material and physical 

receive a new measure. Try first of all to feel the 
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paradox and challenge of the thought. The writer does 
not say : The Word became a Man—had a body ; but 
he takes this term, about which something repulsive 
and. carnal seems to hang, and says: ‘“‘the Word 
became flesh.” And he gives no hint of any idea 
that, as a consequence, the Word was well-nigh extin- 
guished under its heavy pall; on-the-contrary, glory 
as..of.the uncreatedThought~of-God~streamed forth: 
The New Testament does not say with the Christian 
hymn: ‘‘ Veiled in flesh the Godhead see’’; but, 
‘* manifested in the flesh.” | 


THE IDEA CHALLENGES THOUGHT TO A REVOLUTION 


1. Unfortunately, its revolutionary character has 
been obscured under a reversionary process. 

Whatever Jesus actually and historically was, it 
must have been what He was that prompted the 
beginnings of the Christian faith. By whatever means 
the first generation sought to express its consciousness 
of what Jesus meant to them, it is evident that they 
were under strong compulsion to find some expression. 
We may reject all their categories as meaningless, and 
the movement of thought which slowly deified Him as 
a complete mistake, but it was something that He had 
been to them which constrained them to this. The 
earliest disciples were simple men, untrained in theo- 
logical subtleties. They felt that they had been living 
with God these last few months, felt it all the more now 
that Jesus was gone. They had been brought up in a 
strictly monotheistic religion where the habit of deify- 
ing persons was called by a very ugly name. The 
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prevailing thought of God was what we have come to 
call deistic, admitting of almost no nearness or likeness 
between God and man. And yet within a very few 
years the Church was thinking of Jesus, praying to 
Jesus, and worshipping Jesus as practically indis- 
tinguishable from God. We are not concerned to 
question this process ; we may find others more com- 
prehensible ; at this point we merely want to correct 
an unfortunate result, which it soon had and which has 
continued to this day, of almost concealing the message 
that underlies our text. 

For this process had the effect of effacing-the real 
Jesus by the very necessities that the process seemed to 
demand. We can see this process at work very early, 
in the transcribing of the meagre records of the life, 
removing many of the touches which gave life and 
vividness to the first rough portraiture. First of all, 
references to the great stress and haste of the ministry 
disappear, together with mention of the pressure of the 
crowds. It was doubtless felt that this was inconsistent 
with the dignity and calm of a divine Person. Then 
all that bears record of strong human passion in utter- 
ances of anger, disappointment or anguish, and any- 
thing that betrays a limitation of power or knowledge 
is eliminated. The Gospel of Matthew never represents 
Jesus as needing to seek information by asking ques- 
tions. Although the Fourth Gospel seeks to restore 
the reality of the human person as a doctrine, the 
portrait shows a separated and unworldly Person who 
conducts mysterious arguments against the unbelieving 
Jews on the subject of His own Personality. Now 
because modern criticism has disclosed this process at 
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work, it is thought that this disposes of the divine 
significance of Jesus ; and so, because the method does 
not appeal, the meaning is lost to us. 

This dismissal of the matter is superficial, and over- 
looks the fact that there must have been something in 
Jesus that started this process and suggested its 
necessity. Recover the lowly human Jesus by -what- 
ever-means-you may, and you do not theréby get away 
from the feeling of God; yowrather intensify it. To 
many an advanced scholar and critic there has come 
the discovery that in the real historic Jesus you find 
yourself!tunder a strange but unmistakable conscious- 
ness of God. But if this is an effect produced by the 
human Jesus, then a more fruitful explanation seems 
to suggest itself ; namely, that if God can be ministered (/U 
through a human personality, then there must be that 
in God which corresponds to what we call humanity. 
Instead of altering the portrait of Jesus in order to 
accord the better with our preconceived notions of 
God, we can see that it is our idea of God which needs 
to be altered. When that is done a new conception of 
the meaning of ee and the possibilities of the 
flesh is opened to us. 

2. But however we think on this matter the i inspira- 
tion of the idea can hardly be entirely obscured. 

If it is held that, in Jesus, God entered humanity for 
the first time, and in such a way as to demand a stupen- 
dous miracle and a breach of natural law, even then it 
must be held that human nature cannot be in entire 
contradiction to the Nature of God ; that the conditions 
of human life do not involve the extinction of what we 
call God ; and that even the physical basis of human 
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life is capable of revealing Deity. If people who cling 
to the credal definition of Jesus would only believe their 
own doctrines sufficiently, perhaps there would not be 
so great discontent with orthodoxy. For the practical 
inference of any doctrine of real incarnation involves a 
radically altered estimate of human life and even of its 
material basis. 

But if the view outlined in the prologue to the Fourth 
Gospel is held, then this practical value seems to be 
contained as the real meaning of the idea. Working 
along this line, human personality is seen to be that 
which results as the completion of a process in which 
the Thought of God finds fuller and clearer expression ; 
so that the very flesh comes to be regarded as a medium 
more suited than anything else for revealing the nature 
of God. For the moment this may seem to controvert 
our thought of God as pure spirit ; but what it entails 
is not that God has a physical basis, but that, for our 
conception of what He is, we get nearest the truth when 
we see love at work in actual life and expressing itself 
- in deeds of lowly human necessity. 

¢ Not in the power that has scattered worlds like gold 
dust through the heavens ; not in the silent forces that 
chain the stars in their courses ; not in the mysterious 
life which lives in human thought, creates the worlds of 
imagination and knowledge, and..images..infinity, 
eternity, and-perfection; but in the love that toils, 
and sweats, and weeps,.and-bleeds, is God’s own Self 
displayed. Not in “ Plato’s brain,’ but in “ Lord 
Christ’s heart’; not in the thought that sees things 
steadily and sees them whole, but in a body broken 
and..in.-poor™bleeding flesh have men come to feel 
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that the creative Word of God has found its highest 
utterance. 


. THIS IDEA } HAS TO STRUGGLE WITH DEEP-SEATED 
i OPPOSITION 


a. Itt{has to overcome ages of false thinking con- 
cerning the human body. 

On this subject Christianity found a world unprepared 
to listen to it. In his early struggles between flesh 
and spirit man felt that victory could be won only by 
the drastic remedy of despising, deadening and de- 
materializing the body. The uncontrollable passions 
must be destroyed by starvation, every avenue of 
sense must be blocked, every affection crucified, ) All 
man’s sufferings came from his desire for bodily 
existence, and could be escaped only by the slow 
murder of the flesh. He was cheated by the vision 
of the eyes, enslaved by the cravings of appetite, bound 
by the pleasures and pains of feeling... A campaign 
against the body had to be undertaken in order to be 
free. This conviction finds expression in many of the 
Eastern religions. }; But it had not been without effect 
upon the West. Something of its effect may perhaps 
be traced in Stoicism, but much more in the appearance 
in Palestine of the sect of the Essenes, of whom we 
should be glad to have more accurate information. 
They seem to have renounced the entanglements of 
family connection and a life within the world, and to 
have retired to the desert to practise the ascetic life. 
The movement may have left some influence upon the 
earliest documents of Christianity. In such an atmo- 
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sphere the Son of Man could only be regarded as a 
gluttonous man and a wine-bibber. » 


(And Christianity did not win. To conquer that 


ancient world the leaders of Christian thought often 
snatched a weapon from their opponents, with the 
result that Christianity after Constantine presents a 
mixed appearance, to be accounted for partly as a 
conquest of Christianity by the world, and not entirely 
as a conquest of the world by Christianity. Ascetic 
monasticism, which is in reality an alien importation 
into the Christian view of things, soon took a firm hold- 
and won thousands of adherents. The best blood of 
the Church was drawn away to the deserts of Africa, 
where the spiritual life was pursued to the neglect of the 
body. Almost incredible stories of bodily_filth-and 
physical rottenness can be found in the chronicles of 
the hermits. , Helped by.the doctrine of the miraculous 
conception, and.by some of the less inspired teaching 
of the Apostle Paul, Celibacy and.-virginity became the 
highest callings, and marriage was regarded as a con- 
cession to human weakness. 

.2. Yet primitive Christianity was,—in-—reality, in 
unmistakable opposition to this despising of the flesh. 

The earliest heresy which the Church recognized as 
such was that known as Docetism. This was a theory 
that the body of Jesus must have been merely a 
phantasm, since God could not have come into contact 
with anything so gross as a human body./ In the 
interest of this idea it was denied that Jesus could have 
suffered on the cross; either the divine part of Him 
escaped from the body at the moment of the crucifixion, 
or Simon of Cyrene was crucified as a substitute. The 
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Divine could never have suffered the revolting physical: 
torment of the cross. It is/ Against this heresy that~ 
the author of the Johanniné writings flings all the 
weight of his protest.) It was a real. body that suffered 
on the cross; the Word did become flesh; he that 
denies that Jesus Christ came in the flesh is Antichrist. 

In giving expression to this idea the Christian 
conviction employed sayings which may seemto-us 
crude,--but which certainly leave no doubt as to the 
point aimed at. It was by the blood of Jesus that our 
sins arecleansed. This probably never meant just what 
it has come to mean in popular religious thought, but 
it did mean that human sin was not cleansed by thinking 
about it, but by a conflict which in the end exacted 
blood. The Fourth Gospel insists that it is eating the 
flesh and drinking the blood of Jesus that gives life to a 
man; communion with some vital principle that can 
only be expressed in terms of actual life. However far 
we may revolt from some of the inferences that have 
been made from this language, it would be a disaster 
if we failed to retain what it strove to express. 

‘ For us it must remain a passionate conviction that 
the revelation of God in the humanity of Jesus means 
the sanctification of the whole of human life, so that 
there is nothing connected with it that is common or 
unclean. It means that the world in which we live is 
fitted to be a discipline of God for our souls. It means 
that the body may become a temple of the Holy Ghost. 
Even the Greek glorification of the human form never 
dreamed of anything so wonderful as this. } 

3. Modern science is helping us to recover this 
truth. 
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The discovery of man’s dependence upon nature, the 
relation of his physical frame to the body of the brutes, 
the extraordinary connection between brain and thought, 
have been pressed into the service of the materialistic 
hypotheses until. all spirit and spontaneity seemed to 
be excluded from life. The theory demanded that 
man should jettison his greatest hopes and the precious 
gains of the spirit, and accept this dismal account of 
an origin from that which is without life, or mind, or 
love. 

It is safe to say that we are recovering from this 
conclusion by finding a higher point of view. Man can 
never surrender his conviction that he is a spiritual 
being ; and if it is proved that what is spiritualin him 
owes more than was thought to a physical basis, then 
that physical side must have a different and more 
spiritual meaning. If the outcome of nature is eventu- 
ally rational, moral, religious, then nature itself must 
be interpreted according to spiritual laws. Moreover, 
science has come to discover that this matter which 
threatened to engulf everything is something wonder- 
fully immaterial ; at least, is not what matter was once 
thought to be. 

It will be a tremendous loss if religion fails to realize 
that, although materialism is defeated, there can be 
no return to the false spirituality of pre-scientific days. 
But there still lies open that very interpretation of the 
physical that the Incarnation demands. Facts have 
forced us to recognize that religion cannot ignore 
sanitation, that spirituality will not compensate for the 
neglect of hygiene, and that the question of food and 
drink is a more spiritual one than has always been 
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realized. We see the wisdom of the apostolic injunc- - 
tion which commands us to eat and drink, and do all 
that we do in the spirit of the Lord Jesus. For us at 
least there must be no dichotomy of what God has 
joined together. The physical may be the basis of the 
spiritual and the natural may be the medium of the 
supernatural. 


\TH& IDEA ENTAILS THE HALLOWING OF THE 
MATERIAL 


1.\The flesh may become the highest minister of 
the spiritual.) 

How far the senses have been the gateway of the 
spiritual, science may feel at present unable to decide, 
but if she ever does decide that the flesh, and not some 
mysterious other thing, has been for us the medium of 
thought and spirit, Christians at least will be in no 
wise alarmed, for did not the very Word become flesh ? 
Let every gateway of sense be closed in the infant and 
imbecility is the certain result. In the light of these 
things we can never affect to despise, or afford to ignore 
physical questions. _The modern concern for a healthy 
environment and a strong body has often had to win its 
way against so-called spiritual objections, but it is seen 
to be consonant with a belief in the Incarnation. For 
everywhere the material is seen to contain the possi- 
bility of the spiritual, and the flesh that has so often 
seemed to be a drag upon the spirit is seen to be a fit 
medium for its expression. .‘‘ Not soul helps flesh more, 
now, than flesh helps soul.” 

How much the living flesh can disclose of spiritual 
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intention which words would utterly fail to express ! 
When sorrow makes speech an impertinence, what 
sympathy a handclasp can convey! How the voice 
betrays the emotion that we would often fain conceal ! 
Lovers find little need of words when the more eloquent 
eye can flash forth the depths of passion! How the 
face betrays the character that we flatter is still our own 
secret! Even the face marbled in death seems to reveal 
something of the forgiveness and peace of the eternal 
world. Paul dares to speak of the Glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ ! 

(Here is a truth that youth needs to know in its 
struggle with the rising passions. It will help to a true 
discipline to know that that which causes such severe 
temptation is not unclean of itself, but may become the 
basis of the purest emotion, and may minister to the 
purposes of God. All that truly serves the body, 
serves also the soul. Here are based the right arguments 
for abstinence from all that dulls the mind and corrupts 
the soul, whether food or drink. Christianity has dared 
to make three simple physical acts its Sacraments : 
washing, eating, drinking ! 

2.\This repudiates that false spirituality which is 
so subtle an enemy of our faith. 

What the life of pure spirit may be, what heaven is like, 
we may leave until we know ; but if we have not found 
the spiritual in the material, and heaven below, is it 
certain that we shall be able to appreciate those states 
when we reach them? We cannot set limits to the 
possibility of repentance, but can any repentance give 
us back what can be learned only from this life? We 
pass this way but once; nothing of heaven can 
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quite compensate for having missed the meaning of 
earth. 

i There still lingers amongst us a pagan conception of 
spirituality, which believes that there are definite 
spiritual acts, and a separate function or disposition 
that can be called spirituality. This is not Christianity. 
Spirituality can only be displayed in a distinctive way 
of doing common things ; by the way you dust a room, 
the principles on which you run a business, the-peint of 
view.from.which.-you.discuss.polities. ‘‘ Show me thy 
faith apart from thy works and I by my works will 
show thee my faith.” Spirituality must. bring-forth 
visible-fruits.;.it- must embody itself in life, in action ; 
it must become flesh. If your religious aspirations, 
your highest communions, your i inspiring thoughts, do 
not have these results, they are nothing but self- 
delusions.) 

g.( And al this has promise of still further incarnation. 

There are unredeemed areas of life which, just as 
unexpectedly as the flesh, may prove to be capable of 
expressing the divine Intention. There is nothing 
human that need be inherently in opposition to God. 
This reveals the utter hypocrisy of the idea that we can 
have a saved individual but not a saved society, a 
sanctified worship but not a sanctified business ;) the 
hypocrisy which says that you can never have organi- 
zation, ecclesiastical, industrial, or political, without 
having something that is irreconcilable-with-the-Idea;, 
below the level of the divine Intention. (It is the pre- 
valence of this belief that has brought about’ the 
gradual corruption of the Church, the exploitation of 
economic forces, the demoralization of politics. It is 
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this which has drawn off the concern of religion from 
the body of man, from the conditions of his material 
life, the wages he earns, the houses he lives in; with 
results of sheer catastrophe to morality and religion. 
The Gospel of the Incarnation invites us to believe in 
the sanctification of therapeutics, the redemption of 
economics, the sacredness of politics.. The dogma of 
the Trinity has at least this practical suggestion, to 
which we should do well to cling : that since God is not 
a Monad, but a Social Unity, then the Word, the Idea, 
the Intention of God can only be fully expressed in a 
Society. | For this further Incarnation we may well 
pray and labour, believing that since God has been seen 
through the medium of flesh, then through social 
institutions, through organized human life, there may 
come to many, who would never see God otherwise, the 
full vision of God in social righteousness, in human 
brotherhood, in the redemption of society. \ 
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VIII 
THE.HIDDEN CYCLE OF LIFE 


“Knowing . . . that He came forth from God, and goeth 
unto God.”—JOHN xiii. 3. 

In this simple phrase the Fourth Evangelist outlines 
the sublime circuit of the career of Jesus; taking its 
rise in the being of God, appearing for a moment on 
the plane of the temporal and transient, mixing in 
the affairs of mortals, its path crossed by conflict and 
struggle, its exit effected by the fury and hate of men, 
and yet preserving its perfect orbit, and so returning 
again to God whence He came. 

This affirmation concerning Jesus is true to the 
general type of thought which distinguishes the mind 
of this Evangelist, still the greatest of all theologians. 
For all appearances in this world he sought an explana- 
tion in the eternal and unseen realm. He believed 
that all that appears must be traced by the untiring 
mind to that which appears not. We see 


‘““On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven, a perfect 
round,” 


This was more to the writer, however, than a pleasing 
speculation. From what was here visible of the per- 
sonality of Jesus he was forced to postulate an origin 
and destiny of this character; just as, given any arc 
of a circle, the mathematician can infallibly construct 
the circle which explains and completes it. 

But this characteristic seems peculiar to Jesus. 
No other person who has appeared amongst us seems 
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to have necessitated such speculation. No other life 
seems to have led men so inevitably to think deep. 
thoughts about the relation of the eternal to the 
temporal, of the Divine to the human. If we dissent 
from much of that speculation; if we deplore the 
obliteration of the ever-appealing figure of the real 
Jesus by the uninviting metaphysical construction of 
ecclesiastical creeds, we can hardly deny that the 
impulse was inescapable. And yet the necessity for 
all this seems so absent from the impression that 
other persons make upon us. The career of Jesus 
seems to stand out in striking relief from the back- 
ground of ordinary life. His is so clear in its intention, 
so perfect in its achievement; the common life of 
man is so erratic, ungoverned and inexplicable. 
Observing the life of Jesus the Evangelist concludes 
that it moved from God to God. On the other hand, 
one of the earliest observations of man’s career pre- 
served in our native literature passes this verdict upon 
the life of man: “ It is like a sparrow that flies through 
the open door, flashes for a moment through the light, 
and passes out again into the night; from darkness 
to darkness.” And the highest genius which our 
nationality has produced, whose observation sounded 
all the shoals and deeps of our humanity, comes to 
very much the same conclusion. 


‘* Life’s but a walking shadow ; a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more; itis a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 
Because of His beauty and His order the Revelation 
calls Jesus, “The Morning Star”; the Epistle of 
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Jude speaks of men being ‘‘ wandering stars to whom 
is reserved the blackness of darkness for ever.”’ 

And yet how did men come to feel that there was 
this strange errancy in all human life? It was not first 
awakened by the contrast presented by the life of 
Jesus. Men who lived before He came, men who 
never heard of Him, men who have doubted the 
historicity of His story have felt this disorganization 
in human life. Yet in a completely disordered world 
no idea of order could arise. If human life sug- 
gested no meaning at all, we should have no conscious- 
ness of and no perplexity at its universal lack of 
direction. Somewhere in the mind there must be an 
ideal in comparison with which man’s life seems a 
wavering and broken line. The appearance of Jesus 
simply deepens the perception of this divergence. 
For however much we have. been taught to regard that 
life as a unique phenomenon, quite without connection 
with the common life of humanity, yet nothing can 
prevent its awakening within us the longing for a 
life like that. Nothing less would have contented us 
than to have lived as Jesus lived and to have died as 
He died. It is of no use telling us that this could 
never be, that it came about in the case of Jesus 
because He had a different origin, possessed a different 
nature, and came into the world for a different purpose. 
Nothing can still the longing that so it had been with 
us. Surely this is a witness that there is some relation 
between us and Jesus, a relation which is not to be 
expressed by bringing Him down to our level, but by 
lifting us to His. Nothing else can account for the 
attraction He has for us. Is the deep undiscovered 
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truth of our own personality that we also came from 
God and go to God ? 


IS THE CAREER OF JESUS THE CLUE TO HUMAN LIFE ? 


1. This is an idea continually recurring in one form 
or another. 

The belief in man’s continued existence after death 
is apparently co-eval with human thought. It seems 
to have arisen in groundless superstition, but that does 
not decide the question: the art of medicine and the 
discoveries of science had an origin no different in kind. 
But while the ground of the belief has changed con- 
tinually, and is still changing, the belief itself has 
continued. Despite the difficulties with which our 
imagination is beset when it endeavours to picture 
life beyond death in the light of modern knowledge, 
the belief not only persists, but it again shows signs of 
deepening its hold upon the thought of our age. 

The way in which this future life has been thought of 
by Christian theologians has, however, not helped us 
much. It is not held by them that man has a sure 
and certain destiny Godward. It is possible for man 
to live this life given him by God so that he shall be 
able utterly to alienate himself from God, and that 
for ever, so that for him continued life means an 
everlasting separation from God with all which that 
implies. Imagination recoils from contemplating such 
a dreadful outcome in a universe created and guided 
by God. The doctrine has been persistently ques- 
tioned, and it is to be doubted whether Christian faith 
in God does not invite its express repudiation. The 
position in which many find refuge is the larger hope 
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that somehow in the end all things will come right, 
but they fear to announce this lest the sense of sin and 
the fear of its serious consequences should be at all 
lessened. The motive everyone will respect—this is 
no place for trifling—but their faith one might question. 
If we adopt the method of Jesus, the appeal to the 
deepest and most natural human feeling, we must 
reach a point where the idea of man being able per- 
manently to separate himself from God refuses to be 
countenanced. Let a mother whose son has chosen 
the ways of sin and dies impenitent look upon the 
dead face of the offspring of her womb and try to 
believe that God has now for ever closed all gracious 
dealings with her boy. This is the test which Jesus 
relied on for giving men a knowledge of God. If it 
is so in the case of a mother, how much more your 
heavenly Father ? 

Just because man is man we are compelled to feel 
that somehow man must return to God; and just 
because God is God, we must hold that God cannot 
rest until the rebellious and the wandering have been 
sought and found. If it is wrong to give utterance 
to such a faith, it is wrong to cherish it. Economy of 
the truth which we believe, for fear of some bad influence 
it may have if openly maintained, is a faithless doc- 
trine, and one that history has sufficiently exposed. 
Our longing here is better guide to truth than our 
timid theologizing. And what is true can never harm 
us to know. 

The speculation of pre-existence has been less 
universal. It was part of the Platonic doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul that it had existed pre- 
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viously. The argument by which this belief was 
supported was found in the response to education. 
Since it was possible to teach a child the elements of 
geometry or logic in such a way that its mind would 
assert to its axioms, it was held that this could be 
accounted for in no other way than by the child 
simply bringing to memory the knowledge it had 
possessed in a pre-existing state. The argument will 
not appear to many of us as very cogent, and it has 
the serious difficulty of leaving to be accounted for 
the whole necessity for our appearance on this earth 
at all. It seems to imply that our entrance into this 
world has been of the nature of a fall. This is not a 
meaning of our life that can relate itself to the Christian 
view of the world. The cruder idea of re-incarnation, 
which has played so important a part in the moulding 
of the eastern mind, seems to be finding a renascence in 
the West just as it is failing in the East. It would 
provide an easy explanation of the conditions into 
which many are born in this life. But again it con- 
tradicts those natural impulses on which Jesus dared 
to build. Our first impulse is to help those who are 
poor, or maimed, or deficient. This impulse should 
be inhibited if they are suffering their just punishment. 
Indeed, this doctrine is perilously like a metaphysical 
statement of the widely-cherished idea that poverty 
is always the result of sin. 

Christian thought has hardly dared to discuss this 
subject very frankly, save in relation to Jesus Himself, 
where the doctrine of conscious pre-existence is 
supposed to be the orthodox faith. The Word or 
Son of God is held to have been eternally personal and 
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conscious, and Jesus was an incarnation of this. 
However orthodox this may claim to be, it does very 
little to help us to explain the mind of Jesus. The 
relation of the consciousness of Jesus to the conscious- 
ness of the Eternal Son has ever been an unsolved 
problem of systematic theology. But the general 
view that in some way unknown every soul of man 
comes from God, without positing personal pre- 
existence, is one widely held, and has been expressed 
nowhere better than in Wordsworth’s well-known lines : 


‘“‘ The soul that riseth with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar : 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home.’’ 


We can safely hold that we do come from God in 
the sense that we are born of the Divine Spirit. Some- 
thing in human life betrays its divine origin. The 
light of the infinite flickers, however uncertainly, in 
the mind of man. The presence and power of the ideal 
is a witness none can deny in himself, nor can he dare 
to deny it in others. The degradation and sinfulness 
of much in our humanity we confess, but this does 
nothing to refute our divine origin. It is only in the 
light of that origin that sin is rendered visible. And 
a daring faith seems able to touch this vital life in 
man and elevate it to consciousness and supremacy. 
It was by such a method that Jesus saved men. He 
did what so few of us have the courage to do, he dealt 
with men on the assumption that in the hidden heart 
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of them was something pure and powerful; that 
there dwelt in all an incorruptible seed of God. How 
it comes to be that this element is found in man 
alongside others which appear to be of such different 
origin is one provocative of much speculation. But 
the immediate question is whether the light of God 
is really there and whether it can be made the guiding 
star of life. It is certainly amazing the results that 
can be secured, if we begin, however timidly, to assume 
that this is so, and in this faith to shape our dealings 
with men. It works miracles in many a hopeless case. 
It was undoubtedly the faith which Jesus held, and it 
is perhaps a better basis for belief than speculations 
founded only on our timidity and unbelief. 


*“‘ A spark disturbs our clod ; 
Nearer we hold of God 
Who gives, than of His tribes who take, I must believe.’’ 


And can that which had so glorious a birth have 
any other destiny ? It seems impossible to hold that 
God has surrendered His purposes so entirely to man 
that it lies in his power utterly to defeat them. Can 
darkness conquer light ? Is the throne of God to be 
imperilled even by man’s sin? These are not the 
mutterings of doubt. They are the motions of faith 
lifting at last its voice against the centuries of thought- 
baptized Christian, but pagan still at heart. It is 
simply our Christian faith that compels us to believe 


‘ That after Last returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched : 
That what began best, can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst.”’ 
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2. Yet this has all been regarded as a dangerous 
speculation. 

It is supposed to conflict with human freedom. 
This hopeful destiny for every soul can only be 
cherished, so it is said, by endangering human freedom. 
Its heaven is a heaven of determinism ; its universalism 
overrides the laws of morality and the inevitable 
consequences of sin. It is curious to see this objection 
often put forward earnestly by thinkers who are 
supposed to have been trained in Calvinism. In that 
system it was supposed to be possible to hold that God 
predestined men and yet to believe that they came to 
Him or rebelled against Him quite of their own free 
will. But because Calvinism taught the predestina- 
tion of the wicked it is to be feared that its really 
hopeful doctrine of the sovereignty of God must suffer 
eclipse for many years to come. Still, it is surely 
asking too much to demand for man sucha freedom that 
he can simply do as he likes with himself for ever ; if 
he wills, postpone the completion of Christ’s kingdom, 
thwart the gracious purposes of God, and lay for ever 
upon the divine heart an eternal cross of failure, loss 
and pain. For if we are to hold the Christian thought 
of God, the loss of a soul is God’s loss, the loss of His 
property. Some have endeavoured to overcome the 
difficulties of this position by supposing that man can 
somehow alienate himself from the nature that God 
has given him, pad himself against the prickings of 
conscience, depersonalize himself, and so sink to 
nothingness. And now one might question whether this 
would be a very safe doctrine to preach. Are there not 
plenty of men who are carrying on a war against 
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something in them that will not be silenced or satisfied, 
and would they not hail with relief the declaration that 
a little more effort and the pain would cease, the voice 
would be strangled, and they would be troubled no 
more ? 

The power to choose our path has evidently been 
given to us, but it is not within our power to determine 
what path shall lead us to satisfaction. Man’s freedom 
is at least circumscribed by this fact, that he is a man, 
that is a creature made to find his rest, his joy, and his 
perfection in God. Man can never alter that condition 
of his nature. He may try all other ways, he may try 
to satisfy with selfishness or sin the soul which can only 
be satisfied with goodness and self-giving, but he can 
never succeed. And here surely lies a hope that does 
nothing to conflict with reasonable freedom. It is our 
freedom to obey the needs of our nature, and among 
these needs there must emerge at last the primal, 
eternal passion for God. That we are bound to come 
to by our own choice. And the other condition which 
cannot be changed is the unalterable love of God. It 
may be that man has the power to bring upon himself 
untold misery, suffering and shame. This is generally 
explained as the inexorable justice of God. True, but 
is it not equally the mercy of His love? We are 
beginning to understand that the physical pain we 
suffer here is always a sign of our having taken some 
wrong path, resisted some law of health ; and this sense 
of pain will gradually lead us all into a life more in 
conformity with our nature, and thus far it serves a 
beneficent purpose. Is it not right to hold as a 
fundamental article of faith that all God’s dealings with 
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us everywhere are leading to our truest joy and highest 
good? We need hold no sentimental universalism. 
The man who sins must suffer. It is of the tender 
mercy of our God that he shall suffer bitterly all that 
he has caused others to suffer, all that he ought himself 
to have suffered. But surely this also is designed to 
lead him to repentance. Or are we to understand that 
when death comes down, as it does so strangely and 
so swiftly, that the discipline of God immediately 
changes its purpose? This is to ask us to believe that 
His love changes. Such thoughts seem to compel us 
to believe that the destiny of each soul is in God; 
whatever way we take, however long we defer it, and 
however much suffering we bring upon ourselves by 
our tarrying and refusal. 

Indeed, about one personality all this is held as 
fundamental. The orthodox conception of Christ is 
that He lived an absolutely true human life, was 
tempted, and felt the full force of sin’s assault, and chose 
freely the path of righteousness and obedience to the 
will of God even at the cost of the cross ; and yet that 
He came from God, shared the nature of God and 
pursued the course marked out for Him by God. If 
this origin and destiny did nothing to make unreal His 
humanity and did nothing to interfere with the free 
exercise of a truly human will, one wonders why it 
should do so in any case. We are not quarrelling with 
the claims the Church has made for Jesus Christ. But 
it is our claim that this life had significance for the 
right interpretation of human personality. It was not 
a phenomenon which glided into our skies only to excite 
admiration and praise. It was not a career which was 
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to satisfy God for all the unsatisfactory lives of men. 
It is the revelation of what lies behind our humanity, 
the solution of what disturbs us so mightily, and it was 
intended to found a new race on a new conception of 
human nature. This is what all the teaching and 
practice of Jesus Himself involved. This is what Paul 
and John really imply. Leaving this out, Christianity 
has been shorn of its power to exalt men. Whether it 
is held that in Jesus God became man, or that in 
Jesus man realized His divine destiny, nothing can 
rob us of the witness of Catholic Christianity that it 
is possible for there to be a union between God and 
man which neither destroys Deity nor obliterates 
humanity. Let this be understood, and we shall see 
an end of all attempts to question the Deity of Christ, 
for in that lies the Gospel. 

In this description of Christ’s career we have there- 
fore the truth about himself that man needs to know. 
Jesus knew it about Himself and this made His life 
what it was. How this knowledge came to Him may 
be a matter of dispute. Some may hold that it was 
supernaturally communicated. Others may maintain 
that it came in the natural order of things; for God 
has so constructed this universe and the human mind 
that sooner or later truth must be found. At any rate, 
Jesus seems to have assumed that a similar knowledge 
dwelt in others, unused or distrusted. He sought to 
discover for men this truth in themselves; not by 
teaching them to accept an abstract theory, but by 
awakening them to feel the touch of its mighty power. 
Live life on these lines, He said ; start acting to others 
according to this impulse, and you shall be sons of God. 
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Saving faith in Jesus Christ is just to believe that 
what we see in Him is the truth about ourselves, 
and humbly but daringly to venture our all upon it. 
To believe that we were sent into the world as He was, 
and that the glory of God is our destiny; this alone 
will explicate our life, and make it possible to deal 
truly with our fellows. Christ stands for ever the 
way into this experience, the concrete truth about man 
and God, the generating life of this experience. He is 
not a mediator who only gives us this second hand, but 
calls us actually to share His relationship to God. 
This is not some doubtful deduction of Christianity, 
it is its living heart, its eternal truth. Orthodoxy has 
failed to do what the first Christian age expected, not so 
much because of anything wrong in its creeds, not 
because it has been mistaken about the relation of Christ 
to God, but because it has forgotten that this revelation 
in Christ is not a doctrine only to be argued about and 
imposed upon men; it is a Gospel for us and for the 
whole world. Whoever looks upon Christ with the 
penetrating glance of faith sees his own destiny revealed, 
and joyfully welcomes it. 


WHAT WOULD BE THE EFFECT OF THIS CONCEPTION 
ON HUMAN LIFE? 


1. It would bestow a new dignity on temporal 
existence. 

Everyone of us has been gifted with that which can 
make of us conscious spirits, and life is the process 
which shall lead us to choose God’s purposes as our 
recognized destiny. Human life is not a punishment 
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for a fall in some other sphere, it is a discipline destined 
to lead man to accept with joy the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus. 


“ Life’s just the stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on, educe the man.”’ 


Many fail to realize the purpose of life, and for them 
we can only believe that God has other opportunities. 
Some deliberately turn from the impulse that would 
lead them to the truth, because they have not yet 
learned what it is that they desire. For such there may 
be reserved a schooling of sorrow until they find wisdom. 
But for those who will look upon Christ the purpose of 
life is clear. We are here in order to choose for our- 
selves that type of life which God has ordained for us 
as the life of perfect self-realization and absolute 
blessedness. We are here, not to sink back again to 
unconsciousness, but to be made fit for a place in the 
Eternal Commonwealth of God; to become, as Jesus 
would say, members of the Kingdom of God. When 
once this is grasped we are able to breast the waves that 
beat upon us here, to bend our backs beneath the 
burdens that life imposes, to count its pains and death 
as nothing for the sake of the prize we seek. To 
many of our deepest thinkers, life is insoluble; the 
problem of its failure, pain and death weighs still upon 
the heart of man. There has been but one life which 
has accepted these things as means to a greater end ; 
the life of which the Gospel tells us. Even the cross 
was to Jesus the way to the throne. It is the only 
attitude towards life that contains any practical 
solution. In the light of our derivation from God and 
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our future share in His glory we are lifted above the 
mystery and burden of life, and made strong to endure. 

This is the Gospel. Choose what God has chosen for 
you, beauty of nature, goodness of character, the 
self-giving of love, and you will find beneath your feet 
the rock, and at your back the whole power of the 
universe. Step into this stream and it will lift you to 
a life that alone can meet the infinite yearnings of the 
heart. Every other kind of life will leave you wretched 
and stricken with sickness in your soul. Every other 
path has been tried, and the end is dissatisfaction and 
unrest. Here alone lies peace: in the acceptance of 
a divine destiny ; our Father’s will for us, the complete- 
ness of our joy, and the only justification for existence. 
This Godward urge dwells in all, manifesting itself 
faintly in conscience, perhaps only throwing an air of 
perplexity and a sense of something wrong over our 
careless lives. But when it is yielded to, we discover 
that behind this thing we have feared and tried to 
evade stands the source of our life, our Father and our 
God. To attempt to dissolve the partnership from our 
side is hopeless, and whatever our rebellion and sin it 
will never be dissolved from the side of God. That 
this partnership is constitutive of human personality 
is the only explanation that can be given of its mysteries 
and tragedies. But here also lies the hope for all. The 
race is anchored to God by the fact that for God it was 
made and to God it goes. 

This would give us grace for the lowly things of life. 
This high doctrine has been neglected because of 
some fancied effect that it might have in stimulating 
pride. Our Evangelist has his answer to that fear. 
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With his genius for dramatic contrasts he writes :— 
Jesus knowing all this, that He came from God and 
goeth to God, taketh a towel and girdeth Himself for 
the most menial service. It is only the man sure of 
the inner nobility of his nature who can afford to stoop 
to perform lowly actions. Only He who knew that all 
things had been delivered to Him of His Father could 
ever have said: ‘‘ Learn of Me, for I am meek and 
lowly in heart.” So mighty a revelation and so 
wondrous a calling leave no place for pride. It is 
expelled by overwhelming gratitude to Him who has 
given us all things richly to enjoy, but most of all has 
given us His very self. 

2. Here is a message capable of redeeming life. 

There lies implicit in it the impulse towards social 
regeneration. The awful iniquities of modern life have 
only become visible to us as we have caught a glimpse 
of the divine intention of life. They will never be 
swept away by the proclamation of the scientific 
necessity or the economic possibility of any other type 
of life. Their existence and continuance draw their 
power from the estimate of human life that has hitherto 
prevailed. The sentiment of sympathy can never 
suffice to bring in the new age. Men must learn to 
know themselves as sons of God, and learn to look upon 
their fellows in the same way. Only then shall we have 
a vision great enough to sustain a complete emancipa- 
tion from conditions that contradict and obscure the 
true dignity of human life. To effect any great 
deliverance of our race from its enslavement to the 
results of carelessness, ignorance and greed we must be 
able to touch that vital spring of life which can be found 
in all and which is capable of lifting the whole. Nothing 
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less than the full acceptance of the promise of manhood 
in Jesus Christ can do this. 

3. And what a personal safeguard it is ! 

We sin so deeply against ourselves because we know 
not what spirit we are of. Let a man think thus of 
himself and what an impetus is given to all manner of 
holy living! We know that to sink to any kind of 
bestiality, to compromise with any kind of lower ideal, 
simply means a harvest of shame. Even if, far off, at 
last, there is peace, that harvesthas first to be dealt with. 
We shall not try the longer road when a straight path 
leads to all that we really desire. To expect to find 
satisfaction in sin is like expecting to quench thirst with 
sea water. The more we taste of sin, the more awful 
the thirst for something different. And somewhere 
and somehow we shall have to look on Him whom we 
have pierced ; we shall have to dwell with the love we 
have wounded—we know there will be forgiveness, but 
it is just that which, to a completely awakened soul, 
will be the hardest to endure. At the commencement 
of the religious life a man is often afraid that he is about 
. to suffer for his sins ; when he learns more, it is the fear 
that he is not capable of suffering for his sins that weighs 
the most. 

There remains only for you to yield to the Godward 
desire of your destiny. Dare to face yourself with the 
question of what you are and what you would desire to 
be. If you are willing to do that, these desires will 
grow till they sweep you right away from your old 
moorings, out on to the boundless deep of God’s love. 
From God to God. There is no other path for you. 
Religion is the revelation of destiny and the means of 
achieving it. 
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IX 


THE ETHICAL SUPREMACY OF JESUS 


* Why callest thou me good ? There is none good save one, 
even God.”’—Mark x. 18. 

Wuat is known as the Higher Criticism has now 
finally won its right to be applied to the sacred docu- 
ments of the Christian faith; for those documents 
continually invite such criticism, and it is now widely 
recognized that a true faith has nothing to fear from 
the application of its methods. But these methods 
only show how the Gospels took their literary form ; 
they cannot determine what historical facts lie behind 
them, nor what kind of personality it was that caused 
them to be written ; and no kind of literary, historical, 
or scientific criticism can ever lead us to certain con- 
clusions in that direction. But there is a criticism 
which, it is sometimes alleged, has never been fearlessly 
applied, and which, it is believed, would have very 
revolutionary results ; namely, ethical criticism. Piety 
long protested against the criticism of the Gospels and 
was at length compelled to withdraw. It has retreated 
to defend the person of Christ from criticism, a position 
which will prove equally untenable. It is openly 
maintained that this false protection must now be 
broken down and a sentimental idolatry make room 
for an impartial estimate in the light of ethical progress 
and modern ideals. 
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So far from this attitude being resented or feared, 
it ought to be recognized as absolutely indispensable 
to a saving faith in Jesus ; for it was certainly only by 
applying the freest judgment that the first disciples 
came to believe in Jesus at all. It is a complete denial 
of the Gospel principle to omit that stage for ourselves 
because others have already come to a decision. It 
is no part of the Christian faith to hold that things 
are right because Jesus did them, or true because He 
said them. Jesus invites the most searching inquiry, 
and does not care for a discipleship on any other terms. 

Nor is the question to be considered settled for the. 
ordinary man on the ground that distinguished ethical 
teachers have pronounced Jesus Christ morally unim- 
peachable. Their opinions are sometimes quoted as 
if they ought to silence lesser men; but this is not a 
procedure that Jesus would have commended. His 
reverence for the individual, whatever his stage of 
moral discernment might be, would not sanction a mere 
appeal to authority, whether of others or of himself. 
“Why even of yourselves judge ye not what is 
right ?”’ “ How can ye believe which receive glory 
one of another ? ” 

We may frequently be tempted to closure certain 
types of criticism because the persons who make them 
seem Capricious, unfair, or even unethical ; while our 
personal devotion and indebtedness to Jesus Christ 
may make us resentful and impatient at the pre- 
sumption and bad taste of some who cheerfully address 
themselves to this task. But this is just what we ought 
not to do. Remember how straightly Jesus charged 
Peter not to reveal to others his conviction that He 
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was the Christ ; simply, of course, that His appeal to 
the soul should not be entangled in questions of 
authority. It was only when it was certain that His 
judges had decided upon His death that He openly 
confessed His Messiahship. This is sufficient to show 
what His attitude would be to modern questioning. 
He would make His appeal to free souls using every 
faculty of reason and faith. We must see that His will 
in this matter is carried out. 

But the surest means of doing this is so to present 
Jesus Christ to men, that our presentation does not 
raise false issues by suggesting captious criticism or 
inciting sincere unconventional thinkers against Him. 
That will always result when Jesus has claims made for 
Him that offend against His own great humility. He 
does not appeal to the heart on the ground of His own 
ethical perfection : He appeals to the heart’s own desire 
for ethical perfection. If we are going to remain true to 
the very core of His Gospel we must see that our own 
conviction of His ethical supremacy is not confused 
with the notion that He has promulgated a final ethical 
code, or set up an ethical standard which has simply to 
be copied. To take these points in order, and make 
them clear : 


JESUS DID NOT FRAME A PERFECT ETHICAL CODE 


I. Recent criticism has been directed against the 
incompleteness of His ethical teaching. 

It is said that He gave no definite teaching on family 
relationships. There are questions continually arising 
in every home on which Jesus gives no guidance. He 
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sets before us a very high ideal of marriage, but His 
teaching about divorce gives no guidance in the difficult | 
problems of legislation, simply because it was not 
legislation that Jesus had in view, but the necessity 
for the individual going beyond legislation. On the 
question of filial duty Jesus quotes the Fifth Command- 
ment with approval, and condemns the sophistry by 
which the duty of providing for parents was sometimes 
excused ; and yet He calls upon His disciples to set the 
concerns of the Gospel before all natural ties. We need 
only contrast this attitude with the definite teaching of 
Confucianism that parental obedience has no dispen- 
sation. 

Christ’s teaching concerning the State leaves His 
followers without clear precepts that they can follow, 
as the political divergences within Christianity suffi- 
ciently reveal. The famous saying, “‘ Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s,” may have been a 
perfectly adequate answer to those who sought to 
entice him into seditious speech, but it is useless as a 
guide in modern situations, for it only raises the further 
question, What things are Cesar’s ? The result is that 
we have, on the one hand, Churches established by the 
State, and, on the other, Plymouth Brethren refusing 
to exercise the franchise; Bishops blessing military 
flags and battleships, and Tolstoy calling upon all 
Christians to refuse office under any Government that 
employs force ; politicians exhorting rebels to obey the 
laws and loyalists to break them, and both appealing to 
the sanction of Christianity. 

How little regulation Christ has laid down regarding 
business! He called some men to surrender their 
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secular vocation in order to follow Him, yet He gave no 
rules for those who were to carry on the world’s work 
as His servants. He called Matthew from the receipt 
of custom, but He has no word against Zaccheus 
continuing as a tax collector. And just at present the 
ethics of modern business is being seriously questioned, 
and it is suggested in some quarters that the very basis 
of bargaining is immoral. Yet we have Christian men 
who make large fortunes at business and who endow 
religious propaganda without any sense of inconsist- 
ency, while others maintain that it is impossible to be 
even honest in a business career. 

A serious deficiency in the teaching of Jesus, in the 
eyes of some critics, is that He was not concerned with 
the question of art. The religious conscience has 
frequently been suspicious of art, especially when it has 
claimed exemption from moral law. Many of us can 
remember a time when a novel was banned from 
religious homes, and the theatre is still widely held to 
be fundamentally immoral. The controversies over 
organs or ritual which have so frequently disturbed 
religious communities rest on a similar suspicion. Yet 
there is something to be said for the position that 
Christ’s own parables and His praise of Mary’s costly 
anointing show that He would have sanctioned artistic 
expression ; and He certainly had artistic appreciation 
in a very high degree, as His praise of the flowers of the 
field reveals. What is certain is that He left no definite 
teaching on the subject. 

2. Yet to give explicit teaching on these subjects was 
obviously outside the purpose of Jesus. 

Probably no other great teacher has been so occa- 
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sional as Jesus Christ. He remains the despair of the 
systematic theologian or moralist. At one moment He 
seems to accept the theology, the worship, and the 
morality of His times, and then suddenly we find Him 
challenging them to the foundations. And yet this is 
done in semi-private conversations, in solitary inter- 
views, or in answer to chance questions. If He has 
principles they are rarely enunciated; we can only 
work back to them from His treatment of particular 
cases, and then perilously. If they are ever announced, 
they take the form of paradoxes which haunt the mind 
with the suggestion of a truth which they refuse to 
yield to definition. This surely makes it clear that 
Jesus did not regard Himself as a teacher or founder of 
an ethical system. 

And such a complete code as seems desired by this 
criticism would soon be perfectly obsolete. If Jesus 
had laid down careful laws, they would have had to apply 
to the conditions of His own age and would have been 
useless for any other. If He could have foreseen the 
conditions which constitute our own ethical and social 
problems and legislated for them, how soon that legis- 
lation would have been out of date! One of the great 
miracles of His teaching is its freedom from these 
limitations. Spoken to a people the most exclusive on 
earth, amidst conditions that were wiped out of exist- 
ence forty years after He died, in a state of society the 
very opposite of what we now know, its adaptability, 
freshness and power to stir the aspirations of those of 
alien speech, different habits and changed conditions, 
is a sufficiently remarkable phenomenon. 

Indeed, it is in itself a proof of deep ethical insight that 
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Jesus refrained from any such attempt. It would have 
been fatal to all ethical progress ; for ethical progress 
depends not upon obedience to an external law, but 
upon giving free response to the inner demand for a full 
spiritual life. The Jewish law, which was proving such 
a burden in the time of Christ, owed its intolerable 
character to the fact that it had really become obsolete, 
while obedience to it tended to obscure the fundamental 
realities of the ethical life, which can never be legislated 
for or realized by obeying legislation. It is the freedom 
from a code that makes the Christian religion the only 
religion that has been able to abide change. 

3. But Jesus turned men to guiding principles to be 
found within, 

These principles cannot be stated so easily as they 
can be lived. Harden them into a dogma, and that 
dogma soon becomes inadequate, and conceals the very 
principles that gave rise to it. They have to be re- 
discovered afresh for each age, and it takes criticism, 
controversy and even rebellion to discover what those 
principles are. The Christian religion is the only one 
that is reformed by returning to its beginnings to find 
something quite new. We must remember all this in 
striving to summarize the main ethical instincts of 
Jesus. 

They may be represented as three simple principles : 
the following of conscience, the practice of kindness, 
and the application of common sense. Men have a 
sense that they ought to do what is right and ought not 
to do what is wrong. This does not enable any man 
to tell infallibly what 7s right or wrong, but as this 
interior injunction is accepted and obeyed ‘so it leads 
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ever more surely in one direction rather than in another. 
Let men set this inner conviction before all fear, fashion 
or authority, and they shall become free. Again, if we 
ask to what impulse Jesus appealed in order to save 
the world, we are faced with nothing more recondite 
than the impulse towards kindness. We read again 
and again that He was moved with compassion. He 
brought all religious belief and ecclesiastical regulation 
to this touchstone: Was it kind? And on this simple 
thing he proposed to set up a new kingdom on earth. 
It is taking us long to discover it, but this impulse is a 
permanent fact of human nature, much more immediate 
and effective than any economic or political definition 
of justice, but it has been crushed by convention, and 
it is distrusted because of false religious teaching. To 
Jesus, it is the will of God, and obedience to it the way 
into peace and power. All else Jesus leaves to that 
strange unanalyzable faculty we call common sense, 
the sense which works without tradition or theory, but 
by its native intuition and its sense of humour. Some 
of His best remembered sayings are simply crystal- 
lizations of unsophisticated common sense. If this had 
been more often remembered, what volumes of theology 
would have gone unwritten, and what a sudden end 
would have overtaken many theological and ecclesi- 
astical controversies ! 

But what is more remarkable is that jens gives to 
these common things the profoundest religious signifi- 
cance. Religion was to Him, as it was to the prophets, 
ethical, but ethics was equally religion; and in this 
He discovered a far-reaching principle. We cannot 
construct a final code of what is right and wrong, we 
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cannot explain the nature of the ethical judgment, but 
as man treats this intuition as sacred, divine and 
inspired he is lifted upward. Jesus does not propose 
to abandon the sacred service of God for the secular 
service of men, but He shows that He regards the 
service of man as a true service of God; and only 
as it is recognized as such does it retain its hope 
and promise. We do not turn to kindness because 
we find theology inadequate, but because we find 
Kindness the only adequate expression of faith. 
Jesus has opened the treasures of wisdom, not to the 
learned, but to those simple folk who refuse to be 
worried by philosophers or inhibited by theorists, the 
people who act upon imperative instincts and 
generally prove all the wiseacres to be wrong. It is 
very late in the day, but the philosophers themselves 
are coming round to declare that, after all, this is the 
only true philosophy. 


JESUS DID NOT PROVIDE A PERFECT ETHICAL 
EXAMPLE 


I. This inevitably raises the question of the sinless- 
ness of Jesus. 

Devotion is not serving its own best interests when 
it regards this question as foreclosed. For nothing can 
ever alter the really important fact that Jesus has 
tremendously intensified aspiration after perfection, 
given to all sin an exceeding hatefulness, and created a 

_sinless ideal. 

But beyond this, purely documentary evidence does 

not permit us to go. All that we can do is to set the 
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facts ‘we know clearly before us. We know practically 
nothing of the earlier years of Jesus, and there is 
nothing to lead us to think that these years were 
strikingly abnormal. When we first meet Jesus it is as 
a candidate for a baptism which was openly proclaimed 
to be a baptism of repentance unto remission of sins ; 
and this is so obviously suggestive of a consciousness of 
sin that another and quite unnatural explanation of its 
significance has had to be found. It is also possible 
that speech or action which might reveal Jesus as 
sharing the sinfulness which seems universal to man 
has been deliberately omitted, though this is highly 
“improbable from the fact that the Gospels frankly 
record incidents which do provide material for criticism, 
however mistaken. We have this almost impatient 
rejection of the ascription of goodness. We do not 
know what His secret prayers would have revealed. 
But against all this there is to be set the very remarkable 
absence of those confessions of sin and self-recrimina- 
tions which have characterized the most saintly of 
men. 

There is something here that refuses to yield to 
analysis or classification. It seems clear that Jesus 
was unconscious of moral fault, and with His peculiar 
sensitiveness to evil motives this must carry great 
weight. It is quite possible that His conception of sin 
did not coincide with theological judgments, which have 
sometimes hastened to outstrip Jesus in discovering sin 
and in raising its heinous character. But whatever 
conclusions investigation along this line might bring, 
it is clear that Jesus was equally unconscious of moral 
perfection. That is the most natural interpretation of 
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the words of our text, and it is confirmed by the amazing 
humility which isso distinctive a feature in His character. 
As far as we can understand the matter, Jesus had one 
consciousness that overwhelmed all else : His conscious- 
ness of God. And wherever that is, sin is proportion- 
ately impossible. The result of this inquiry is that the 
sinlessness of Jesus cannot be elevated into a dogma, 
while it is equally impossible to ascribe sin to Jesus. Is 
this not sufficient to restrain us from raising a question 
we cannot answer, if only in simple obedience to His 
categorical command to abstain from judging ? For 
most of us such questions cannot arise in His presence ; 
He sets another question striving within us, the problem 
of our own sinfulness made visible to us by the light of 
His life. 

-g. Neither is it right to present Jesus to men as an 
example of perfect ethical attainment. 

And this for the very simple reason that we do not 
know what ethical perfection is. Jesus teaches us 
not to measure by ethical attainment but by ethical 
sincerity. To defend the claim of ethical perfection 
we should have to take into account the question of 
native or special endowment, as also the strength of 
temptation to which Jesus was exposed. Is it not the 
method of the Gospel to abandon all such claims, as 
Jesus here actually does for Himself? For Himself 
and for others Jesus ascribes all goodness to God alone, _ 
and it is foreign to His conception of His mission to set 
Himself forth as a final example that others are merely 
toimitate. ‘‘ The imitation of Christ ” has a legitimate 
meaning, but strictly speaking it is not true to Christ’s 
intention. His great mission was to reveal God to men 
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and then leave them to Him. The question what Jesus 
would do in any circumstances is really vain ; it should 
be, What ought I to do ? 

Certain it is that when these things are claimed on 
behalf of Jesus it only invites the captious to search 
for flaws of character or errors in judgment, a very 
unprofitable and useless task ; for one will find them in 
what another only regards as indications of virtue and 
wisdom. 

The value of Jesus’ example is rather in having 
opened the way to ethical freedom and growth. He 
avoids the negative way of His contemporaries, in 
-which holiness consisted mainly in avoiding sin, a way 
wonderfully prolific in breeding spiritual pride and 
moral blindness. He abandons the legal way of 
attempting to observe a code; not only because there 
is no ethical value in observing an external command- 
ment, but because the ethical demand transcends all 
possible codes, and is never content with any stage 
of attainment. His own way is that of realizing 
absolute dependence upon God, the source of all 
goodness. There is no possibility of ethical life unless 
we are in touch with an unfailing source of ethical 
inspiration. Some of us may be anxious to claim all 
ethical attainment as our own; others of us may doubt 
whether we have any such attainment to boast of. For 
it is only a fact of common ethical discernment that 
wherever we stand there stretch out before us further 
heights which call to us only the more insistently. To 
claim attainment is itself a sign of ethical blindness. 
And however some may desire to proclaim that they 
are ethically “self-made ” there ought to be considerable 
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hesitation before anyone claims that he is ethically 
self-inspired. If we were, then we know that inspira- 
tion can never rise beyond our own level, and must 
sooner or later fail. It is only the consciousness of an 
infinite ideal inspired by an infinite spiritual reality 
which has any claim to be truly ethical: which is to 
say that ethics is only unconscious religion ; and this 
explains why every purely ethical system always ends 
by denying itself. It is because Jesus is religious that 
He is ethically supreme. 


HE DOES PROVIDE UNIQUE ETHICAL INSPIRATION 


1. This works upon us first of all as a great humbling 
effect. 

In the contemplation of His life-long sacrifice and in 
the presence of the Cross we are all silenced. We 
cannot help\contrasting our own compromises and weak 
love of comférts. We discover that our great concern 
is with ourselves, who stand in sore need of being saved 
from selfishness, blindness, hypocrisy, cowardice, and 
all manner of sin of the soul, 

«~. Yet through it all there breaks the wonderful 
inspiration of His companionship. 

_- We begin to love that life so unlike our own, and dare 
‘ to claim our affinity with it, despite the shameful 
failure and contradiction of all that we are. Then-it 
seems.as.if great light breaks upon our life from Christ. 
As we live our life for the new ends which He has taught 
us to love, we seem to be living the Gospel over again, 
and every crisis grows familiar and every temptation is 
understood. Weare living with Him in that wonderful 
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past, and He is living with us in this wonderful present. 
And the more we live, the more we understand, and the 
more we love and worship. } 

3. For Jesus has given us an intimate introduction 
to God. 

We learn to find God now in the common neglected 
things, and in the humanity we had affected to despise 
and condemn ; and so all life is lifted into a new light. 
Everywhere we are in immediate contact with that 
same God who shines in the face of Jesus Christ, and 
He becomes both the light we love and the light that 
makes us see our own darkness. . We know now whence 
came all holy desires ; we depend absolutely upon God. 
Gone is all concern about justification and assurance 
with which our souls were plagued. Gone even all 
that unfruitful concern about our own attainment. We 
walk in the light as He is in the light, and this blots out 
all else. 
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THE TRIUMPH SONG OF JESUS 


“And when they had sung a hymn, they went out.’’— 
Mark xiv. 26. 

\OurT into the night, out beyond the city walls, across 
the Kidron valley to Gethsemane. It had been the 
last meal together, and now this was to be the last walk ; 
and Jesus knew it. It did not need His prophetic 
vision to see that the crisis was at hand ;/ with Judas 
gone over to the enemy, no hour was safe, no hiding- 
place secure. 3 Even if He had felt inclined to flee, it 
was too late now. {The morrow must be faced, and 
unless this dark and bloody city was going suddenly 
to change its character, He would soon go the way of 
the prophets before Him.) Between Him and a violent 
death there still stood the representatives of religious 
and social order, the High Priest Caiaphas, and the 
Procurator Pontius Pilate. Jesus would make His 
final appeal with all the force and solemnity possible. 
But He knew His judges ; to-morrow would see the end. 
Yet before they went out they sang a hymn. 

The singing must have sounded very strange. Not 
that they were the only ones who sang that night in 
the holy city.) It was the preparation of the passover, 
and in every household after supper the-Hallel would be 
sung, those jubilant Psalms of the Psalter which end 
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with a Hallelujah. {Norlwere they the only Galileans 
whose rough accents and deep tones might be heard 
that night joining in the hymns; for many had come 
up to the feast. But there would surely be a strange 
. tone in the voices of the disciples as they tried to sing 
a joyful song with their hearts full of fear.) And Jesus 
singing! Would it not be very wonderful when that 
gracious voice was lifted up in song ; a sound as if the 
morning stars sang together for joy, as if the music of 
the spheres poured through human lips? And to sing 
a hymn of praise at that hour with the fateful morrow 
drawing on—surely the voice would break with grief and 
the song be like a soul in pain. Perhaps Jesus did not 
join in the hymn that night. 

And yet He Himself had arranged that it should be 
in this way they should spend their last evening 
together. There was to be.a supper, perhaps such a 
supper as they did not often get. The bread should 
be broken with thanksgiving, there should be wine, 
and, yes, there should be song. It should be at the 
simple meal or at the festive board that they should 
best remember Him hereafter. If they would celebrate 
His death, let it be with feasting and gladness. A very 
strangeidea. It would almost seem that Jesus regarded 
His death as something in the nature of a triumph, as 
a thing to be recalled with joy. And so indeed His 
followers have come to regard it. It is commemorated 
now in solemn festival and with reverent thanksgiving. 

It is this way of regarding the death of Jesus that 
has brought considerable perplexity to many minds, 
simple, earnest and sincere. There is the story of the 
little child who asked his mother for a Bible which 
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should have nothing in it about the crucifixion. William 
Watson’s well-known sonnet will be recalled : 
“ The Cross, the crown of thorns, the anguished eyes, 
The cruel wounds unstaunched and bleeding yet— 
Ever the same wan form before me set, 
All out of tune with the proud glorying skies ! 
O, were it not to-day at last more wise 
In His immortal greatness to forget 
' The mortal agony and bloody sweat, 
' And in His living words the dying cries ? 
To me His death is nought, His life is all ! 
The one no word of hourly purport saith ; 
The other, at morn and noon and evenfall, 
Rallies me to Him with a trumpet’s call— 
Him, not of Calvary, but of Nazareth.” 


And just recently Mr. Bernard Shaw has been writing 
in his characteristic way : “I don’t glory in the cruci- 
fixion; I think it was a deplorable and thoroughly 
objectionable proceeding; and if I had been in 
Jerusalem at the time, and could have prevented it, 
I should have prevented it, and done my best to secure 
the prosaic result of Jesus dying in His bed of old age, 
without a single scar on His hands, feet, back or brow. 
I believe that nothing has done more to prevent the 
spread of Christian doctrine than the substitution of 
morbid interest in the sensational execution of Jesus 
for intelligent comprehension of His views.” 

These are protests that we ought to consider. If the 
Christian glorying in the Cross has been a right thing, 
then such criticisms as these may help us to set the 
matter clear from the obscurities and objections which 
are voiced in these perfectly sincere protests. Merely 
traditional reverence for the Cross may misunderstand 
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it, and behind these protests there may lie that very 
same spirit which determined Jesus to go to Calvary 
and which enabled Him to sing before He went. 


WHY HAS CHRISTENDOM REGARDED THE CRUCIFIXION 
OF JESUS AS A TRIUMPH ? 


Looked at in a matter-of-fact way the crucifixion was 
an unmitigated tragedy, both to Jesus and the Jews. 
It ended the beneficent ministry of the one before it had 
fairly begun, and it destroyed the national aspirations 
of the other beyond all recovery. Yet, here is Christen- 
dom singing hymns about the Cross, making it the 
centre of its theology and the very inspiration both of its 
penitence and its piety. It will not do at this time of 
day to conclude that the importation of transcendental 
theological notions is responsible for the change of 
estimate. That is as false to the historical develop- 
ment of Christian thought as it is to the way in which 
the human mind works. It has been the explanation 
often offered both by friends and foes, but it follows a 
false intellectual method which psychological know- 
ledge has now rendered obsolete. Reasons do not 
create faith; faith creates reasons. It is of the first 
importance for our inquiry that we should grasp that 
distinction. 

1. Primarily it is due to a spiritual intuition. 

That was how it began, quite unsupported by 
arguments or doctrines. Notice that it did not even 
begin with the twelve apostles. Whether it be held 
that Jesus carefully instructed His disciples that He 
had come into this world solely to be crucified, or 
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whether this be found incompatible with the Gospel 
evidence, one thing is certain: at the time of the 
crucifixion the apostles regarded the death of Jesus 
as the shipwreck of all their hopes. ‘‘ We hoped 
that it was He which should redeem Israel.” They 
could see nothing redemptive in the Cross. The 
resurrection appearances were evidently of Christ as 
crucified, and this may have a deep psychic significance, 
but even after this the crucifixion remained still mainly 
a murder, which had only been wiped out by the 
intervention of God in raising Jesus to glory; so the 
early speeches in Actsallshow. __ 

The first persons to detect in the crucifixion the 
elements of a triumph were two complete outsiders : 
the penitent thief and the Roman centurion ; and it is 
not likely that they had the slightest notion that the 
crucifixion was an act in the drama of the world’s 
redemption. For the understanding of the penitent 
thief’s faith in Jesus it is only necessary to suppose that 
he knew Jesus had claimed to bea king; the superscrip- 
tion on the Cross would suffice to tell him that. And 
to this hopeless outcast and deep-dyed criminal Jesus 
appeared kingly and destined for a kingdom somewhere. 
He saw that in the way He bore His suffering. Here 
was obviously no malefactor; He was something 
greater even than a martyr. Jesus was not defeated, 
for He was dying as He lived, with His love for men and 
His forgiveness for His enemies unquenched. To the 
centurion He died like a god, as his pagan speech puts 
it. Never for a moment, amid all the ridicule, shame 
and agony, did He ever cease to beahero. He robed 
His nakedness in His own glorious purity ; He hung 
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from that jagged tree more majestic than a monarch 
sat His throne, He lit up that ignominious end with a 
dignity that nothing could obscure. Even His cry of 
desolation took on a profound significance as of deep 
calling to deep. The centurion may have thought of 
Socrates uncovering his face to make a jest even at 
the last. He may have remembered the story of 
Prometheus suffering agony on the rock, defiant to 
the end. This was more godlike than either. 

But the crowning transformation came to one to 
whom the crucifixion had seemed an irrevocable 
disgrace and an overwhelming defeat. Before Paul 
had formulated a single explanation of the Cross his 
mind suddenly changed, the conviction was borne in 
upon him that there was something in this act in which 
one might glory. Whatever may be thought of the 
subsequent theology of Paul, it must be acknowledged 
that it had its origin in a purely spiritual appreciation 
of the greatness of Jesus in His death. This is the only 
conclusion from his testimony concerning the effect of 
the Cross upon his outlook. It shattered the universe 
in which and for which he lived. In modern terms, it 
transformed all his valuations. The point of agreement 
or disagreement with Paul is not doctrinal ; it is simply 
whether we agree that Jesus died gloriously. 

2. And this intuition has continued in Christendom. 

It is something which springs much deeper down than 
doctrine that has made the Cross the common symbol of 
Christianity. This ‘‘instrument of torture” once orna- 
mented every village green in England. Men erected 
it where the maidens danced and where the cronies 
gathered to tell their oft-told tales. The more realistic 
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crucifix startles the sober Protestant at every turn on 
the Continent. It peeps over churchyard walls; amid 
Europe’s grandest scenery you come across a ‘‘ Calvary’’; 
you cannot walk far on the white roads of Italy without 
coming upon a shrine dedicated to this same lacerated 
form, set perhaps where the glad vine trails under skies 
that never cease to smile. You will almost certainly 
be revolted by the crude realism, the tasteless intrusion, 
the morbid superstition ; but if you are wise you will 
wonder if you have really penetrated to the heart of 
this strange practice. Is it a reminder of the tragedy 
set at the heart of things, is it a love of the morbid, or 
is it adored as a symbol of the triumph that overcomes 
all tragedy, the salvation that is hidden even in the 
heart of shame and sorrow ? 

How else should it have inspired such wonders of 
art ?—art, which takes beauty as its all-sufficient end, 
and rejects everything ugly and sordid. The cruci- 
fixion has been the subject of some of the greatest 
paintings, and whether it be Rubens, Velasquez or 
Munkacsy their one purpose is to show the glory 
behind the shame, the beauty behind the pain and 
sordidness. And what music the story has inspired ! 
What does the grandeur of Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah ”’ or the 
poignancy of Bach’s Passion music not owe to their 
themes? Shall we ever write great music again until 
we can go back to the Cross with new vision? Has art 
been mistaken in this endeavour, or has it used the deep 
insight which is its distinctive gift to see behind 
externals to the heart of things ? 

And quite apart from the doctrines that have grown 
up around the Mass, one need not betray one’s Protes- 
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tantism to be profoundly moved at the daring of a 
Church that has day after day celebrated this death 
with high ritual and gorgeous ceremony and made its 
commemoration the very soul and centre of all its 
worship. At the heart of all this is the revaluation of 
the death and defeat of Jesus as a manifestation of life 
and an open triumph. 

3. The theological explanations are secondary. 

There is room for theology, but it must be confessed 
that it has often mistaken its mission. It is false to the 
very principles of faith when it tries to prove why the 
Cross was necessary by importing strange doctrines 
from without, or by drawing analogies that are quite 
irrelevant. It is like arguing for the beauty of a picture 
because it has a high price in the market, or proving 
that a deed was heroic because it had utilitarian value. 
It only lowers the standard of men’s judgment and dulls 
the challenge with which the Cross confronts our 
common estimates. Yet we should try to treat this 
movement with the same sympathy that we have 
extended to the intuitional tendency. 

It must be admitted that it is the sin-bearing, 
sacrificial, substitutionary theory that has been held to 
give the Cross its atoning significance. There is no 
need to tell of the tremendous influence that these ideas 
have had over men’s thoughts. It has come to be the 
accepted doctrine of all sections of Christendom that 
on the Cross Jesus took the sinner’s place, bore his 
penalty, and for those who accept this gracious 
provision covered their guilt with the atoning blood and 
set them in the presence of God, fearless of condem- 
nation. 
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These ideas have so threaded their way into Christian 
thought, hymnology and preaching, that to withdraw 
them would disorganize our worship and desiccate our 
praise. Take the Cross out of Christianity and you 
pluck out its heart and withdraw its living nerves. 
Thus, by friend and foe alike, it is held that those who 
attempt such a task are really helping to destroy 
Christianity. And however much we may repudiate 
this misunderstanding, we must recognize what genuine 
concern underlies a great deal of it. It may present a 
hard front of narrow doctrine, but to many it would be 
parting with the dearest thing in life to give up the 
sacred trysting-place of the Cross where they have 
met God face to face. They would save the. Cross 
from the irreverent hand of criticism by interposing 
their own bodies to the death. When men feel like 
that they are generally fighting for more than they 
know. 

Yet these doctrines are proving an intolerable burden 
to modern thought. Even conservative theologians 
are forced to recognize that the fundamental ideas of 
the Atonement and the stock conceptions of the modern 
mind lie far apart. And as one wades through their 
laborious attempts at reconciliation one realizes on 
what a hopeless task they have set out. The doctrine 
of the Atonement utilizes ideas that cannot be under- 
stood by the modern mind, and to plead for their 
retention is to ask that the mental history of the 
nineteenth century should be blotted out. The old 
doctrines of the Cross can never be simple again. 

These considerations face the modern religious world 
with an awful dilemma. If you are to follow the 
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intuitions of your heart about the Cross it seems 
necessary that you should cease all thought on the 
subject. For the tendency of thought seems to shut us 
up to the conclusion that it was either a device on the 
part of God to get over an impossible judicial situation 
by what is after all only a legal fiction, or that it was 
deliberately planned by Jesus on some false theory 
of fulfilling Scripture or illustrating a universal law. 
But fortunately the dilemma does not exist. There is 
a perfectly simple way out. 


WE MUST GET BACK TO THE VALUATION OF JESUS 


1. This is no longer difficult to do. 

It is easy to separate the framework of prediction 
and fulfilment, in which the Gospels are set, from the 
living picture of Jesus. It is obvious that the minute 
predictions of the Passion so continually placed on the 
lips of Jesus owe a great deal to subsequent events, or 
it would be impossible to account for the surprise and 
despair of the disciples at the catastrophe of the 
crucifixion. And those prophecies of the Son of Man 
being delivered up can be traced to a quite general idea 
gathered from the Old Testament that the true man 
must always suffer humiliation before he comes to 
his kingdom. People have resisted the inevitable 
conclusion of this evidence only because it seemed 
derogatory to suppose that Jesus could not see the 
future with accurate clearness. But now it is increas- 
ingly felt that if Jesus foresaw everything that was 
going to happen to Him, His attitude in the hour of 
crisis is deprived of all moral significance. The moment 
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daring and unconventional thinkers have pointed out 
that the action of Jesus under such conditions would be 
indistinguishable from carefully planned suicide, or 
His decision have to be explained by the motive of 
fulfilling prophecy, it is seen how dangerous it is to hold 
on to a theory which criticism, working along other 
lines, has already shattered, and how unjust it is to the 
sincerity and sanity of the mind of Christ. ; 

There have been many attempts to read back the 
alleged doctrines of the apostolic theology into the 
teaching of Jesus, but this has never been accomplished 
save by straining rare and obscure sayings beyond their 
natural meaning, while such attempts force us to the 
conclusion that the teaching of Jesus was incomplete 
and even dangerously deficient. For Jesus did an- 
nounce to men, during His lifetime, a sure salvation 
and a perfect forgiveness, dependent upon nothing but 
the penitent heart and the redeeming love of God. The 
whole apparatus of “atonement,’’ the premises on 
which the doctrine rests, are entirely absent from the 
undisputed teaching of Jesus. He knows nothing of 
salvation by substitution, He preaches a Gospel which 
has no mention of its ground in a penalty borne by 
another, His mind never conceives that the benefits of 
salvation have to be purchased by sacrifice. And the 
recognition of this is not only delivering the teaching of 
Christ from confusion ; it is making it possible to read 
the apostolic doctrines apart from a theory into which 
they were crushed only with difficulty. But does not 
this. tendency deprive the death of Jesus of any 
necessity, and so destroy the significance which religion 
has sought to find in the Cross? No. 
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2. The teaching of Jesus itself sets forth a sufficient 
necessity. 

It was necessary to His fidelity. When Jesus called 
personal followers about Him, He always made clear 
what the ultimate issues were: faithfulness even unto 
death. After the death of John the Baptist He knew 
He was engaged in a perilous mission. And the Cross 
which He had set before aspirants as their possible 
reward at length met Him upon a road where retreat 
was cut off. Thus far the crucifixion is an honourable 
martyrdom, and its wounds are the scars gained in a 
sacred battle. 

But the Cross was more than a mere martyrdom. 
Jesus held the belief that it was His and every true 
man’s mission to devote his life to ransoming men from 
the delusion, the fear and the slavery in which wrong 
views of life, false estimation of their own personality 
and moral failure had involved them. His teaching, 
His life, Himself, He gave, and sought to give, to 
ransom men from the power of these things. Then 
death confronted Him, and the personal problem for 
Him became how to fulfil His mission when circum- 
stances threatened His very existence. That this 
problem was acute to the extent of torturing His mind 
and trying His faith, Gethsemane and Calvary provide 
sufficient evidence. And that Jesus ever saw a perfectly 
clear solution is open to doubt. From the way in which 
His mind searched round in those last days for illus- 
trations of His death from Scripture and nature, it is 
obvious that He was trusting to moral intuitions alone. 
His faith in the power of God to triumph over seeming 
wrong, His clear perception of which way truth, honesty 
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and fidelity lay, and His growing assurance that He 
might do by dying even more than by living ; these are 
the elements that led to the intuition that circumstances 
could not defeat His Father’s will nor this tragedy wrest 
His mission from His hands. He was sure that His 
cause would triumph, and, despite all appearance, He 
was sure enough to celebrate the last evening with 
festival and song. It is just because Jesus could see no 
more than intuitions could reveal that His Cross has 
abiding religious value ; perfect knowledge would have 
lessened its devotion, heroism and power. 

_ 3. The intuitive valuation of Christendom which 
regards the Cross as a triumph is therefore sustained. 

The death of Jesus borrows its glory from the life 
that went before it. Jesus might have died in bed, if 
He had been born in different circumstances, but He 
would still be the Saviour of men if He had lived out a 
life of perpetual sacrifice. He might have died in bed 
even in the circumstances in which His life was set, if 
He had consented to compromise with the enemy, 
lower His principles, or seek the aid of worldly prestige 
and power. Then He would have been only one more 
of those who have seen the vision, but have failed to 
follow it when personal concerns pointed another way. 
The Cross was a circumstance, a hindrance, an accident. 
It was the preceding life, the unswerving fidelity, the 
triumphant personality of Jesus which turned a secular 
accident into a sacred opportunity. 

And therein lies its revelation of God. The life of 
God is thereby perfectly achieved in the will of man, it 
issues there triumphant over all temptation and tragedy ; 
the life of pure love, unadulterated by selfishness, force 
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or sin. The true life is attained at last by man. And 
it is seen to be the life of God ; that is, the life which is 
supreme over circumstances, defeat and death ; bearing 
sin, and taking it completely away. 

And therein lies its saving power. It reveals the 
common life we have been content to live as sim, 
especially the false religion we have trusted to ; for it 
issues at length in murder of the true and noble. It 
is by an example to the contrary that sin stands 
revealed; and the sincere man at the Cross sees the low 
content, the fatal compromise, the moral reprobation 
of his own life, and the life of God there shown forth 
and sealed with sacrifice, attracts, convinces, reproduces 
itself and atones man to God. 

Jesus felt this life rising in Him to triumph. There- 
fore He sang a hymn before He went out. Christendom 
has discerned that life gloriously manifest in His death, 
and therefore celebrates this catastrophe with joyful 
ceremony and regards this tragedy as the very triumph 
of God. 
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XI 
THE COSMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF CHRIST 


“All things have been created through Him and unto 
Him.”—Cot. i. 16. 


“* Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ.” 


THESE are the closing lines of the well-known and 
beautiful poem entitled “St. Paul.” The author, 
Mr. F. W. H. Myers, was only twenty-four when this 
poem was written, and was then a convinced Christian. 
Yet afterwards he came to abandon Christianity, 
although he retained all through his life the longing to 
discover a surer ground than that faith could give for 
the hopes which that faith enshrines. It is interesting 
to know that Myers left on record the cause of his 
rejection of the historic faith of Christendom. It was 
because Christianity had no cosmic significance. This 
reason may strike many as curious or even perverse ; 
but it is possible that in this explanation Myers simply 
expressed in clearly defined language a cause which 
is only vaguely felt by others, but a cause which 
plays a considerable part in the religious discontent 
which is so marked a feature of modern life. It is an 
indisputable fact that Christianity is not perfectly at 
home in the modern world. To a simple type of mind 
which thinks only in pictures, the Gospel story may 
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still suffice. The idea that God Himself walked this 
earth and wore this robe of flesh gives a newsignificance 
to human life and invests with sacred grandeur this 
body of our mortality. Nor can it be denied that the 
habit of conceiving God in terms of Jesus has been of 
immense religious value. To placeat the heart of things 
the friendly love of Jesus, to believe that He who took 
a little child upon His knee is a picture of Him who 
holds in His hands these mighty spheres, to see upon the 
throne of the universe the Lamb who once was slain ; 
these are symbols which may take us nearer to reality 
than “‘ a stream of tendency ”’ or ‘‘ something far more 
deeply interfused.””. But while such a faith has value 
for religion, and while those who realize that even our 
rarest rationalism is forced to be symbolical may fairly 
claim for it high philosophical justification, it is a faith 
that can only be maintained to-day by desperate 
expedients. It involves a certain asceticism of mind, 
more to be feared, perhaps, than asceticism of the body. 
To keep this faith whole and undefiled one would have 
to flee philosophy, to censure all efforts of the mind at 
speculation, to restrain thought from obeying its own 
most natural impulse. It would be hard to keep to 
such a faith and to breathe the mental atmosphere of 
our times. It is questionable whether you can keep 
such a faith and read the Gospels with an open and 
inquiring mind. Indeed the Church has allied herself 
with the philosopher and the theologian, and has decided 
that a purely symbolical faith is unsatisfactory if not 
heretical. 

Modern science has enormously altered our con- 
ception of the vastness of the universe and the 
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unbroken sway of natural processes. What has 
Christianity to say to these things ? If it only concerns 
an episode in history, a single phenomenal personality, 
or an isolated experience, then it must be content with 
a diminishing hold among the thoughts of men. In all 
the reactions which are taking place to-day in the 
realm of religion there is a marked tendency to those 
systems which promise some explanation of the Whole. 
Whether it is materialistic monism or spiritualistic 
theosophy there is an effort to find some comprehensive 
clue to the amazing diversity of life, the mighty stretch 
of time, the vastness of the universe. Attempts are 
made to construct a mystic cosmogony, and a cosmic 
emotion is sought as the secret of the religious life. 
Somehow science and religion must come to terms. 
The days of compartment thought are over. The time 
has arrived for a faith which finds at the centre of 
experience the explanation of that which obtains on the 
circumference, a view of life which holds both the end 
and the beginning of life in one clear, simple purpose. 


WE MUST TRACE THE TENDENCY OF SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT 


To understand the tremendous change that is taking 
place we shall have to go back to ideas both of science 
and religion which are typically eighteenth-century ; 
but since that is the stage at which a great many people 
have only just arrived it may not be lost time. 

1. The vastness of space and time seem to diminish 
the significance of the Incarnation. 

When the beginning of all things was conceived to 
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lie only some 4,000 years before Christ it. seemed a 
manageable period, and within these limits it was 
possible to map out some course for God’s mysterious 
dealings with man. But the vista of time which opens 
before us now puts everything out of perspective. 
Roughly speaking, archeology dates the dawn of 
civilization I0,000 years ago; anthropology claims 
that 100,000 years have elapsed since man emerged 
from the brutes ; and geology holds that it is at least 
a million years since this planet first became capable 
of supporting life. In these ages the significance of 
one short life seems as nothing, and when it is claimed 
that the salvation of our race was effected on a certain 
Friday afternoon in the spring of a year somewhere 
about A.D. 30, the mind recoils from the startling 
incongruity. 

But still more disquieting has been the discovery of 
the enormous extent of the physical universe. When 
this earth was conceived to be the centre of all things 
then for us alone the sun ran its daily race; for the 
gladdening of our eyes the nightly heavens were 
gemmed with glittering fire. The provision of so 
glorious a spectacle clearly indicated the importance 
of our race and its dwelling-place. But astronomy 
has demanded an adjustment of this estimate which 
has brought serious consequences for the religious 
imagination. We know now that our earth swings 
round the sun, only one of other planets, and that our 
sun is but one among millions scattered through space. 
In the vast sidereal system our earth is utterly in- 
significant : a tiny cog on a tiny wheel in some vast 
and complicated machinery. 
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However the drama of redemption is conceived, it 
still brings on this tiny stage some impersonation of 
that unimaginable Being by whose mind this awful 
vastness is comprehended, and by whose power it is 
sustained. Can we have the conceit to hope that He 
would take pity on our low estate? Can we imagine 
that our ephemeral lives, with their peevishness and 
petty sins, should claim the concern of a mind like that ? 
Before the demand of this well-nigh infinite scheme all 
our thoughts of God break down, unable to sustain the 
burden of these dreadful spaces and these myriad 
worlds. Can we conceive the Carpenter of Nazareth 
as even a symbol of the Architect of the Universe ? 
So we are driven to take refuge in the thought of infinite 
energy or some evolving force. Then our night is dark 
indeed, and the world is left without a heart that 
cares. 

2. But all this is a valuation of things merely by their 
size. 

After all, it is the human mind that conceives this 
vastness. While man was at first undoubtedly stag- 
gered by this sudden extension of the world, he is slowly 
recovering his composure. The mind of man inreality 
passes unwearied beyond all these spaces that science 
reveals. When the telescope appears to sound the 
confines of the starry universe, we ask : What beyond ? 
When the ages roll back to some incredibly distant 
origin, we ask: And what was before that? When 
the cause of all things is reduced at last to energy, we 
ask: And what is the cause of energy ? This immen- 
sity is not only mirrored in the mind of man, it is 
overpassed. Some inward standard which pronounces 
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all this merely relative reveals its own potential infinity. 
As we come to realize this, the vastness of nature no 
longer crushes us. We turn from our narrow streets 
and crowded cities to the distance and loneliness of 
plain, mountain and sea, to find rest for our souls. We 
stand beneath the stars with the thought of the 
immensities which they illumine, and they bring to us 
a sense of relief from the strife of tongues and the 
narrow ways of men. And yet this rest is not in nature 
itself, but only in what it suggests. These immensities 
suggest that alone which is kin to the spirit of man, the 
infinite and the eternal. 

We need not fear the infinite : it is intensive as well 
as extensive. The vastness of this scheme does not 
entail that any of its parts are disjointed from the 
whole. The multiformity of life can be embraced 
under the simple law of evolution; the complexity 
of the heavens under the law of gravitation. The 
chemical affinities we play with in the laboratory are 
the same as those which bind the world in one. The 
atoms that compose our bodies flame in the distant sun. 
Everything can be resolved into about eighty elements, 
and these again are not fundamentally diverse; 
different grouping of electrons will explain their 
variety. The research of science tends ever towards 
simplification. Awhile ago it asked only for matter 
and motion, and it could explain all existence. Now 
it only wants energy. It is all so simple; so multi- 
tudinous and yet a universe, shot through with one 
all-embracing law. 

Isolate any one of its parts, and you do not thereby 
rid it of infinity. What looks like formless plasm, 
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under the microscope is seen to have a highly complex 
structure, and there seems no limit to what would be 
revealed if only the instrument were stronger. The 
final inert atom is found itself to constitute a system 
of titanic forces, its impenetrable, irresoluble entity 
due to myriad pulsations and the perfect balance of 
their resultant. Blake’s poetic insight was more 
literal than he knew, and we can understand now how 
it is possible 


“ To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And heaven in a wild flower, 
Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in an hour.” 


For man knows a measurement quite other than that 
of size. He reckons consciousness superior to physical 
might. He may make some daring experiment against 
the forces of nature, only to be crushed ; but he is not 
utterly defeated ; for while he is conscious of his defeat, 
the universe is unconscious of its victory. 

Though life is so short and human nature so 
disappointing, he will dare to fall in love to an extent 
that only eternal life and ideal personality could justify. 
He knows he exposes himself where he will suffer most. 
The realities of life may dispel all the soft illusions of 
romance, but he listens to no warning. Death will 
certainly come and cut these tender ties and leave him 
maimed and bleeding. Yet, “all for love and the 
world well lost.” 

He listens to that imperative and impossible 
command we call the conscience, and he determines to 
lift life to its level. He soars after the ideal and loses 
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foothold amorig the things that are actual. To realize 
an idea he throws away comfort, riches, life itself, as if 
he had a thousand lives to live. He comes to want, 
to loneliness and despairful death. And yet there is a 
quiet smile upon his lips as if he saw beyond the night 
the morning break. 

3. Does science prohibit these ventures of faith ? 

We are told that the law of natural selection works 
to eliminate the unfit, but that its standard of fitness 
knows nothing of the moralities of man. Neither is it 
possible to take refuge in “ the immortality of the race.” 
Science prophesies that the gracious heat of the sun 
will one day fail, this world will sink to the temperature 
of frigid space. Man will call forth all his energies to 
fight the last battle. But it will be hopeless. Sooner 
or later he must succumb, and the consciousness which 
has flickered so uncertainly about his brain must 
pass away with the destruction of its delicate but 
material substance. Then the long last silence, and 
the dark. 

But is this account truly and wholly scientific? By 
what command is man to banish those boundless hopes 
which religion has fostered: the belief in the ultimate 
righteousness of the universal order, the faith in the 
eternal survival of all-that is good, the intuition that 
love is life, and to be willing to lose life is to find it for 
ever? It is said that religion must make way for a 
ruthless reason purified from all sentiment and desire. 
The origins of religion are suspect, its faith unverifiable, 
its claims unjustified. But what thenisreason? Has 
that no mistakes to its credit, no false analogies, no 
speculations which on trial broke down; no wreck of 
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systems, dogmas and axioms in its train? Why then 
should we take this of man and reject all else that goes 
to make him man? Religion is not a rational error : 
it is an unconscious reaction to life in answer to some- 
thing in the total scheme. The form that it takes may 
fall beneath the reality to which it answers, but the 
reality is higher, not lower, than our imaginations. 
And do we ever really part with faith ? When we lose 
belief in some form of faith, then processes beneath 
our mental reach carry on our life as if that faith were 
true. 

Moreover, if the most materialistic account of things 
were true, it would still be open for any one of us to 
claim that it was just as reasonable to live as Jesus did 
and to die as He died. He at least was happy. At 
least He died heroically. If there is no other God, then 
He answers our human aspirations. Let us die with 
Him. 

But whenever we reach this point, then we know that 
somewhere science has gone wrong, that it has turned 
round and denied its own axioms, that it has forgotten 
its explanations are those of a human mind, and it 
must not put forward a solution which does not satisfy 
the whole mind of man, for that was its original 
impulse, and that must be its final test. 

And our age is feeling itself towards a truer science. 
It takes the position that man is the outcome of the 
whole universe. Therefore man is the measure of the 
nature of things. But man is not yet perfectly adapted 
to his environment ; his evolution is not yet complete. 
It will be the whole man in perfect, inner harmony who 
will be the analogue, the clue, the measure of the whole 
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universe in its unity and harmony. The true object 
of science must therefore be the synthetic man. 

It must find the type that is most deeply conscious 
and yet that is most at peace. No inner conflict of 
personality can be the measure of an ordered universe. 
You must find the man who is satisfied, who is un- 
disturbed by the sense of sin. And yet he must be 
immune from nothing that falls to man. He must 
taste the bitterness of inevitable disappointment, bear 
the shock of disaster, and endure the final mystery of 
death; and through all he must remain victor over life 
and be satisfied in his soul. Find such a man and you 
discover what it is that this universe is seeking to bring 
forth ; and in this, its final work, will be seen its nature 
and purpose. 


WE MUST ADMIT THE SUGGESTIVENESS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN AFFIRMATION 


1. Christian theology began to conceive the creation 
as connected with Christ. 

In its crudest form this seems a preposterous claim. 
It demands that Jesus of Nazareth who walked this 
earth was the Creator of all the worlds. He who 
laboured at the bench once formed the starry heavens 
and the ocean’s mighty pulse. The corn He plucked, 
the mountains on which He prayed, the wood on which 
He hung on that bitter day of shame; all these His 
hand had made. It has been a remarkable daring 
which has conceived this idea, but whenever any 
accurate representation of it has been attempted the 
effect is grotesque. Theologians have been driven to 
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affirm that the Baby on His mother’s knee was even 
then the God of the universe. 


“The Child that was ere worlds began, 


The Child that played with moon and sun, 
Is playing with a little hay.” 


How could such a conception ever arise? Emerson 
explains these ideas as “ sallies of love and admiration ”’ 
which we must not press into exact descriptions ; 
apostolic exaggeration which must be taken only in a 
poetic sense. But this is quite incorrect. Apostolic 
theology did not invent these terms for Christ; they 
had existed for centuries previously. Greek philosophy 
had found the necessity for finding some mediating 
connection between God and the world, and Plato had 
conceived that all things had their archetypal Idea in 
God before they came to exist as phenomena. This 
fontal Idea, the Logos or Word, came more and more to 
be conceived as having some degree of separate personal 
existence from God Himself. The Idea appears per- 
sonified in Proverbs as Wisdom, and in Philo, the Logos 
has become a second God through whom the world was 
made. This may appear to us to-day a purely specula- 
tive idea. But we can see the reason that operated 
to produce it. There have been two popular theories 
of the relation of God to the world. The one is 
that the world is God. But this tells us nothing, 
because the world we see we know to be not the real 
world at all. Moreover, this idea makes the world 
and humanity nothing but a manifestation of God, 
having no real or permanent existence. The other is 
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the idea that God made the world as a man might make 
a watch; so that it becomes a thing quite outside 
Himself and with no real connection with God at all. 
Between these two extremes, which have always broken 
down under criticism, there is a middle course. It 
is that God first conceived the world and then put it 
forth from Himself, a separate existence, yet begotten 
of His own “substance.’”’ When, therefore, Jesus was 
affirmed to be the Word made flesh, the creation was 
naturally conceived as being brought about through 
Him. But the biblical language is not so crude as the 
popular fancy. It speaks, not of Jesus being the 
Creator, but that through the Christ and towards the 
Christ all things were created. This wider language 
allows us to think of vast movements, universal 
processes which are referable to a purpose that is only 
being made manifest through the evolution of mankind ; 
for Christ is more than any one individual; it is the 
perfected humanity at last gathered together into one 
harmonious body. 

Now this idea is not without scientific value. Science 
has once for all destroyed the idea that this world is to 
be explained as the external, finished creation of an 
outside God. It has closest, continuous, immanent 
connection with God, or the very idea of God is 
impossible. It is not itself a phantasm which we must 
escape to find the truth. The truth is to be found 
by diligent contact with the world as we knowit. This 
again implies that the connection between God and 
the world is close. The Christian affirmation is 
evidently feeling after something similar. The world 
is created through Christ. That is to say, it is created 
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not merely for the self-manifestation of God, nor 
merely for company because God is lonely, for the 
Word was ever with God; but with the intention of 
bringing into existence that which should ultimately 
come to know His own nature and blessedness. It was 
simply love that prompted God to create, because He 
wanted others to be as He was. And towards this 
consummation all things move. 

2. The attaching of this idea to Jesus had also a 
natural origin. 

It arose in a psychological experience of the Apostle 
Paul. Jesus of Nazareth had brought to this troubled, 
long-divided heart harmony and peace. All the con- 
tending forces of his nature suddenly found a centre 
round which they revolved in perfect rhythm. He 
became reconciled to himself, to life and to his fellows. 
This is explained in language which sometimes strains 
words to their utmost capacity, but it is ethically quite 
simple. The ministry and death of Jesus simply 
changed all the valuations of Paul’s mind. He became 
content with a life in which all that the world had 
offered him was ignored, in which comfort and position 
were abandoned, and in which self was crucified. He 
became a homeless wanderer, a persecuted preacher, 
a burdened soul, and yet he rejoiced in all these things 
and was satisfied. Paul had found the meaning of life 
for him. He was able by this experience to believe 
that this was the eternal purpose of God at last made 
manifest. The purpose of Sonship or Christhood had 
at length appeared in his own life, and he was filled 
with triumphant joy. He asked no more from life than 
this : to live Christ. 
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It is in some such experience that the meaning of the 
universe is unfolded. One does not have to live very 
long or to observe very much before it is perfectly 
clear that this universe allows to us here only one 
permanently open course, that of moral progress. 
Every other is liable to be closed against us; but 
there is nothing in life that cannot be made to 
contribute to moral progress. I am certain that 
there is no other ambition that will last with me, and 
I cannot be at all assured that any other possession 
will be left to me. This indeed has been recognized in 
varying degree by all. But from the outside such a 
life looks barren and narrow. Jesus simply reconciles 
us to this narrow way, and when we take it, we find that 
it is as wide as the universe itself, that it gives the heart 
all it wants and more. This is eternal life. This is 
what the universe is leading man to. Here the eternal 
purposes are declared. The intention of the whole 
scheme of life is seen from this inner discovery, and he 
can come to rest in what it gives and what it promises. 

From what we have learned from the scientific 
conception of the universe we shall not be surprised to 
learn that the whole is to be explained by some quite 
simple law, which not only solves the universe, but is 
the one law by which our own inner life is changed from 
a chaos to a cosmos. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the simple significance of so vast and mighty a 
scheme should have to come to light in Jesus. It was 
bound to be made manifest just as soon as anyone came 
to find the real secret of his own heart. Somewhere there 
would naturally appear the Man in whom all this would 
become so clear that it would then become the spiritual 
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centre of anew humanity. And since the meaning of 
the universe is to be found not in thought only, but in 
life, the instinct which has led Christendom to find in 
Jesus the revelation of the Father’s heart is seen to be 
perfectly sound. 

3. And all this has practical guidance for life. 

There are a great many things in life that I cannot 
understand, but the immediate things I can understand. 
The life of Jesus opens my nature to the entrance of a 
purpose which I had previously feared and repelled. 
Because of how He lived and died I can now see that 
this pressure upon my inmost soul is the same power 
which was behind the personality of Jesus. It is God. 
And sol yield to Him, That is the immediate problem 
of my life, and the more I walk this way the more I am 
content with what life holds out tome. Other problems 
of a merely speculative interest can wait, for they are 
more remote. But even on them some light is thrown. 
When I observe the operation of natural laws I cannot 
altogether understand why they should produce such 
strange effects of pain and disaster and death. But I 
know that these laws have operated at length to produce 
from our humanity the man Christ Jesus. And I know, 
therefore, that judging by their effects these laws are 
divine, and at the heart of things there must be that 
which is of the same nature as Jesus. I am no longer 
afraid, then, of their ultimate effect on me. Closer 
study, more intelligent obedience, more conscious 
understanding of their nature, and we shall lose all fear 
in the discovery that these laws are but another name 
for the sheltering love of God, which conceived us before 
all worlds began, which begot us in time through a 
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process from which no atom or moment or impulse 
could be spared, and which seeks through every 
discipline of life to awake in us returning love. 

And now I think we can read our text again with a 
new sense of how mighty a truth it holds, and the lines 
of Myers’ youthful poem become truer still in the light 
of wider knowledge. 


“‘ Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ.” 
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MAN’S NEED OF GOD 


“* As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my 
soul after Thee, O God.’’—Psatm xlii. 1. 


SINCE the rise of critical philosophy it has come to be 
generally acknowledged by those entitled to pronounce 
on such a subject that there are no proofs of the 
existence of God of complete intellectual validity. In 
earlier days it was supposed that the existence of 
God could be logically demonstrated to every rational 
person as completely beyond the reach of doubt. There 
were three lines of proof: the ontological, or the 
argument from the idea of perfection to its necessary 
existence ; the cosmological, or the argument from 
existence to its First Cause; the teleological, or the 
argument from the design to the Designer. Even by 
those who on other grounds are sure of God it is felt 
that these arguments do not possess compelling proof. 
And yet religion continues in spite of this general 
verdict, and belief in God persists. Why is that? It 
is because faith in God was rarely, if ever, reached by 
the aid of these processes, and therefore it is not 
seriously imperilled when their aid is removed. I do 
not suppose anyone was ever brought to a religious 
sense of God by such means; for these arguments do 
not give what religion demands, namely, warmth, 
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nearness, fellowship; their failure as arguments does 
nothing to weaken religious conviction where it already 
exists. But for those who have not these strong 
religious convictions, is not the bankruptcy of these 
proofs a sufficient reason for making no further inquiry 
into the meaning and value of religion ? 

Not so very long ago, rationalists would have seized 
upon this concession as a sufficient indication that 
religion was only a superstition, without rational 
support. The considerations put forth by agnosticism 
have somewhat undermined this position. Directed at 
first against the dogmatism of orthodox theology, 
agnosticism has been found just as applicable to every 
other kind of dogmatism, rationalistic or scientific, 
What are those things of which, in comparison with 
religion, we are so absolutely certain? In the three 
great postulated existences, God, the World, and the 
Self, it is equally easy to doubt any one of them, and 
they all are without convincing proof. What are the 
matters on which, compared with the faith that has to 
do duty in religion, we have absolute knowledge ? 
What is the vaunted logical process which is supposed 
to yield absolute demonstration, save the extrication 
from a premise of a conclusion implicitly contained in 
it? What is scientific certainty ? Something which 
may be exploded by a new discovery ; and, moreover, 
only then dealing with the appearance of things : what 
they really are may be something quite different. Andso 
there has come down upon us all, agnostic, rationalist, 
scientist, and theologian, a compulsory humility, 
very uncongenial and baffling to many ; but a humility 
from which a nobler knowledge may take rise. 
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The researches of psychologists have transferred 
interest from these purely intellectual problems by 
proposing for solution a prior question. Leaving for 
the moment the question whether man’s thought has 
any objective reality answering to it, suppose we 
inquire first of all what these thoughts are and how 
the mind comes to them. Psychological inquiry has 
effectually dismissed the idea that our thinking is 
done by one faculty and our feeling by another, or 
that religion may be traced to emotion, while reason is 
something free from any such taint. Our purest, least 
emotional thinking cannot escape from the influence of 
our interests. Analyse all reason far enough, and you 
will find that it rests on some feeling of necessity, not 
on something which we can prove. A man’s thinking is 
the outcome of himself, not merely of some instrument 
he employs; and that self passes down beneath all 
that he thinks himself to be. It is, therefore, the 
thought that springs deepest, is most persistent, and 
carries the whole nature with it, that has the best claim 
to be called true. For all our thought obeys hidden 
instincts, and is undertaken in obedience to motives of 
our sub-conscious life. And it is from this buried 
realm, and this unmapped field, that religion also 
springs. What then is its value, and what claim has it 
to plumb depths beyond the measure of reason? This 
is a very debatable question. 

But it is psychologically safe and philosophically 
sound to study the subjective side of human nature, in 
order to discover those needs of which man is conscious, 
and which demand for him a value, a world, and a Being 
beyond the apparent scheme of the natural order. For 
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fit is certainly man’s sense of need that has provided the 
foundation on which every religion has been built. 
This foundation is no more shaky than that of science ; 
for science has sprung from man’s felt need of finding 
unity in the multiplicity around him. It will be 
admitted that/religion is one of the greatest and most 
persistent of all human needs, and it is best to begin by 
studying it assuch. Nor will such a study be without 
value in helping us to discover whether there is any 
reality corresponding tothat need. Wecannot, of course, 
infer from the mere presence of any desire that the 
desire will be fulfilled. Man desires many things that 
will never be fulfilled, which indeed he himself comes 
through experience to cease to wish for. But the need 
for religion persists through varying changes of form, 
it survives great shocks of change and trial, it continues 
often when belief is overthrown, it intensifies rather 
than diminishes with the extension of knowledge. 
Neither the new conquest of nature, nor the sudden 
accumulation of material riches, gives any support to 
the idea that religion is man-made and temporary. 
Religion is at least man’s answer to something in the 
universe ; it is not created out of nothing. | Since his 
answer to that something is always undergoing change 
of form, we may not dogmatize from man’s expressed 
‘need of God that such a God actually exists. But since 
that need refines itself through thought and experience, 
and seizes eagerly upon each spiritualizing of the idea 
of God, it is not beyond the bounds of safety to assume 
that there is something far greater and higher than 
man’s conscious need reflects. And this religion has 
in some degree recognized. “As the heavens are 
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higher than the earth, so are My ways higher than your __ 
ways, and My thoughts than your thoughts.” Let us 
then inquire what man’s religious need is. ) 


(WHY DOES MAN NEED GOD? base 
ane 


rt. Man needs a support for his moral intuitions. °*** 
© God is necessary as a guarantee of the existence of 
“truth. All man’s striving after knowledge, his patient 
research, his obstinate questionings, can be undertaken 
only on the conviction that there is such a thing as 
Truth, that there is a possibility of his thoughts 
‘mirroring reality, some sort of correspondence between 
his mind and that which is ultimate. Let that con- 
viction be undermined, and of what use is mental effort ? 
Science would be reduced to a practical device for 
subjugating nature; philosophy would be madness ; 
argument, the appeal to reason, would be a waste of 
time. steer OO 

Suppose~that--we~ are’ the outcome. ofa dead.and 
purposeless universe, a chance product of some chemical 
and mechanical combination, ourselves feeling, hoping, 
suffering, thinking, in a world that“cannot feel, can 
never answer our hopes, and_néver thought us into 
existence—suppose that man is the supreme type of 
existence and the first of that type; then I say that no 
pessimist has ever yet set forth the miserable tragedy 
and madness of our lot. Yet if this were the conclusion 
that honest.thought was forced to adopt, what guaran- 
tee would there be that this conclusion was in its 
turn-Correct ? If the mind works out to materialism, 


then the answer stultifies the process.as valueless; for the 
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mind.is-then without sanction to form any conclusion. 
That. conclusion itself.is only a chance and mechanical 


sport.-It is not the work of mind. 


It is theréfore essential to our thought that something 


- akin to mind must be prior cause, both of our minds 


—— 


and that on which they exercise, cause both of ourselves 
and the world, a third somewhat which completes and 
harmonizes both ; that Truth must be there, the basis 
of all things; that Truth must be independent of our 
minds, there for us to seek, and not our making. And 
this means that Mind must be prior to all, and the 
cause of all. It is inconceivable that we should be able 
to imagine that which is greater than the ultimate 
reality, for our imagination always draws in the end from 
reality. And this reality must be unchangeable and 
eternal Truth. It must be Infinite Mind. 

God is required to provide a reality for man’s 
spiritual life. We have long ago grown beyond the 
crude idea that a system of rewards and punishments 
is needed to inspire man to a moral life. On the 
contrary, we regard the ignoring of reward and punish- 
ment as essential to a real moral choice. To choose 
virtue for the sake of the reward it brings is to yield to 
a kind of bribery and corruption, and it leaves the man 
who has done it the worse for his hypocrisy. 

But in the crudeness of this “ prize system” of 
morality there was an attempt made to express a 
valuable instinct. If virtue is its own reward, still we 
do need to know that virtue is real enough to be a 
reward. When we refuse an opportunity to become 
rich because it conflicts with principle, do we exchange 
the only substance there is for pure shadow? When 
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we hunger and thirst after righteousness, are we plaguing 
ourselves for something that has none but an imaginary 
existence ? If we check some bitter word for another’s 
sake, if we restrain some powerful passion in reverence 
for the one we love, we must have an assurance that 
love is more real, in the ultimate realm, than passion, 
unselfishness more real than unholy gain. When Jesus 
died for love and truth and duty, did He surrender the 
only life there was for the blank inane ? a 
What we need in God is the reality of those things for 
which we spiritually long: purity, unselfishness, good- 
will and love. These are inconceivable as abstrac- 
tions, they are properly only attributes of personality, 
and if they do not exist in the Supreme Personality, 
they do not exist outside man at all. However rare 
the vision, however different from what we expect or 
can imagine, and whatever else fades, we must hope 
one day to look upon the vision of Perfect Purity, 
Adorable Beauty, and Eternal Love. - 
“ Tf I love thee for the sake of heaven, then deny me 
heaven. If I serve Thee for fear of hell, then send me 
to hell. But if I love Thee for what Thou art, then 
‘grant me the sight of Thy Face.” 
~— 2. Man needs God as the completion of himself. * 
Man is obviously incomplete, his life a broken arc, 
his experience only a fragment of some greater whole. 
There is what he is, visible and known of all men, there 
is what he ought to be, perhaps only visible to himself 
in his highest moments. Who will say that what he 
ought to be is not as real as that which he is, and, 
indeed, is not the chief factor in what heis? Like the 
crescent moon, which reveals to the careful eye the full 
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orb, dimly visible within the shadow, so man, deeply 


_considered, always suggests God as his counterpart. 


All those who are students of the inner life—oh, surely, 
all those who are alive at all—feel the constant urge of 
some affinity upon them. Do they make the hopes that 
lure them; do they invent the conscience that, grieving, 
startles them with tears upon the hardened heart ? 
Have all the saints of humanity been wrong, and did 
they talk only with themselves, or to an Infinite Self, 
to which we all are joined and from which we all derive ? 
If we cannot accept the verdict of the saints, perhaps 
that of the sinners will avail. They have sought to 
prove that these things are all within their control, that 
conscience is but self-created, that ideals are but 
vapours rising from the discontented soul. And they 
have attempted to cut these things out of their life, to 
silence conscience, to purchase peace bya resolute 
adhesion to the least they are. And they have had to 
confess that they have set out to achieve the impossible, 
that when they turn from the vision of goodness it 
turns with them and faces them, alluring still ; that it 
was almost as if some patiently relentless and lovingly 
wrathful figure had followed ; so that their very effort 
to bring about this separation had only shown how real 
and inescapable was that they had resisted. 

Man’s history needs God for its explanation. 
Evolution, we are told, is man’s gradual adaptation to 
his environment. Is it not strange that the working 
of gradual adaptation has evolved in him features that 
seem to unfit him for that environment, if that 
environment is indeed careless, blind nature? Viewed 
externally, experimented on, observed empirically, 
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apart from esthetic and religious feelings, that environ- 
ment seems only to sanction strength and cunning, not 
love or sacrifice. And yet in adaptation to this environ- 
ment man has come to desire to serve others rather 
than himself, to choose an ideal, often at great material 
loss, to fling his life away for country, love or truth, 
contrary to all his supposed instincts. Either there is 
another environment, invisible, but more appealing and 
powerful, or our natural account of that environment 
is distorted and incomplete. Undoubtedly man’s 
environment is something to which he is gradually 
approximating. Therefore our explanation of that 
environment will be incorrect unless we include man’s 
whole reaction to it; in the highest type of human life 
we see, more truly than science can tell us, what man’s 
environment is. As we watch man’s history, as we 
remember many whom we have known, we are bound 
to conclude that in God we live, and move, and have 
our being. Nor is it wanting in true scientific validity 
when we believe that in Jesus of Nazareth we havea , 
very safe clue to the universe of God. na 
Man needs the friendship of the Infinite. Philo- * 
sophers and lesser folk stumble at the idea of the 
personality of God, mainly because we cannot define 
exactly what we mean by personality. But certain it 
is that man can have no friendship with the impersonal. 
He may submit to, or he may fight against, the imper- 
sonal: but he can never find that friendship which is 
religion with anything less than himself, If God cannot 
feel for us, answer our weak prayers, and aid us in our 
life, then what remains is not God, whatever else it may 
be. Yet everywhere man bears witness to the Infinite 
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acting upon him, and to his longing for personal 
acquaintance with Him..» 

¢In all the human friendships man makes:he seeks a 
friendship higher than human. How he idealizes those 
whom he loves! It is the very tragedy of human 
relationship that, weak and failing as we are ourselves, 
we always judge others by some standard of perfection. 
Why do we grieve so, when in the course of nature for 
us all, they dieand arenomore ? Why isit that human 

\_love is charged with a capacity for eternity ? 

Suppose that man is the highest, and stands upon the 
summit of creation, and above him stretches only the 
empty sky. Then the knowledge of the most learned 
man alive is all the knowledge that there is; the good- 
ness of the best is all the goodness existing—there is 
nothing more. What a night of despair would sweep 
over the soul that could once persuade itself of this! No 
one has ever succeeded in doing so; when they have 
openly professed such a belief, their own actions, their 
own words, have answered them at every step. For 
if man were highest, then he stands lonely and alone, 
for he has a longing and a love that nothing human, 
nothing visible, can ever satisfy. This is why men turn 
from their kind and seek the solace of nature’s greater 
moods, because they often give hints of that vastness 
the soul is seeking. This is why men turn back and 
back again to Christ, because in Him the Infinite breaks 
through and steals into our hearts.. 

3. Man needs God to restore his soul. gt xe. ad 

Whatever view is taken of human sin, no one can 
deny that man does feel the need of being put right 
again. He needs not so much deliverance from the 
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suffering sin may bring, but deliverance from a far worse 
danger, that his sin may make it impossible for him to 
suffer. If we turn from the light we possess, for what- 
ever reason, rebellious or misguided, there is dreadful 
cause to fear that for us the light may grow less clear, 
that our action may deflect our judgment of truth and 
put us beyond the appeal of love. If, then, there is no 
place in this universe where we can seek a Light that 
shines when we turn our backs upon it, a Love that 
remains constant when we prove false, our condition is 
utterly hopeless. 

Whatever else in life must be taken on risk, the 
possibility of moral deterioration is one that every 
earnest man must greatly fear and seek to be secured 
against. If under temptation he yields to sin’s unholy 
enticement—and who of us has not known this bitter 
humiliation ?—then unless there exists some fountain 
where the nature may be made clean, if there is not 
some abiding perfection in the presence of which the 
faded ideals may be restored, some pitiful ministry 
where sensitiveness may be regained, man is without 
security, yes, without ground for hope. Itisnot merely 
forgiveness, in the common and superficial sense of the 
term, that man so desperately needs, but soul renewal. 

And such a need can only be answered if there is a 
God, andifmanis man. If man is the highest there is, 
and yet is fatally determined within himself, so that he 
can receive no accession of moral life, how could he ever 
dream himself a sinner, see himself to be less than he 
ought to be, and how feel that pain of self-reproach 
which is at once his tragedy and his hope? If man is 
the highest there is, and is absolutely free to be ideal, 
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then his fall is unpardonable sin and irretrievable 
madness ; his fall is that of a god, without help or hope. 
And on either of these assumptions we should have to 
re-write the spiritual history of mankind, dismiss his 
pains as imaginary, and his tears as idle. But if man 
is only man, and God is God, there is hope that if we 
fall, we may fall but to rise. 

If this intense and crying need has arisen within 
man, and within a universe that contains no answer to 
it, it is not only useless to pray, and irrational to 
believe, it is vain to hope, or think, or strive. Let that 
negation be considered seriously, thoroughly, and 
rigorously, and from it there will arise a faith certain 
and triumphant. 
™ But if all this is true, 


WHY IS MAN NOT MORE CONSCIOUS OF HIS NEED ? 


1. We are faced with the widespread neglect of 
religion. 

Millions of our fellow-men seem able to dispense with 
religion altogether. In the present condition of life 
and thought it would be extremely unwise to take the 
habit of church-going as an exact index of the state of 
religion. The forms of worship, the presuppositions 
of much preaching, the undemocratic atmosphere of 
the churches, must often fail to create a true religion, or 
appeal to it where it exists. But it would be equally 
hazardous to infer that there exists any very extensive 
and vital religion outside of and in spite of the churches. 
The need for fellowship is indispensable to religion, and 
to satisfy that need men will tolerate many incon- 
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venient and unsatisfactory conditions. If there existed 
any great passion for religion the reformation of the 
Church would be demanded; whereas nothing seems 
to be less desired. The majority are content with 
things as they are. 

Even with the crudest and most irritating forms a 
church service does tend to make a man aware of the 
demands of his spiritual life, and it is this demand that 
a great many do not wish to face, and do not wish to 
have stirred within them. They want to evade the 
discomfort and disturbance that religious questions in- 
volve. Some stay away from public worship because 
they are more religious than the Church, but it is to be 
feared that many more absent themselves because they 
do not want to come into contact with the power of 
religion. The Christian ethic has been well-nigh 
obscured under other and easier demands, but it is still 
sufficiently evident and pointed to challenge the life of 
vice, oppression, or selfishness that many are following. 

Perhaps the great majority of the people are not 
aware of any deep and undeniable religious need. 
They rarely feel any discontent of soul, they seldom 
stop to think, they do not pray or employ any exercise 
of asimilar nature. In the tremendous rush of modern 
life, with its alternation of intense occupation and 
frenzied recreation, few men ever have time to get a 
glimpse of themselves, to ask why they are acting thus, 
and whether they really care for these things. Religion 
is easily crowded out and is not greatly missed. Where 
religion is recognized it is often without sincerity, 
intensity or value. 

The social interest, the inertia of custom, or esthetic 
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satisfaction, accounts for no small proportion of the 
religious value of church work and worship. So few 
seem to have any depth of desire, hunger of soul, or 
passion for righteousness. Even when the emotions 
are susceptible and find facile expression, there is often 
a most perplexing indifference to intellectual integrity, 
nobility of character, or social justice. And it is none 
too rare to find concern for theological orthodoxy, 
absorption in ecclesiastical affairs, and a delight in 
“the simple Gospel,” wedded to a disposition consis- 
tently unforgiving, a character completely untrust- 
worthy, or an occupation flagrantly opposed to the 
Kingdom of God. 

Even where sincerity is unmistakable, religion seems 
to give to very few calm, courage, or conviction. They 
have no clearer purpose of life, they seem to place 
no greater valuation on spiritual things, they are 
subject to the same querulous humour, the same 
uncertain fears, the same gusts of passion that beset 
the worldling. 

How can it be maintained in the face of such alle- 
gations that religion is man’s greatest need ? 

2. There are reasons that partly explain this 
unconsciousness of need. 

The need of God is in a great measure answered 
unconsciously. Man is physically dependent on the 
air he breathes, but unless disease invades his lungs or 
his supply of air is cut off, he is unaware how vital this 
need really is. In normal conditions his breathing is 
automatic, and his need is not felt because it is being 
regularly and unconsciously met. Some similar cause 
obscures our religious needs. It is just because we are 
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not wholly without God that we are unaware how much 
we need Him. We draw continually from the Source 
we fail to recognize or thank. A thousand gracious 
ministries hourly attend us, and we should only notice 
them if they were withdrawn. Though we neglect 
Him, He does not neglect us, for He has never left man 
wholly to himself. That favourite postulate of theo- 
logians, a man apart from God, is an abstraction. 
No such being has ever existed. 

A great religious change would probably reveal this 
need. Someone has said that the modern man 
probably needs to become absolutely and universally 
atheistic before he can recover a simple and certain 
faith. Certainly a period of materialism always 
produces a reaction towards extreme spiritualism. 
“A little philosophy inclineth man’s mind towards 
atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth man’s mind 
about to religion.” 

The sudden rising of the standard of life, the fortunes 
held out to industry or speculation, the widening 
interest of education, may have caused some eclipse of 
religious interest. But there are abundant signs that 
it is only eclipse, and not extinction. It is possible 
that in a few years our great trouble will be to guide 
and control the rising tide of religion. 

A realization of our political and social hopes would 
not diminish the need for religion. Man cannot live 
by bread alone ; but he is never more likely to discover 
that than when he has bread enough and to spare. 
Nor is it at all likely that the great social ideals of our 
times will be realized without the impulse of a revival 
of religion. 
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3. There remains the necessity for conscious contact 
with God. 

An unconscious dependence on God is insufficient. 
The history of man can almost be summed up as an 
endeavour to rationalize instincts, to bring under 
conscious control the unconscious mind within him. 
Action was before reason, life before logic, vague 
religious feeling before conscious communion with God. 
God has carried the race in its infancy, guided it in 
youth ; manhood is only possible through intelligent 
grasp of His purpose, sustained by intimate communion 
and inward intercourse. 

In one sense you have what you need, but in another, 
your greatest need is to know what you possess ; that 
would open a new epoch and begin a new life. 

How may the step be made and the change effected ? 
By search. Live in close contact with all facts; 
think deep down to the foundation of thought ; accept 
no rest until thought is satisfied. 

By silence. You stand in a mill with the clatter of 
machinery all around, but the motive power is invisible. 
But let the machines all cease, and as the silence grows 
upon the ear, you will hear the sound of a running 
stream ; it isa water-mill. Let the restless activity of 
the mind be held in check, let the machinery of thought 
be stopped, and you will feel beneath another Will, and 
hear, beyond, the mighty thought of God. “Be still, 
and know that I am God.” 

By surrender. Upon you beats the throb of the 
universe ; behind you presses the urge of all the ages ; 
within you pleads the voice of God. Yield; respond ; 
pray at least this one prayer, and answer: ‘‘ Yes.” 
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XIII 
PARADISE REGAINED 


“And the Lord God planted a garden eastward, in Eden ; 
and there He put the man whom He had formed.”—Gen. ii. 8. 


“Thou wast in Eden the garden of God.” —Ezgx. xxviii. 13. 


“ And he shewed me a river of water of life, bright as crystal, 
proceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb, in the 
midst of the street thereof. And on this side of the river and 
on that was the tree of life.’ —ReEv. xxii, 1, 2. 


THE changed attitude to the Eden story which has 
been necessitated by critical research has had an 
extremely instructive result. It has restored it to 
mankind. When it was held to be an historical account 
of the origin of our race, it was only productive of 
controversy, and it flooded our theologies with ideas 
utterly harmful to religion. But as soon as the un- 
mistakable symbolism of the story received adequate 
recognition, it gained a wider acceptance among the 
thoughts of men. The story is really written from the 
experience of the heart. Hence its unfading attraction 
for all who know the secrets of the inner life. 

Science denies that the Hebrews possessed accurate 
information of the genesis of man ; and criticism clearly 
proves that at least they did not possess superior or 
supernatural information. The early narratives of 
Genesis have striking affinities in the mythologies of 
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other races, and the Babylonian origin of the creation 
epic is now assured. Although no certain original of 
the Paradise narrative has yet been discovered, there 
are elements in the story which evidently have their 
source in heathen mythology, for it is only with the 
greatest difficulty that they can be adapted to the 
religious ideas of the Hebrews. 

We are dealing in this story with folk-lore, that 
curious production of the primitive mind to which so 
much attention is now being given. How it originates 
we cannot determine, for it is as old as the human mind. 
But its nature is obvious. It is an imaginative attempt 

-to explain the causes of human experience. The 
explanations are, of course, without scientific value, 
but their witness to experience is invaluable ; and so 
long as the human heart remains the same, these 
stories will awake strange echoes within. 

But while the true character of these stories is now 
widely recognized, their informative value is still 
estimated in many quarters higher than the facts 
really warrant. The Paradise narrative throws only 
a very doubtful light on the origin or the nature of sin. 
The picture of man’s true relations to God as consti- 
tuted by obedience to definite commands and prohibi- 
tions does not satisfy history, philosophy, or religion. 
God has never forbidden men access to the tree of 
knowledge, nor is the craving after knowledge a sin. 
There is certainly a very valuable suggestion in the 
idea that it is sin to prefer knowledge to life. The 
desire to gain knowledge without experience is one 
that is continually tempting us, and the excuse of 
knowing good through committing evil is still a popular 
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one. But it is more likely that the real motive of the 
story is the idea of tracing moral disaster to the 
ambition after knowledge, an idea which still flourishes 
in the prejudice against science entertained in certain 
religious circles, or in the obscurantist judgment that 
education is the cause of all our modern difficulties. 

But the indisputable experience to which this story 
makes its undying appeal is the feeling we have that 
our present condition is one not proper to our nature. 
The intuition of a discord between desire and realization 
gives to this story the semblance of reality. It does 
seem as if we have wandered into an alien world, that 
we have been excluded from our native sphere, that we 
have suffered some calamitousloss. This would seem to 
provide a quite natural explanation of our incontestable 
experience. Let us see, however, whether that will fit 
the facts. 


HAVE WE A MEMORY OF THE GARDEN ? 


1. There is much to indicate that we have. 

Man has an incurable love for a garden. Whether it - 
is a merchant prince who retires from the busy world 
of commerce and purchases some lordly park; or the 
city clerk who steals the hours from sleep to grub about 
in the grimy back yard which he dignifies by by giving it 
the name of a garden; or the dweller in ‘our East-end 
tenementg whose window boxes flame $0-gdy on the 
ugly barrack walls in June ; or the modern experiment 
in so-called garden cities ; all these things witness that /° rt 
aman-finds-himself-more-at-home in a garden:~ 

[tt is a garden that lingers most vividly in our 
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memories of childhood; a garden with trees and 
flowers and boundless space for glorious games; a 
place where it was always summer time. Have you 
ever made a pilgrimage to that garden which you 
remember as so fine and fair? And was.it not a shock 
to discover how incredibly small and Mméan it really 
was? No, it cannot be that which left such a pleasant 
picture in the mind, / 

Surely it must be some racial memory that lies at 
the back of these desires and dreams. When we read 
Genesis, surely we remember it all, A garden planted 
under the rays of the rising sun, where glorious trees 
spread shadowed branches jewelled with ripening 
fruits, and broad rivers flowed like gold through 
meadows of emerald and beryl. And most certainly 
we remember that strange peace that lay on the garden 
in the cool of the evening, as if some glorious and 
solemn presence moved along the grass, under the trees, 
and by the still waters. For we feel every evening 
something of that still, / 

How else indeed could the sense of perfection be so 
easily awakened ? Are real things ever so beautiful as 
we imagine? In the dull winter days we dream of 
holidays, and what enchanting scenes of land or sea 
are summoned to our eyes. But do they really exist ? 
When the holiday actually comes are there not dis- 
comforts that crowd out allelse? Theroads are dusty, 
the flies are a nuisance, we are tired or hungry, and it is 
generally raining. Let the name ‘“‘ Thames ”’ conjure 
up a vision, and then seek for what you saw so clearly. 
You will never find it. It must have been the river in 
the garden long ago. Walk through the Royal 
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Academy and look at the pictures of our land: Cornish 
seas, Scottish hills, Yorkshire moors, Kentish lanes— 
all literally bathed in a 


“light that never was on sea or land.”’ 


That is not England ; it is Paradise. 

And when the perfection is that of moral beauty, 
whence does it gather its power to lure us on or drive 
us to our knees each night in bitter tears and sad 
regrets ? And yet where did the vision come from 
that moves us so strangely? Have we ever been 
within speaking distance of what we fain would be, or 
has anyone we have ever known cast this shadow on 
our mind? Surely we are fools to allow such vain 
ambitions to plague us with impossible desires. So we 
spurn them from us and stoop in secret to the common 
ways of men. Then we are comfortable once more, till 
suddenly—it is all back again, worse than ever. 

2. It seems simpler to assume that some cause far 
back in history explains all this. 

It has even been attempted to locate Paradise by the 
details given us in the Bible, and a vast amount of 
scholarly ingenuity has been wasted on the question of 
the site of Eden. The Scriptural topography looks 
fairly definite, and the writer may have meant to 
describe some actual spot. But a closer acquaintance 
with the description shows that “a real locality 
answering to the description of Eden exists, and has 
existed, nowhere on the earth. The Euphrates and the 
Tigris are not, and never were, branches of a single 
stream.” The writer may have been intentionally 
symbolic, and so deliberately placed the garden at the 
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imaginary source of the four great rivers of the ancient 
world, or he may have been simply ignorant of 
geography, but at any rate Eden cannot be found by 
his directions, and is frankly inconceivable. 

But others are sure that it has a spiritual location. 
The story is a symbolical description of a real condition 
once known by man. There was a time when he was 
perfect, when his mind could not be deceived nor his 
will turned aside to evil, and when as yet his spirit was 
unstained by sin. Then unbroken communion with 
God and perfect harmony with nature was his priceless 
possession. ~Pain and sorrow and death did not exist. 
The highest man has since achieved are but “‘ the ruins 
of Adam.” What is left us now is only the painful 
reminder of what we once were. Now the human mind 
is so imbecile that it can no longer construct, it can only 
destroy. It puts questions which it cannot answer, 
for it knows that all its answers are wrong. We are 
immediately conscious that all our attempts fall far 
beneath the truth, and yet the truth itself we cannot 
gain. We long to do right, but we find another force 
fighting in our members, ever bringing us into miser- 
able captivity. We are sinners and we know it. All 
this seems to show that we have fallen from some 
high estate of which the memory alone remains to 
plague us. 

The careful student of Scripture will know that this 
picture owes much more to Milton than to the writer of 
Genesis, but this is the conception of our primitive con- 
dition that has been accepted for centuries. I am going 
to place over against it conceptions which, while they 
utterly contradict this explanation, nevertheless still 
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remain true to the inner experience which it has claimed 
for its support. 


THE GARDEN IS AN IMPLANTED VISION 


1. The garden has never had an actual existence. 

This is the inevitable conclusion towards which we 
are forced by modern science. All the evidence brought 
to light by scientific investigation goes to show that 
man has not fallen; he has risen. We are able to 
trace back civilization to its very beginnings. Human 
remains have been discovered which compel us to infer 
that man was once scarcely distinguishable from the 
animals which he alternately worshipped and declared 
war upon. Biological research has strengthened the 
hypothesis that man has risen from an animal ancestry ; 
and this is the only hypothesis that holds the field 
to-day. 

It is often alleged, however, that while civilization 
has advanced and man’s knowledge has undoubtedly 
increased, there has been a much less proportionate 
growth in moral power. It is less easy to reply to this 
statement with the conviction possible a few decades 
ago, because at present we are nearly all overwhelm- 
ingly conscious of the frightful social evils which have 
been allowed to develop with civilization. But it must 
not be forgotten that this modern consciousness of 
social injustice is due, not so much to any deterioration 
in human conditions, as to the rise of a higher moral 
consciousness. That social sensitiveness has not yet 
visited all, but its appearance is already the most 
important factor of our times. It is this which is 
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causing so deep an unrest among our people, and it is 
this also which has precipitated our religious problem. 
The traditions, documents and ideas which we have too 
indiscriminately adopted as a perfect code of morality 
are seen to be defective in the light of this further 
advance. The rise and extension of the moral ideal 
of mankind is one of the most indisputable, because 
one of the most troublesome, forces acting upon us. 

Neither is it. possible to hold that, while there may 
never have been a racial fall, there is nevertheless an 
individual fall in which the tragedy of Eden is repeated. 
The alleged universality of this would itself need 
explanation, and it is not borne out by a careful 
investigation of individual experience. It is only very 
rarely that there is anything to suggest that in child- 
hood or youth we all experience a cataclysmic fall such 
as the Eden story sets forth. Certainly men do some- 
times fall very badly, but it is generally from a current 
standard of morality which has never been conceived 
or accepted as the absolute law of their own life. The 
sense of sin, which so often makes a sudden appearance 
in early youth and which, if properly interpreted and 
guided, should lead immediately to the sense of forgive- 
ness, cannot be traceable to any serious fall. It is due 
to an awakening to moral valuation. 

Nor is it possible to plead the support of a universal 
consciousness of sin. By far the greater majority of 
people are not painfully conscious of sin in the religious 
sense. What often passes for consciousness of sin is 
really nothing of the kind. It is fear of consequences, 
or it is shame at the condemnation of society. It is 
not a feeling of the exceeding sinfulness of sin. It 
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would not be felt as sinful if it carried pleasant conse- 
quences. Wherever you find a real sense of sin at work 
you probably find a person well on the way to become a 
saint, and certainly one possessed of a most unusual 
sensitiveness of moral judgment. 
2. It is easier explained as the dawning of a new ideal. 
This is the real cause which produces in us the effect 
which we liken to a sense of loss. A fall from sinless 
perfection is in itself unthinkable. If man could fall 
from that, then there can be no guarantee for his future. 
Heaven itself would not be immune from the danger of 
history repeating itself. If this is what really happened 
in the unstained morning of his being and while living 
in a garden, then man has within him the incurable 
disease of moral madness; he must be by nature a 
creature of absolute irresponsibility. And if that is so, 
he can neither be blamed for his fall nor saved from it. 
Instead of the doctrine of the fall being the only 
explanation which safeguards the sense of sin, those who 
persist in identifying the doctrine with the experience 
are giving men the excuse of denying an immediate 
fact of the soul because the explanation of it is found to 
be unsatisfactory. Everywhere men are turning from 
the sense of sin as something morbid, unreal and not to 
be cultivated or noticed, on the ground that it is only 
an inference from a mistaken notion. And when this 
position is reached, not only does the man part with the 
most valuable instinct he possesses, but the Gospel is 
then bound to be rejected as fundamentally wrong. 
The sense that we come short of a goodness and a 
glory that ought to be our own is the real cause of all 
moral progress. The more painfully man feels the 
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difference between what he is and what he sees he ought 
to be, the more hope of his continual growth, so long as 
that pain is interpreted as a sign of hope rather than of 
despair. But to maintain that what he sees so bright, 
so high, and so pure, the vision of himself illumined by 
the revelation of manhood’s stature in Christ; that 
this is something he has lost by his own folly and sin, 
is contradicted by every fact of psychology, and if 
sincerely accepted, can only lead to despair. This is 
why Jesus had every hope for the man conscious of 
sin, and none whatever for the man who was satisfied. 
This theory of the fall is in reality the enemy of the 
Gospel. 

Then if this is so, it remains that man’s knowledge of 
himself as sinful can only be due to some new light that 
has visited him. He could not pronounce anything 
imperfect, unless the ideal was acting upon his mind ; 
he could have no conception of the finite, save under 
the sense, however undefinable, of the infinite; and 
we have seen that this cannot be explained as the 
memory of something lost, but only as the conscious- 
ness of something new ; and this can only be explained 
as our awakening to God. The great problem of 
human life is not sin, but that which reveals it. The 
activity of the Ideal is one of the most indisputable 
facts of human experience, one of the most hopeful, 
and yet one of the most neglected. It is often difficult 
to persuade men of the existence of God, but you can 
more easily make them aware of the Ideal, and then 
they can be led to see that there is no explanation of 
its presence in our lives which does not involve the 
existence of God. God has drawn near to us to lift 
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us to Himself. He sows within the mind thoughts of 
holiness, truth and love. He broods upon the dark 
and silent ocean of our being until the waters send back 
the reflection of His face. When we awaken to light we 
are conscious only of how dark our nature is. But it 
is in His light that the darkness has become visible and 
hateful. And the Gospel turns us from the doleful 
contemplation of our shadow to gaze upon the light, 
assuring us that the dayspring from on high hath 
visited us. Under the name of “ the forgiveness of 
sins”’ it tells us that God’s love will not spurn us 
because of what we are, if we are willing to bear the 
pain of His light. 

This is the garden which He has planted eastward 
of the wilderness we call the self. Faint odours of 
flowers, distant songs of birds, and soft sounds of 
swaying trees and moving waters steal upon us, and 
convey a melancholy into all our day, until the Gospel 
shows us the way of hope. It is in that garden that 
there is the straight avenue of truth that has no end, 
the enchanting way of beauty which turning lures one 
on, the road of goodness that winds upward all the way ; 
the visions that so often come to us like dreams. God 
has come to dwell in all His glory close beside the soul. 
That is why we read of the garden as of something we 
had seen and loved. 

And we all live just outside the wall, with only a 
wicket gate between us and infinity. This is the truly 
religious view of the Eden story. Christ did not come 
to regain for man some lost estate, He came to lead us 
to the Promised Land. He did not come merely to 
restore our broken humanity, but to lift us to the life 
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divine ; not to lead us again to the state of the first 
Adam, but to that of the last Adam, the Son of God. 

But it is just this that somany of us do not wish to 
be. To be sons of God means that we shall have to 
show mercy to the unmerciful, forgive those who 
trespass against us seventy-times seven, spend our 
goodness on the evil and unthankful. And this 
involves bearing a heavy burden, enduring the long- 
suffering of love, consenting to a great and painful 
sacrifice. This is, we are told, wherein consists the 
life, the blessedness, and the glory of God. And we 
very much prefer our little comforts, our schemes of 
protection against the exorbitant demands of men, 
our brief hours of pleasure and enjoyment. This is 
our sin, that we fall short of the glory of God, that we 
do not want His joy or His throne. And this is the 
sin which lay so heavy on our dear Christ’s heart. It 
was the burden of bringing us to God. His great 
atonement was not to expiate by some magic means 
the guilt of sins past, but to atone man with the life 
of God; by His own lifting-up to draw us after Him. 
The tremendous task cost Him the cross and the 
broken heart, but just because He suffered so for us, 
He has gained and is gaining mankind for God. And 
this is God’s forgiveness of our sin, that He never leaves 
us to ourselves and our lower desires, that, despite 
prayers and struggles and rebellious war against Him, 
His love is never tired or repulsed. 

Then at length His love planted a garden hard by 
the soul, just where our thoughts are sure to roam, and 
then Christ came to show us how the garden wall 
might be broken down, the wilderness made to blossom 
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like the rose, and the blessed reign of God be established 
on the earth. What many of us want is that we might 
leave this weary wilderness and slip through into the 
garden we can see; to escape life to find heaven. But 
however natural this longing be, this is not the Christian 
view of the garden. 


HERE IS THE MEANING OF OUR EXPULSION FROM THE 
GARDEN 


I. The garden is for inspiration, not for habitation. 

Although the garden is just alongside the heart, we 
are not allowed to make our dwelling there. We are 
not allowed to spend our days in beautiful dreams and 
ecstatic communion. 

It is possible, as many have discovered, to escape the 
ugliness of this world and find a realm of perfect beauty 
and loveliness. The vision that men may gain there 
can inspire the world to another life. Here art finds 
her sacred mission to mankind: painter, poet and 
musician are the priests of the unseen. But if the seer 
mistakes art for life, and tries to make his home within 
his visions ; if the enrapt saint builds tabernacles on 
the mount of transfiguration ; if one designs to live 
in the garden with the world shut out; then, as 
experience has painfully proved, the vision fades, the 
glory passes from the mountain top, the garden vanishes, 
and we are back in the wilderness again. That is why 
the cherubim with flaming swords guard the way to the 
tree of life. That is why it looks as if we have been 
expelled as a punishment. That was the Hebrew way 
of interpreting the vision. It is not the Christian way. 
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Even when God makes His angels a flame of fire, “are 
they not all ministering spirits sent forth to do service 
for the sake of them that shall inherit salvation?” It 
is love that planted the garden. It is love that drives 
us out. Our God has ordained that we are to regain 
our Paradise and find our redemption in the very 
wilderness that we long to leave. The dull, dead earth 
from which we were taken, this very nature of ours 
which seems unable to support the life of one fair 
flower, which brings forth thorns and thistles in such 
profusion ; the Lord God has given us this to till and 
make our Paradise. ‘‘ Instead of the thorn shall come 
up the fir tree, and instead of the briar shall come up 
the myrtle tree.” ‘The wilderness and the solitary 
place shall be glad; and the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose.” 

This should silence all our complaint about the wilder- 
ness. You may ask who made the wilderness. You 
may blame God for placing you in this desolate place 
and forcing you to work at this stubborn soil. Well, 
it would be possible to answer your complaint at once. 
He could take away the vision of the garden and you 
would not even know that this was a wilderness. You 
would then be perfectly content with the world as it is. 
But He has purposed that you shall find your sonship 
of the Most High through attempting this great task. 
Do not shrink from the burden and heat of day; by 
bearing it you shall find rest unto your souls. 

2. Remember the garden called Gethsemane. 

It was a garden to which Jesus used to resort in His 
last days, for refuge from the tumult of the city, and 
to gain quiet and strength to His soul ; a garden where 
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angels ministered unto Him. One night the call came 
to Him to leave it for the bleak and awful hill of 
Golgotha. He had to wrestle with Himself in agony 
before He could bring Himself to leave the garden, and 
He had to water that hill of death with an awful 
crimson rain before it would yield to His husbandry. 
But now it has become as the hill of the Lord, the 
garden of God, 


“ And round His piercéd feet 
Fair flowers of Paradise extend 
Their fragrance ever sweet.” 


And that is the parable of the soul. God gives you 
the vision of Paradise, and sends you forth to the 
wilderness. You are to find your Paradise here in 
life, eternity in the things of time, your heaven in the 
conditions of earth. Beno more afraid of the long day, 
and the bitter sweat, and the stubborn ground. On 
these banks of time the healing trees shall one day 
grow, down these dreary streets shall flow a crystal 
stream ; the glory of God shall lighten the city of 
dreadful night. The middle wall of partition that 
shuts out earth from heaven shall be broken down, 
and the holy city, the Paradise that is to be, the garden 
city of our God, shall spread around us, and He shall 
walk with us and be our God. 
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THE BRINGER OF FIRE 


** T came to cast fire upon the earth; and what will I, ifitis 
already kindled ? ”—LUKE xii. 49. 


IT may be said that we know much more of Jesus 
Christ than the Gospels themselves can tell us, just 
as an Englishman knows much more of England than a 
foreigner could hope to learn from all the histories of 
our country that have ever been written. For there 
comes to us from Jesus Christ, through the Church, by 
a veritable apostolic succession, a new life-force which 
no written record can ever embody. There is for those 
who care to experience it such a possibility of com- 
munion with Christ as an ever-living, personal incarna- 
tion of the very essence of God, that a new centre of 
personality can be formed within the self, so that it is 
not so much we that live, but Christ lives in us. This 
incomparable experience can, however, be readily 
counterfeited. There may gather round the sacred 
name of Jesus a wealth of association, both beautiful 
and holy, which is, nevertheless, only an artificial substi- 
tute for what He was; of all dangers in Christianity 
the most insidious. For we may then name the same 
name and repeat the same creeds, and yet be relating 
them to quite different conceptions. What is often 
called the Christ-consciousness in these days of hasty 
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search for easy spirituality may have neither reference 
nor likeness to the consciousness which Christ Himself 
possessed. And, despite the secondary character of 
the Gospels, it is here that they have inestimable value. 
For they have given us sketches of this personality set 
in actual life, and so provide us with a much-needed 
correction of our partial pictures and sentimental 
conceptions of Jesus Christ. The Gospels are not 
perfect records ; no such thing is possible. But they 
give so many different characteristics of Christ that 
they serve a most valuable purpose in breaking down 
perverted or half truths about Him. One proof that 
behind them lies a majestic and impressive personality 
is found in what to small-minded persons is a source 
of difficulty—the many-sidedness of Jesus. To those 
who want to compress Christ into the mould of a set 
idea, a certain theological system, or a particular 
aspect of His personality, the Gospels present a per- 
petualirritation. The result is that, in modern scholar- 
ship, we have to proceed to our recovery of the historic 
Christ bya series of violent extremes. No one of usis 
wide or wise enough to be able to grasp the whole at 
once. What a deluge of these we have had recently ! 
Christ has been made simply an ethic-i teacher, then 
simply a worker of wonders, then nothing but a social 
reformer, then almost a quietist mystic, then a fanatic 
dominated by the idea of the cataclysmic and imme- 
diate end of the world, then nothing more than a man, 
and then a person so divine that He could never have 
lived on earth at all. It is all very distracting, but it is 
the only way that a logic-ridden rationalism can take 
in the breadth and freedom of His personality. It will 
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be necessary for thissermonto partake somewhat of this 
order, if it is going to arrest the attention of those whose 
conception of the meek and gentle Saviour needs 
obvious correction. When scores of thoughtful people 
are turning away from Christianity because it is too 
tame, and servile, and soothing, it is high time that 
someone pointed out that Christianity is hard, adven- 
turous, painful, revolutionary, and destructive. So 
at least Christ, on more than one occasion, described 
His mission. Let us confine ourselves simply to this 
neglected side of the Gospel for the present. In our 
text Jesus describes His commission as completely 
carried out if only He kindles a fire on earth. What 
does such a symbol suggest ? 


I. THE INCIDENCE OF PAIN 


1. Why did Jesus expect His mission to bring pain ? 

Surely His main purpose was to heal pain. His 
compassion was stirred by the miseries and sorrows of 
mankind. His ministry of healing the sick occupied a 
very considerable part of His time, if our Gospels have 
preserved a balanced record; and that healing was 
undertaken much more as an end in itself than we have 
always been willing to allow. It is sometimes said that 
Jesus endeavoured to reach men’s souls through their 
bodies, but it would rather seem that frequently He 
_ was content simply to deal with their physical pains ; 
the faith that He invariably demanded was not what 
we understand by religious faith, but simply faith in 
His power to heal. The fact was, that Jesus had an 
unusual tenderness towards those who were suffering, 
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an acute sympathy which would not allow Him to 
remain unmoved in the presence of pain. 

And we are inclined to interpret His whole signifi- 
cance in the same way. His Gospel brings peace to 
the troubled soul, ease to the weary, hope to the 
despairing. Faith in Him takes away the pains of 
conscience, quietens the apprehension of fear, brings 
final rest to those who have been tormented by doubt. 
That dreadful and mysterious cross, with its unknown 
pangs and His hidden conflicts, was all for our relief, 
and he who looks upon it with the eye of faith finds all 
his burden suddenly slip from his shoulder. Jesus is 
the Physician, the Comforter, the Saviour. 

But Jesus is evidently aware of quite another pur- 
pose. The words of our text do not stand alone. 
Elsewhere He speaks with manifest sorrow of the strife 
which His mission would inevitably awake, dividing 
even members of the same family one against another. 
He came, not to bring peace, but a sword. Again and 
again He warned would-be disciples that following Him 
might involve discomfort, the carrying of the cross, 
and even death. It was this same tender-hearted 
man who spoke of Gehenna’s flames and of every 
sacrifice being salted with fire. Are we right in assum- | 
ing that He referred only to temporary persecution, 
and only to the fate of the impenitently wicked in 
another world? This is nothing more than a very 
conventional interpretation which fails to do justice 
to. His words. The new law which He laid down 
seems to bring every man in danger of “ hell fire.” 

Jesus must have realized that He was bringing a new 
force into the life of humanity, which He could only 
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describe as like unto fire. He had been announced as 
one who should bring a baptism, not of water, but of 
fire; not a simple washing, but a spiritual cleansing 
which would burn like flame. By coupling the next 
verse to this the Evangelist understands that it is such 
a baptism which was to be accomplished in Himself, 
and Jesus evidently believed that others would have to 
share it if they were to follow Him. For Himself it 
meant many a burden and much pain. When we 
overhear the utterance of His soul, it is often as a groan 
that it finds expression. Through all His pleasant 
words there runs a tone of anguish, and never far 
behind His gracious speech there lurks the element of 
fire. We must not forget to balance all this with His 
promise of rest, His benedictions of peace, and His 
proclamation of the Kingdom of God; but, however 
difficult it may be for us to see how they can possibly 
be reconciled or connected, they evidently lay together 
in His mind. There is here enough to warn us that 
we run a risk of pain in having anything to do with 
Jesus Christ. 

2. The truth is, Christianity is no easy religion. 

It tremendously increases some of the burdens we 
are always trying to escape. It has made all our 
problems more acute. The problem of suffering, which 
is for so many to-day the chief hindrance to faith, may 
be said to be a problem that Christianity has actually 
created. Suffering is no problem, save on the theory 
that this universe has been brought into being and is 
under the control of a God whose heart is tender as that 
of a little child. To atheism, to paganism, or to the 
doctrine of an unconscious life-force, suffering exists ; 
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but it is only a burden to the body, to be escaped if 
possible : it is not a burden to the mind, clamouring 
for solution, and almost paralyzing thought by its 
pressure. I believe profoundly that Christianity throws 
the only light upon suffering, but it certainly does it 
by throwing light upon it—that is, by bringing it the 
more into view. I believe that Christianity contains 
the promise of the redemption of all pain; but it is 
evidently by the method of first making our pain press 
the heavier upon us. Those who want an easier 
solution had better look elsewhere. 

It adds a great burden in the relationship in which it 
involves us with God. It conceives this relationship to 
be of the most intimate, personal kind. In some 
theories of the universe there is no right and wrong ; 
it is entirely a matter of education or the determination 
of one’s physical condition. On other theories wrong 
is done to oneself alone. It is a serious self-injury only 
if you have certain ideals of self ; if you do not recog- 
nize such ideals, then that is an end of the matter. 
The Christian theory is that all wrong involves a 
personal insult and slight done to God ; and that, not 
as to some dignitary involving a question of honour, 
but as to one most nearly connected with you, involving 
pain, suffering, and humiliation. In short, all those 
personal questions which make all wrongs between 
friends, relations, and lovers so heart-trying and 
productive of pain are intensified’ in our relationship 
with God. Our sins lay a cross on the heart of God ; 
they have to be borne by Him, and we have to come 
to terms with a heart that is broken. I do not now 
plead for the truth of this conception; I only ask 
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you to notice what an awful significance it gives to 
religion. 

It intensifies responsibility by laying upon us all the 
care of souls. The way in which this care has some- 
times been discharged in prying curiosity or shallow 
catechizing has brought about a quite natural reaction, 
which, on the lips of some moderns, has hardened into 
the statement that to care about anyone else’s soul is 
an impertinence. It would be a considerable relief if 
these moderns were right, for no burden is more . 
wearisome and exacting than to be ambitious for the 
spiritual advancement of those you love, to be grieved 
for those who are slipping down the perilous way, to 
have the pastoral instinct restlessly interfering with 
one’s peace. Yet so far from wishing release from this 
heavy burden, I would that all the Lord’s people were 
pastors. 

Christianity saves by bearing a flame into the 
breast. It brings the fire of an unquenchable ideal. 
One hears much about a joyful following of the ideal, 
as if it were a shining gleam of light. It has no right 
to be called an ideal until it is a burning fire. The 
social ideals of our times are like nothing so much as a 
fire smouldering under society. The spread of educa- 
tion is making all men conscious of an ideal of fuller 
life, and this is the cause of the vast unrest which is 
a prominent feature of our age. You may be certain 
that no small readjustments will effect to lay that 
unrest. It would be far easier to stop all education 
and forbid the publication of all the idealistic literature 
that stirs these insatiable fires of the soul. 

The spiritual ideal is even more intense and fiery, 
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for it is an ideal of moral and spiritual perfection. 
Even when this is merely negative, when it is only the 
ambition to keep oneself unspotted from the world, 
to live without offence, to refrain from transgression, 
it is enough to add a heavy care and a great humiliation 
to every day. But when this takes the positive ideal 
of being daringly forgiving, continually helpful, 
actively redemptive, then the furnace is heated seven 
times hotter. And it is impossible to come into contact 
with Jesus Christ without running the risk of getting 
consumed by this ideal. It would be an immense 
relief to know that He never lived at all, or that He 
was not a real man. It would at least remove the 
possibility of a comparison which makes us feel so 
feeble and cowardly, and all our best so very poor. 
But the flaming ideal has been lit; it will never be 
put out now. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the saints of 
Christianity present a very curious mixture of happi- 
ness and pain. The modern world is beginning to take 
kindly to Francis of Assisi. He is such a happy saint, 
he would rather sing to men than preach to them, and 
even on his death-bed he wanted nothing so much as 
some one to play the guitar to him. So he threatens 
to become popular. But have we forgotten that he 
stripped himself of all possessions to secure this happi- 
ness? And there is a story, that in his hands and feet 
and side there were strange wounds that would not 
heal. Catherine of Genoa had only one name for God, 
only one thought of Him, and that was Love. Here, 
again, her appeal should be strong to those who want 
to get rid of all the terrors of medievalism. But they 
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ought to be reminded that she may be said to have 
invented the doctrine of purgatory, and that she died 
of some obscure disease which she described as a burning 
fire. Father Tyrrell could write books of devotion 
which brought light and consolation to thousands— 
“ Oil and Wine,” he called one of them—and now his 
autobiography has been published, in which he dissects 
his weaknesses, discusses his doubts, and describes his 
conflicts without mercy or reticence, and we feel the 
fire burning in his breast. 

If you want an easy religion, you must go elsewhere 
than to Christianity, or adopt one of its many 
counterfeits. 

But Jesus could hardly have been satisfied to cast 
fire upon the earth, unless it was going to bring some- 
thing else into the world beside pain. If He wished 
for nothing more than its kindling, it was because He 
knew it would bring purification. 


II. A PROCESS OF PURIFICATION 


1. The Christian faith involves a destruction of all 
evil. 

The disintegrating influence of Christianity has often 
been overlooked. Yet, as a matter of historical fact, 
it proved a solvent to the happy world created by 
Greek thought, in such a way that no return to that 
ideal will ever again be possible. The ideal of perfect 
beauty is attainable so long as it never arouses the 
ideal of perfect goodness; once that emerged, the 
Greek ideal was seen to be nothing but a broken dream. 
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There is a harder but much grander task before 
humanity now, and we cannot go back: the founda- 
tions of that dream-world have been destroyed by the 
fire Christ brought. The world has probably never 
seen a more stable form of society than that embodied 
in the Roman Empire. Every precaution seemed to 
have been taken to protect the state from peril. Yet 
it is universally recognized that it was the Christian 
faith which dissolved the foundations on which it was 
erected. Many enthusiastic supporters and hostile 
opponents of Christianity to-day unite in imagining 
that Christianity bolsters up the present order. 
Nothing could be more delusive. The non-resistance 
of Christianity has deceived many careless observers. 
It does not mean that it does not attack evil, but that 
it does not attack it with worldly weapons ; it means 
that when the forces of evil rise to retaliate, that 
retaliation is not resisted. Because Christianity 
spreads only by the proclamation of a faith, and not 
by political propaganda or by military force, and 
because that faith has often to be expressed in doctrines 
which seem to conflict with reason, it is falsely assumed 
that its power of doing damage is very slight. The 
dogma of original sin is hopeless as an account of how 
sin comes to be; but its insistence that sin originates 
with the will of man touches the very foundations of 
evil with corrosive fire, for it maintains that there is 
nothing which is evil in itself. Evil is entirely a 
matter of human manufacture. Therefore, it can be 
removed. What more revolutionary idea can ever 
affect the mind of man than the idea that no evil is 
necessary? That lays the axe to the root of many a 
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hoary growth, and lights a flame of desire in man which 
is the cause of all progress. Despite the endeavour to 
conceal the danger of such ideas under tame interpie- 
tations and organizations which capture the Church 
for the support of things as they are, to accept the 
mildest dilution of Christianity is to play with fire. It 
would be well for all persons to take at least so much 
warning from the dangerous elements in Christianity 
that it should lead them not to invest their hopes or 
their money in anything that depends upon human 
weakness, failure, or sin. They may have a temporary 
success, but their end is foredoomed. 

2. This purification is inevitable. 

When we pray for personal purity, we little know 
that we are asking for the one thing that we are sure 
to get. Whether the process will be enjoyed is 
another matter. There is a fire smouldering in the 
heart of man that is destined to eat away everything 
evil within him. All that personal attachment to the 
evil will effect is to make the process exceedingly 
painful for him. What intense personal desire for 
purity accomplishes is simply to enable one to enjoy 
the process by which it is brought about. The eternal 
and deepest in you will make for purity as surely as 
fire makes itself manifest. Whether that means that 
all one’s ambitions, strivings, and entanglements have 
to end in ashes, or whether the pure resultant will 
have to be very small, is a matter for our decision. 
Nothing but the gold will remain when this furnace 
Christ has lit gets under blast. Desire purity above 
all other things, and there is nothing in this life that 
can harm you. Desire anything else, and you will 
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simply suffer loss ; you may be saved, but it will be so 
as by fire. 

This is the only safe direction when we fare forth to 
that strange other world about which so much has been 
affirmed and denied. There is a belief embodied in 
nearly all religions, and reaching its clearest expression 
in Christianity, that in the other world some enter into 
glory and some men find themselves in a furnace of 
flame. This is too readily dismissed by the superficial 
as a cruel superstition. This doctrine was not forced 
upon men by designing priests ; it arose from appre- 
hensions fostered by racial experience and by irrepres- 
sible intuitions of the human mind. It was not 
Christianity that created these ideas ; it throws a light 
of love upon the gloomy subject. For it shows that 
what makes both heaven and hell is but one thing— 
the glory of God. In that world the truth stands pure 
and white ; welcome indeed to those who here have 
learned to love nought else; but what to those who 
have made lies their refuge, and vanity their protection ? 
There the very streets of the city are white as snow and 
pure as gold; but how conscious it must make those 
whose garments are stained and whose characters are 
composed of baser metal! There men see the face of 
God, and no doubt those who have cried after God in 
this world are there for ever satisfied; but some will 
only cry for the rocks and mountains to hide them from 
the majesty and beauty of that face. There, at last, 
the glory of God flames undimmed ; but what of those 
who cannot stand the sight? Heaven and hell are 
one place, and it is the light and love of God which 
make both. There is only one assurance that it will 
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be heaven for any of us: that we love the fire as men 
love light, and that we long for love even though it 
brings us pain. 

So Jesus Christ was satisfied that He had lit a fire 
which will consume this world-order and constitute 
the glory of the world to come. And those who do not 
fear the fire rejoice with Him. For all that they desire 
is to come forth from every experience of this or any 
other world as gold tried by the fire till it is altogether 
pure. 
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THE JUDGMENT 


“ This is the judgment, that the light is come into the world, 
and men loved the darkness rather than the light.’””—Joun 
{15 5G, 

THE medieval mind was so impressed with the idea 
of the judgment and its fateful consequences that it 
completely dominated all their religious conceptions. 
It was the one event of which every one could be sure, 
and their speculations played around the idea, until 
heaven and hell became better known to them than the 
geography of their own country, and this event that 
determined their destiny the great crisis to which all 
life was moving. On the chancel arches of their 
churches, where the eye of the worshipper might rest 
when attention strayed from the ritual or the sermon, 
artists were commissioned to paint this event with 
glowing colours and realistic detail. The greatest 
literature of those times is occupied with the same 
subject. With wonderful moral insight Dante intro- 
duces us to the consequences of that irrevocable 
judgment, and uses his mighty genius to picture human 
beings suffering punishment befitting their crime. 
Meanwhile the doctrine of purgatory, with all the 
ecclesiastical machinery for procuring release from its 
pains by the recitals of Masses for the dead, wove this 
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awful subject into the very life of the people. Some 
of our finest cathedrals and churches were specially 
designed to meet the need for the endless intercession 
of the Mass which the fate of souls demanded, and 
enormous revenues found their way into the Church’s 
coffers because of the hold and terror of this belief. In 
nothing are modern religious ideas more distinguished 
from those of the Middle Ages than in the disappearance 
of the imagination and institutions connected with this 
belief. We look back upon those times, wondering 
how people could have endured this horrible nightmare, 
and congratulate ourselves on having emerged into a 
clearer atmosphere and a more emancipated frame of 
mind. These fears have been banished as monkish 
inventions or old wives’ fables, and we grow angry at 
the ignorance and deception which could so enslave 
and terrorize the mind. 

Yet a little deeper acquaintance with the actual life 
of those times would cause us to refrain at least from 
anger, for these beliefs were not due only to the designs 
of priests; they seem to spring from the very heart 
of the people and to have come natural to their stage of 
culture, while it is possible to see that in those rough 
and evil days such beliefs may have exercised a welcome 
restraint upon the turbulent wickedness of men. The 
fear that at any moment the soul might be summoned 
to appear before this dread tribunal must have some- 
times stayed the evil design, and those who may reject 
the idea as mere imagination will grant that it served 
a useful purpose. It would be interesting, therefore, 
to inquire what were the actual sources of this idea 
of judgment, the causes which have led to its general 
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abandonment, and whether there is any residual 
reality free from the objections which have gradually 
brought about its repudiation. 


WHY THE MEDIZVAL CONCEPTION WAS OVERTHROWN 


1. Its horrible cruelty has brought about a complete 
revolt. 

To impress the dull and insensitive mind of those 
days imagination was allowed to run to the furthest 
extreme. It pictured the bodies of men consumed in 
a lake of molten fire, with every aggravation of pain 
which could be conceived; a world of everlasting 
suffering and maddening torture, without hope of 
release. Something of that capacity for cruelty which 
seems to linger in us all found in this subject what was 
imagined to be a legitimate expression. Nothing else 
can explain the obvious satisfaction in which not 
unsympathetic minds have, even in our own times, 
allowed themselves to dwell upon this subject. 

But the lack of restraint, the grasping at an unworthy 
method, carried with it its own nemesis, and the very 
success of the idea brought about reaction. No doubt 
the medieval theory of purgatory came into existence 
from an unconscious desire to discover some relief, while 
in many modern theories of annihilation or universalism 
the same instinct is at work. For, as sensitiveness has 
increased under modern education and ethical evolution, 
such ideas have become impossible. Where they still 
continue to have any hold it is because they are never 
held in the imagination ; they are only believed and 
put away, until, perhaps, this fate includes some one 
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we hold dear, and then the doctrine always breaks 
down. 

In our own times the reaction has been so complete 
that it has threatened to involve the entire destruction 
of any system which contains such ideas. Nothing 
else has been so operative in bringing about the disinte- 
gration of the once acceptedsystem of Catholic Christian 
theology. Christianity is discounted with many by 
the single fact that it has ever harboured such concep- 
tions, and there are those who point out exultantly how 
its strength departs the moment you get rid of this 
superstition. It is made a final count against the 
moral insight and true feeling of Jesus that He held 
such conceptions, and by the weight of His great 
authority committed Christianity for so many centuries 
to such terrible doctrines. The revolt has therefore 
weakened the belief in the authority of Jesus, and 
with that the future world is finally divested of all its 
terrors. - 

2. Another factor has been the inadequacy of the 
doctrine when examined in the light of modern ethical 
judgment. 

The doctrine provided the ground for the abominable 
superstructure of medizval superstition. It gave to 
the ancient Church the power to terrorize the people 
and to rob them of their substance. It made way for 
the absolutely unethical idea that money could buy 
one’s release. These abuses are partly constitutional, 
for one lie gathers naturally to another. It isa historic 
fact that the Reformation took its rise as a protest 
against the unholy profit that the Church was making 
out of this notion. Under the careless policy of 
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Leo X., and the irresponsible propaganda of the monk 
Tetzel, a wave of indignation arose which swept away 
belief in purgatory from half Europe. The thing had 
gone too far, and the temper of the people could stand 
no more ; but the cause lay far back in an instinctive 
objection to the whole system of ideas. 

For the more thoughtful minds in Protestantism 
have not been able to rest in the simpler conceptions 
which were proposed by the Reformers as more con- 
formable to the Scriptures. Purgatory and paradise 
were largely abolished, and hell and heaven were left. 
But the greater simplicity is felt to be incommensurable 
with the infinite complexity of human motives and 
deserts. The whole human race cannot be separated 
by any just judgment into two absolutely sundered 
sections. And if it be replied, as it has been, that the 
basis of division is not the infinite variety of merit, 
but the simple test of belief or non-belief in Christ, this 
only makes matters worse. For, as ordinarily under- 
stood, belief in Christ is frequently conditioned by 
emotional attraction, authoritative declarations, and 
entirely by the accident of having had Him presented 
to the soul; while rejection is often conditioned by 
intellectual difficulties and non-moral misunder- 
standing. And any widening of this test has issues 
which soon carry one beyond any possibility of placing 
any definite value on the test at all. 

Even the more universal and natural notion, that in 
the other world men will be rewarded or punished 
strictly according to their deserts, has not proved any 
more satisfactory as a refuge. The ethical analysis 
of the whole doctrine of reward and retribution has 
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left us with the feeling that, when virtue is pure it 
does not ask for reward, and that, whatever is to be 
concluded about human sin, punishment is no cure 
for it. 

3. An indirect, though very important, factor has 
undoubtedly been the decline of belief in immortality. 

The judgment has been conceived as postponed until 
after death, and that means, to a great many minds, 
that everything hangs upon a very doubtful hypothesis. 
There will be a judgment 7f there is another life, and 2f 
we consciously persist. The prevalence of this doubt 
certainly gives warrant to any evil mind to suppose 
that if judgment can be escaped in this life, there is 
nothing else to fear. 

And even where faith in immortality is retained, it 
is felt that we have no authoritative revelation of the 
conditions that will exist in another life. A slight 
acquaintance with Biblical criticism shows that the 
ideas entertained by the various writers are borrowed 
from sources which have no claim upon unhesitating 
acceptance, and, moreover, they are marked by no 
such consistency as real revelation or knowledge would 
produce. We do not know what happens there; the 
one thing we can be sure of is that the fearful pictures 
of hell have no certainty or authority. There is 
nothing of that kind to fear. 

All, therefore, combines to assure the evil man that 
there is nothing to fear, and we must look elsewhere to 
enforce the doctrine of retribution or to stay the hand 
of the wrong-doer. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
thoughtful persons have made attempts to find some 
inner truth in the old conceptions. 
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THE ETHICAL RECONSTRUCTION OF THE IDEA 


t. We are reminded that these notions are not to be 
dismissed as sheer invention, imposed by those who 
were interested in preserving morality, or who profited 
by the existence of such beliefs. 

These notions have been very widespread. Dante 
drew the material for his wonderful visions, not from 
Christian theology, but from the works of the poet 
Virgil, and Virgil drew upon the general ideas of the 
other world prevailing among the Greeks. Indeed, 
the investigation of other religions discloses the fact 
that the belief in some ordeal following upon death, by 
which the destiny of the soul is determined, is a concep- 
tion which is spontaneous to the human mind at a 
certain stage of thought. It was not the Christian 
religion which created the fearful symbol of fire. The 
ancient Egyptian religion taught that all souls had to 
pass through a lake of fire after death. 

In the prevalence of these ideas, those who take the 
evolutionary theory of ethics would see only another 
example of those beneficent illusions by which the 
human mind has been trained to take right paths and 
educated towards a higher ethical judgment. These 
ideas, though quite baseless in reality, were the only 
ideas that would have been effective in the early stages 
of human history. Nature has planted in man a 
healthy fear which we have come to call conscience, 
and this fear has been interpreted by his awakening 
intelligence in these imaginations of judgment, hell, 
and heaven. But this estimate, while interesting and 
not without historical sanction, raises very important 
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questions for the modern situation. For the moment 
it becomes known that these ideas were nothing more 
than illusions, then their educative and restraining 
influence is utterly destroyed. And when the whole 
community has not adopted ethical standards for their 
own sake, those who at present can understand no 
other form of appeal are left a danger to themselves and 
to the community. 

The question yet remaining is whether these ideas 
are illusions or delusions, that is, whether the natural 
fear has simply been hypostatized in a wrong fashion, 
or whether it is only a trick of nature which we have 
now discovered, and which has nothing real behind it. 
Nature does not, as a rule, make useless instincts. 

2. Thinkers who have penetrated further into the 
matter warn us not to be misled by the over-painted 
picturesqueness and objectivity of these ideas. 

It may be that scientific notions have destroyed the 
particular theatre and scenery in which these events 
have been supposed to take place. The idea of a 
spatial heaven or a physical hell may be rendered 
unimaginable with our conceptions of spiritual being. 
It may be that no supernatural intervention is neces- 
sary either to punish sin or to reward virtue. But this 
should not lead us to assume that the picture has no 
symbolical value. 

Stern teachers like Emerson would assure us that 
the dread tribunal is within; that the judgment is 
not postponed, but is working now; and that the 
soul contains within itself that which shall constitute 
both its heaven and its hell. You may dispense with 
everything supernatural, you may not believe in a 
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future life; but that does not matter. The reality 
which was externalized in these doctrines is within, 
and can never be escaped. There is, therefore, every 
sanction for these ancient fears of humanity. If you 
sin you will certainly suffer; if you tum from the 
truth you will certainly pay to the uttermost farthing. 
And one only needs to know the inner story of some 
lives to discover how true this is. A life of carelessness 
leads to a sudden lapse from morality, and the moment 
this has taken place something wakes within, and like 
a worm that never dies, and like a fire that is not 
quenched, gnaws and burns in the mind. Within 
some of the most respectable and comfortable-looking 
persons this may be going on. There is everything 
to fear. 

3. Yet there is a certain unsatisfactoriness about 
the splendid austerity of this ethical reconstruction. 
Somehow it has not gone deep enough. 

First of all, there is the great difficulty that it has 
to face in the contradiction that seems to be presented 
by the facts of life. It may be true that here and there 
a soul seems to awake and to be able to suffer; it 
may be true of many others that the real conditions 
are concealed from the gaze of man; but is there 
any hope that these conditions are universal? Most 
people seem to go through life without any such pains, 
and these sometimes just the very persons that ought 
to feel them most. It has been the age-long complaint 
that suffering comes in this world to those that least 
deserve it; that the wicked flourish and the violent 
prosper ; and there seems little in the general ethical 
advance to alter this complaint. It would appear 
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that if only a man can once get his conscience drugged, 
there is nothing to prevent his perfect happiness and 
prosperity in this world, although these may have 
been secured through the degradation and enslavement 
of his fellows. 

The reply to this objection is that the inability to 
suffer is the worst punishment that can befall a man ; 
he is by that same thing deranked from humanity ; 
the lowest hell into which a man can fall is that hell 
where there is vo feeling, the hell in which a man may 
be without knowing it. Now, there is no doubt that, 
to morally enlightened persons, the fear of becoming 
absolutely blind to their own moral condition is very 
terrible. They would rather suffer anything than 
that. But when one has accomplished moral suicide 
that fear does not operate. Indeed, a great deal of 
animal happiness may thereby be assured. The 
punishment, however terrible, is one that is only 
obvious to the interested watcher; the victim knows 
nothing of it. It might be replied that it is not a 
sign of ethical attainment in us to demand that the 
sinner should be punished ; enough that he is merci- 
fully put out of existence. But he is not put out of 
existence in this world, and his moral anesthesia 
only makes him the greater peril to the community. 
And it is not punishment in the ordinary penal sense 
that we are anxious about ; it is for the man himself. 
Indeed, this automatic death of the spirit is one 
that stands too perilously near to every one for us to 
be satisfied when we see it touching another. For we 
have all been more or less unfaithful to the light that 
we know, and if this unfaithfulness is thus punished, 
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who can be assured that he is not actually on the 
downward path to that frigid, unfelt hell? This 
seems to make the theory bankrupt, for it is compelled 
to regard the fear to which all human experience 
witnesses as absolutely groundless. Its real corollary 
is that if you sin, providing you sin deeply enough, 
you need have no fear. No harm will happen to you 
that you will know anything about. Yet this move- 
ment of thought has not been wasted or ineffectual. 
It has prepared us for realizing the deeper truth in 
the old conceptions. 


THE TRUE INTERPRETATION OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


1. There is something deeper in the Christian idea 
of judgment than has been worked out. 

We are able now to interpret it in accordance with 
our higher ethical standing, and according to our larger 
hopes. The fact that it goes down deep into racial 
instincts, that it has borrowed elements from other 
religions and from the ideas of the common people, 
is an actual testimony to its reality. It is not an 
invention, it is a restatement of a common belief. 

If, now, we turn to Christ’s teaching with this in 
mind, we shall be able the better to discern the clearer 
light and the greater hope that He has cast upon this 
deep-seated instinct of mankind. His teaching is 
in pictures, and those pictures cannot possibly be taken 
in a physical sense. Christ pictures nations being 
cast into Gehenna, when, of course, a nation does not 
exist as a moral entity. He speaks as if you could 
have one part of the body in hell and not another— 
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that is, as if one could be farily in hell. In the very 
realistic picture of the rich man in hell it should be 
noticed that he has undergone a change for the better, 
in that he is concerned for others, a motive that was 
noticeably absent when he was on earth. Moreover, 
instead of Jesus teaching that this hell was only for 
very bad people, He declared that any one who called 
his brother a fool was in danger of Gehenna’s fires ; 
and in one very curious saying, preserved by Mark, 
He concludes His teaching on this subject by saying, 
“‘ Every one shall be salted with fire.” Now, if moral 
insight is of any value at all, there is material here which 
we should be able to interpret. 

The text we are considering states it all in one 
spiritual and universal principle. There is to be an in- 
evitable illumination ; that is the judgment. What will 
make its coming disastrous for any one will be a love 
for things dark andevil. This illumination is inevitable 
because, if it is escaped here, it will not be escaped in 
that world where men see the face of God and look 
upon Him whom they have pierced. If one rejects 
belief in such a world, there is still no guarantee that 
it will be evaded here ; it may come at any moment to 
any one. 

Somewhere, then, an infallible judgment and an 
infallible memory will meet. If this is implicit in 
our own constitution, it is a part of our constitution 
that we cannot meddle with. There is, therefore, no 
assurance that our sin will escape being dragged into 
the light ; we shall have to face it and feel all that it 
means ; and it needs no flamboyant imagination to 
understand what that will mean. The ancient fear 
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of hell was not there for nothing. It is real—much 
more real than all our pictures of it. 

2. Here comes in the need of the Christian Salvation. 

But this has nothing to do with any plan of evasion. 
It is not any escape to be saved by Christ and His 
Cross. That is only to anticipate the judgment by 
inviting the light within at the cost of any pain. This 
is why there is no judgment for those that are in Christ 
Jesus ; because they have placed themselves already 
under its process. All penitents of the Cross, all 
companions of Christ, know that He has flung upon 
life a light that salts us as with fire. 

This all means very simply that some have learned 
to rejoice in what others fear; that their passion for 
purity, their love of truth, their longing to see every- 
thing in the highest light, has made any accompanying 
pain negligible. Indeed, there is only pain for those 
who prefer the darkness, who cling to their refuge of 
lies, who love what is evil. The very same process 
makes these two utterly different results. And is 
not that full of hope? Because this light is not depen- 
dent upon man’s faithfulness or choice, but is the 
presence of God who will not leave us to ourselves, 
and because that must bring pain where the light is 
feared, does it not give us the hope that the soul that 
is able to suffer is capable of higher things ? For the 
property of that light is only to make us see ourselves 
as we are. So far from the Christian doctrine of hell 
being cruel, it is the truest mercy, much more merciful 
than a purely natural moral scheme can ever construct. 

Here, it seems, then, we are back at a reconcilia- 
tion of our deepest instincts and our highest hopes. 
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We can state more certainly than ever that, since man 
must come to the light, there is everything to fear if 
he loves the darkness, and nothing if he loves the light. 
There is one judgment ever acting upon us all—the 
dawning of the light. Our attitude to that is what 
makes hell, purgatory, paradise, or heaven, with all 
their stages. _ We are back at something graded accord- 
ing to the infinite variety of human nature; yet not 
the deepest hell of suffering for sin is without hope. 
For he that can suffer for sin is, thus far, beyond sin. 
There is, then, one principle which covers all and 
operates everywhere. There is but one thing—the 
light of God—which conditions all states of the soul. 
No unethical magic or concealing of our state can save 
us, but only our being willing to stand in the light. 
Where else is there any hope? What other hope do 
we need ? 
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A POLICY OF DESPAIR 


“And he also that had received the one talent came and 
said, Lord, I knew thee that thou art a hard man, reaping 
where thou didst not sow, and gathering where thou didst not 
scatter: and I was afraid, and went away and hid thy talent 
in the earth: lo, thou hast thine own.’”—MarvT. xxv. 24, 25. 


THE parables of Jesus reveal an observation of great 
keenness and breadth. Indeed, it is difficult for us to 
realize how His mind stored the material which forms 
the basis of His stories. Brought up until well past 
manhood in a small country village, working at a lowly 
and arduous trade, such a life would seem to present few 
opportunities for wide observation, and hardly able 
to provide adequate training for one whose teaching 
was to challenge civilization and whose wisdom was to 
overpass all learning. Sometimes the supremacy of 
Jesus is disputed on the ground that He was unfitted 
by His training, environment and age for the position 
claimed for Him by Christendom. Such an external 
method of judgment is being continually rebuked by 
the actual accomplishments of obscure individuals. 
For the theory that a man is simply the mirror of his 
environment Shakespeare is an absolute impossibility. 
The man who wrote those plays must have travelled 
continents and been acquainted with the lore of the 
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world. But the fact is that neither spaciousness of 
environment nor wealth of learning is any match for 
penetrating observation or the wisdom which comes 
from sincerity. It was this which enabled Jesus to see, 
in a moment of time, all the kingdoms of the world. 
For instance, it is astonishing how frequently the 
material of the parables is drawn from incidents of 
commercial life, business concerns, and the manage- 
ment of large estates. Jesus seems almost to have 
delighted in these affairs; and those who do not see 
deep enough find this somewhat difficult to reconcile 
with his strictures concerning money-getting and the 
possession of riches. 

But the parables reveal also a passion for realism. 
Jesus might be described as the greatest idealist of the 
race, and it has often been felt that His belief in human 
nature and His hopes for society are really impracticable 
in a world like ours. Yet He was under no kind of 
delusion as to the hard economic basis of society or the 
common run of mankind. There are very few lovely 
characters in His stories. They are mostly brusque, 
boorish people, like the neighbour roused from sleep, 
the unwilling son, or the cynical judge. The stories 
draw upon the hard relationship of intolerant masters 
and disloyal servants; and frequently the moral is 
founded on a piece of sharp practice, like that of the 
man buying the field in which he had found treasure, 
or the steward who secured friends among his underlings 
by flagrant dishonesty. Jesus seemed to see in such 
unlikely quarters the beginnings of morality and 
religion ; for to Him worldly wisdom and prudence 
were not qualities unredeemably evil. 
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And all this provides a pitfall for the expositor. 
Either everything mentioned in the parable is taken to 
be explicitly justified by Jesus, or the attitude of master 
or judge is taken to be an allegory of God’s disposition 
towards man. In this no allowance is made for artistic 
treatment, although it is perfectly obvious that Jesus 
had that love of reality which is interested in things for 
their own sakes, and something of that passion for 
fairness which prompted Him to give to the worst 
people an opportunity of stating their case in the best 
light. It is also overlooked that it was the deliberate 
purpose of Jesus to found His ideas of God and of 
religion on the average instincts of man and on the 
worst kind of facts. “If ye, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts to your children, how much more your 
heavenly Father,” is the general motive of many of the 
parables. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that sometimes the 
lesson of the parable rests, not upon deep philosophy 
or rare religious trust, but upon common sense as the 
best way of facing stubborn facts. It is so in the story 
before us. We are presented with an aggrieved man 
who has reasonable grounds for complaint, but who 
has allowed his disappointment to rob him of his one 
chance. Jesus does not dispute the facts, but He does 
condemn the spirit which makes the worst use of 
them. 

The parable contains a lesson, not for those who can 
reason through the problem of life’s injustices, nor for 

_those who have learned the secret of the religious life, 
but for that far vaster class which stands perplexed 
before the problems of thought and the facts of life: 
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a class that the philosopher and religious teacher too 
often utterly neglect. 


DISAPPOINTMENT IS A DISEASE TO BE DREADED 


It has often been remarked as strange that Jesus 
should have selected as an example of neglect the man 
to whom only one talent was entrusted. The punish- 
ment would have been much more deserving if, as so 
often happens, the one who had most opportunity had 
failed to make good use of it. But the selection is true 
to life. 

1. It is the untalented who are most prone to dis- 
appointment. 

There often comes to unendowed natures a very 
bitter awakening, though there are merciful provisions 
which sometimes postpone such a discovery. Most of 
us are born to indulgent and admiring parents, to whom 
we appear as prodigies of cleverness. Every baby is 
the bonniest and most intelligent that has ever been 
known; the signs of an awakening mind are greeted 
with rapturous applause ; while the first achievements 
of learning are regarded as indisputable signs of remark- 
able genius. This adoring love serves to temper any 
shock which may visit us when we begin to compete 
with others. A mother’s mind has an inexhaustible 
ingenuity for discovering reasons for her son not 
figuring in the prize lists, and is even capable of pro- 
ceeding to the length of a general libel on the whole race 
of schoolmasters and a wholesale condemnation of the 
present system of education. And when at last our 
failure to find a place in the race of life is obvious to all, 
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there will often be found some loving heart to whom 
we are still the greatest in all the world. 

Another providential arrangement is the shelter of 
our delusive pride. There is nothing on which it is so 
easy to wax satirical as the blind and foolish pride of 
men ; but what a protection itis! Between ourselves 
and ruthless reality it interposes a distorting vision 
which permits us to believe that we are considerably 
above the average in learning, ability or intelligence. 
When we come into contact with some swaggering, self- 
inflated persons we are tempted to wish that they 
could see themselves as they really are. But when one 
has met those who have had to endure this revelation, | 
one is not so hasty in desiring for them knowledge of 
the truth. Very few of us possess the constitution 
which can stand naked exposure to the truth. 

But the awakening cannot always be deferred. It 
never is when ambition is present. You aspire to 
circles where you find your wealth, learning, or fame 
must hide its diminished head. The philosophy that 
you have toiled to perfect through years of lonely 
thought is laid to ruin by one penetrating question 
which you had never thought of. The judgments on 
which you prided yourself are shown to be faulty and 
ill-informed. You are worsted, and, your heart tells 
you, by a better man. And all this may come in early 
youth, glooming the days of dreams, and leaving a 
legacy of bitterness for after life. You know that you 
are not as other men; that you have come into life 
ill-stocked, with capital quite insufficient for so great a 
venture, and with no gifts that can command respect. 
You are elbowed on one side, through spite or injustice, 
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you say, but you know better; you are without the 
requisite talents. 

And when so much depends on the initial equipment 
of genius, health or temperament, if we are without 
these things, we start life with a heavy handicap which 
is rarely made up. No amount of plodding quite over- 
comes a slow-grasping brain. The best intentions are 
betrayed by an unfortunate manner or a bungling 
expression. Endowment seems to count for every- . 
thing. 

2. And this may discolour our whole outlook on life. 

We complain of the social order which not only makes 
no attempt to redress these differences, but even 
accentuates them by pouring her rewards upon those 
who already possess. The law works with such 
conspicuous unfairness that to him who hath is given, 
while from him who hath not is taken away even that 
he hath. Those who benefit under this unjust system 
often have nothing but scorn for those who have failed, 
and so far ignore what they owe to their natural endow- 
ment that they often refer to themselves as self-made 
men! No doubt society ought to do something to 
redress the balance, but it will never do so at the com- 
plaining of the discontented. It will only be redeemed 
by someone who can discover the worth of the single- 
talented. 

It may be that our bitterness leads us to question the 
fairness of the Most High. We feel that we are in the 
hands of a Tyrant Power without justice or pity, and 
all relationship to Him is repudiated. We really owe 
Him nothing, and He owes us all, for He is respon- 
sible for all. Since He is a hard master, we will give 
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back nothing but the bare capital, without profit or 
increment. 

But this temper may lead us to neglect what we 
actually do possess. All the time that we are mourning 
our lack of gifts it may be that we possess that which, 
rightly used, would bring us full meed of happiness or 
joy of power. There is a law of compensation at work 
in life. It is not always the most brilliant gifts that 
are the most valuable. The man who overlooks his 
gift of cheerfulness or common sense, and envies 
faculties of mental power or artistic sensibility, is really 
proceeding upon an inverted valuation. It is the 
common things that go farthest in this life. There is 
denied to none the treasure of the humble or the free- 
dom of the Kingdom of Heaven. The moral realm is 
the only infinite realm, and that is free to all who dare 
its entrance. It is not the possession of talents, but 
their dedication, that counts. There is nothing more 
common in life than the spectacle of some richly 
endowed genius squandering his faculties on vanities 
and coming at length to dishonour and rejection, while 
another with fewer gifts, under the consecration of a 
noble purpose, becomes a blessing anda triumph. The 
comet may attract more attention, but the anxious 
voyager steers by the fixed stars. The possibilities of 
humble gifts put out to high service are beyond 
calculation. The genius that has saved the world 
again and again is that which has been entirely due to 
dedication. 

Perhaps Jesus Himself is the greatest example of this 
very thing. It is not only reverence that shrinks from 
calling Him a religious genius, it is a recognition of the 
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sober realities of the case. We have been discovering 
for some time now that the rabbis had taught nearly 
everything that Jesus ever said. It is being claimed 
that Jesus shared to a great extent the world-view of 
current Jewish apocalypse ; a rather fevered, hopeless 
thing. Yet the rabbis did not move the heart to 
virtue, nor did the apocalyptists change the face of the 
world. It was His sincerity and His compassion which 
made Him Saviour of men and Word of God to us. 
And these are things open to those who dare to bear 
His burden. 

Yet the forgetting of all this may issue in the sullen 
temper which determines to wreck our lives. Soured 
by unattainable ambition, a man decides to withdraw 
his one talent from circulation. Injured pride nurses 
its resentment and retires from the fellowship of men. 
Pique, affronts, slights are always tempting us to a 
course of madness—to throw away that which is of 
infinite value. Everything that rouses this spirit 
should be fought down, however justifiable it may 
seem to be. Think what it means to cease to strive and 
hope, on the vague hypothesis that we have been un- 
justly treated ! How do you know that life would not 
yield you returns that would gladden your heart, if 
only you would take things as they are and make the 
best of them ? 


“The common problem, yours, mine, everyone’s, 
Is—not to fancy what were fair in life, 
Provided it could be—but finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means; a very different thing ! ”’ 
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3. This temper is visited by a natural penalty. 

You reject life and it rejects you. We have ceased 
to think of God as fixing to our sins some arbitrary 
penalty, but we know that there is a natural penalty 
inherent in every sin, and the day is somewhat nearer 
when we shall recognize that these penalties are the 
proofs of a divine mind and a wise love working through 
the natural order. Certain it is that this refusal to live 
life brings only a rigid confirmation of our choice. All 
the forces of life combine to carry out your purpose, 
though, no doubt, more rigorously than you intended. 
The complaining and embittered man thinks that he 
will draw some attention to his wrongs by the display 
of his injured spirit. For a time he may find that men 
will strive to soothe his peevishness and win him round. 
But, unfortunately, he generally plays this game too 
long ; only to find with astonishment that the world 
has decided to get on without him. Gradually the 
ranks from which he has deserted close up. A few 
adjustments are soon made, and he is wanted no more. 

And then the outer darkness. ‘‘ The weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth ” runs through Matthew’s 
Gospel as a sad refrain. The words are evidently a 
quotation, either from some proverb of the people or 
doctrine of the rabbis. Jesus seizes upon them and 
gives them a new meaning. The theologians of the 
day were busy dividing the world into those who would 
share the joys of the Kingdom and those who would 
be cast into the outer darkness. Jesus questioned the 
validity of the popular division, by pointing out that 
many who thought themselves elected to a better 
fate were in peril of the outer darkness. Since the 
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Kingdom was to Jesus capable of a present and inward 
realization, so, too, He meant that its antithesis was 
inward and present. Here, He said, in conduct of 
this kind, you get the bitter remorse and regret which 
are supposed to be reserved for the future. 

There is a curious belief still alive that future happi- 
ness or misery depends upon some arbitrary condition 
of accepting certain doctrines. What we all need to 
realize is that men are constantly bringing themselves 
into a hell of rejection and outer darkness, here and 
now, by a disposition that shuts them out of the King- 
dom of God. Perhaps this hell is more to be feared 
than that of some other world. 

Now Jesus simply recommends the common-sense 
point of view: that this policy does not pay. 


DESPAIR IS THE PARALYSIS OF LIFE 


1. The grounds for complaint are admitted to exist. 

If you care to argue that life involves an unjust 
distribution, no one can refute you. The doctrine of 
the absolute equality of every man finds no foothold 
among realities. The Christian theory of society is 
sometimes confused with the dogma of absolute 
equality, and is accepted on a false basis of sentiment, 
or rejected on the assumption that it aims at the 
impossible task of doing away with inequalities. 
Nothing could be more mistaken. The Christian idea 
of society is founded on the frank recognition that 
inequalities exist, and that these inequalities form the 
call for social service. It might be possible to hold, 
as some do, that the position in which we enter life is 
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due to our behaviour in some previous existence. The 
speculation is interesting, but is one that can neither 
be proved nor disproved. The Christian way seems 
braver : to face the difficulty as it appears now, without 
recourse to theories of justice. If gifts or our lack of 
gifts are due neither to fault nor merit, then none of us 
has any right to make a profit out of his superior 
position. We must so organize society that the strong 
shall bear the burdens of the weak, and the gifted put 
their abilities at the service of the untalented. 

No doubt we are taking a long time to learn this 
obvious duty, and we may sometimes question the 
wisdom of leaving so serious a question to man’s sense 
of fairness and gratitude. But the matter is not so 
much in man’s hand that he can postpone the con- 
sideration of this question indefinitely. An awful 
revenge waits upon the society that attempts any other 
solution, and slowly man will be persuaded to try the 
Christian way. The day will come, and we can already 
feel its approach, when the gifted will cease to claim 
that they have a right to profit by that which was never 
their own. We have already seen public opinion go so 
far as to repudiate this in the case of the physician and 
the priest. When shall we find that the argument 
applies all round? It is the recognition of this that 
must one day knit the human race into one family, 
bound together by our need of one another. 

No one can disprove your position if you claim that 
the Supreme Master of life is hard and austere. It is 
perfectly true that He asks from us a return of service 
when we have never been consulted on the conditions ; 
we came into life without our desire or consent. It 
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does seem hard that a man should be cut off because he 
fails to fulfil them, or because he complains. Jesus by 
no means identifies the relationship of this parable, 
which is unmitigated slavery, with our relationship to 
God. But that is how the situation often appears to 
be. It may be that there are gracious purposes, yet 
to be revealed, which will atone for all that life has 
inflicted upon us. It may be that when the goal is 
reached and we are able to see the whole scheme, at 
present hidden from our eyes, the ways of God to 
men will be absolutely justified, and every complaint 
turned to adoring praise. There are those who hold 
that there is an attitude towards life to be learned 
from Jesus which makes everything appear quite 
different. But there will always be some who question 
these hopes of the future, and who know nothing of 
this inner consolation. What is to be said to them ? 
Well, Jesus does not dispute their complaints. Per- 
haps they have never been more clearly stated than 
by Jesus Himself. 

2. The policy is condemned by common sense. 

It throws life away on the strength of a theory. The 
intellectualism which was so prevalent a generation 
or so ago is utterly out of favour at present, and is being 
remorselessly attacked. There is a great deal that is 
extravagant in the new philosophy, and-much that in 
turn cannot stand criticism. But it has done service. 
It rightly ridicules the idea that any theory can be the 
truth which, although it rest upon absolutely logical 
processes, puts all life and hope in arms against it. 
The intellect is after all the servant, and not the supreme 
arbiter of life, and when we reach conclusions which 
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deny the instincts under which the very inquiry was 
commenced, or which make life impossible and worth- 
less, then it is at least open to ask whether we ought 
not to retrace our steps, on the chance that we have 
gone astray somewhere. 

But this new thought is more than a protest and a 
reaction. It has a scientific basis. Through long 
years nature has trained man to hope and to live 
under the instinct that life means good. The destruc- 
tion of such an instinct isa phenomenon unparalleled in 
nature. Nothing is ever wasted like this; nothing 
passes away without giving rise to something higher. 
The goal of all this mighty movement may be higher 
than we have dared to dream ; but it cannot be lower. 
Nothing that forbids man to hope can possibly be true. 

That life is worth while, and that the universe is to 
be trusted, is the minimum of faith on which life can 
be supported or any inquiry undertaken. This is a 
faith that we are forced to come to, because without 
it life cannot be undertaken. It is one of the rules of 
the game. If you do not accept it you cannot play. 
This will appear to some a very vague faith. But it 
is the only way back for thousands. There is enough 
in it to enable us to make the most of life, to believe 
in its inherent justice when the whole scheme can be 
grasped. Believe that even in what seems so wrong 
there lies something right; behind man’s imagining 
there is some reality, beyond all human hopes some- 
thing that shall more than satisfy. Why should you 
believe that? Simply because it is the one condition 
for living this life that cannot be dispensed with. 

Pessimism is generally a pose. This sounds hard ; 
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but it is not meant so. One remembers with com- 
passion all who are oppressed with the unintelligibility 
of the world, those who are tortured by its pain; but 
the problem is too deep to sanction a superficial con- 
clusion which we have to struggle to live up to. If 
there is no good God at the helm, if there is no meaning 
in life at all; if there is no ground for hope, then you 
ought to live up to that unbelief. The ways of faith 
may be hard, but not so hard as this denial of all 
faith. Our basal instincts will not tolerate this despair. 
Every day our natures rise against it in rebellion. It 
is not true, because it is impossible. This man was 
condemned because he did not live up to his own 
professed pessimism. One has only to try, to be driven 
the other way. 

Our hearts were made to seek happiness. The 
universe has trained our nature to hope. Rest on 
that. This may hardly sound like the Gospel. But 
that is just what itis. It looks too simple and natural 
for that, but the Gospel of Jesus is just getting back to 
common sense. If you cannot fight your way through 
the vast problems that life proposes, then just live the 
best you can for the best ends. Do that, and you shall 
know that this is the way of truth. You need no 
supernatural or extraordinary grace for this. That is 
already given you in the ineradicable instincts of your 
heart. Do the best with what you have, and you will 
find that that best is infinite. The voice of Jesus says 
to you, Rise up and walk. You can. 


“ Can it be true, the grace He is declaring ? 
Oh, let us trust Him, for His words are fair ! 
Man, what is this, and why art thou despairing ? 
God shail forgive thee all but thy despair.” 
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THE SUPER-CONSCIOUS 


“Lead me to the rock that is higher than I.’’—Psatm Ixi. 2. 


THERE must be very few of us who, at one time or 
another, have not had the longing for some refuge from 
the storms of life, and the expressions of such longing 
which have reached so sublime an utterance in many of 
the Psalms must often have risen to our lips. In days 
when the heart is overwhelmed with faintness, when 
the very citadel of our being is invaded by perplexity, 
and the springs of hope run dry, we too long for the 
wings of a dove that we might fly far away and be at 
rest ; we too would take refuge in the covert of those 
sheltering wings where all tumult dies away, all burdens 
are laid down, and mercy comes down like a night 
whose sky is set with stars. But there is something in 
that longing which seems to identify God with the 
unconscious, and His heaven with that Nirvana where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are 
at rest; only because wicked and weary alike have 
laid down the burden of their being, like fretted froth 
that melts back again into the placid wave, like 
flickering torches that fade into the light of dawn. 
And in the heart of us we know that this is neither 
sleep nor rest, but death and defeat disguised in 
pleasant speech. 
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We are bound to recall that the sheltering wings to 
which the psalmists so often refer were suggested by 
the wings of the cherubim, which in the holy place 
shadowed the glory of the Shekinah from the eyes that 
else could not have borne it. It is in the heart of burning 
light, not in the forgetfulness of night, that by them 
refuge was believed to be most surely found. And with 
the same clear insight into the needs of the soul, the 
author of our text longs, not so much for the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land, but for some rock 
higher than himself on which he may climb, and so 
gain a wider horizon and a clearer view. The writer 
believes that relief will be given, not by sinking into 
unconsciousness, but by rising to a higher state of 
consciousness. 

But is not this a vain desire? All philosophy has 
taught us that we can never rise above ourselves. We 
are imprisoned in the imperfections of our own thoughts, 
and do what we will, we cannot get beyond them. We 
need not doubt the existence of God, or truth, or 
perfection, but what these are in themselves it is not 
within our power to know. The light may shine upon 
us unbroken and intense, but 


“ Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 


Reality may press upon us at every pore, but we are 
compelled to doubt the senses as instruments for 
measuring reality, nor is man’s narrow reason worthy 
of much greater trust, as the changing systems of 
philosophic thought sufficiently show. 

And it is quite useless to argue that some revelation 
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of absolute validity may have been given to us, or that 
the mind of God has actually tabernacled amongst 
men, for even then it would depend upon our imperfect 
minds how that revelation or that incarnation was to 
be interpreted. Those who have held most literally 
that the Bible provided such a revelation have generally 
been those who have quarrelled most over its meaning ; 
and so varied has been the significance found in Jesus 
Christ, that no Church has been yet found which has 
dared to let simple love of Christ provide the all- 
sufficient basis of its fellowship. 

Such difficulties probably never occurred to the 
mind of the psalmist, and if we are to share his 
faith we must be able to find within the human mind 
itself those “great altar stairs that slope through 
darkness up to God.”’ We must find traces of a super- 
consciousness, and yet that seems almost like looking 
for the impossible. 


MODERN MENTAL SCIENCE OFFERS A SUGGESTION 


1. We are all familiar with the theory of the sub- 
conscious mind. 

The discovery of its existence has been one of the 
most important events of recent times. Beside that 
part of our minds of whose working we are completely 
conscious, there is another part which governs the 
involuntary processes of our physical organism and 
of which we are completely unconscious ; but between 
these two there is another part distinguishable, of which 
we are not normally conscious, but which can some- 
times be elevated into consciousness. We are most 
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frequently made aware of its existence by the phenomena 
of memory. Events long forgotten are by some 
incident brought back to mind as fresh and vivid as 
ever. If only we could have access to this hidden 
store whenever we wished, how much more wonderful 
our knowledge would be! Or perhaps some great catas- 
trophe threatens us, and almost as if in a dream we 
perform feats utterly beyond our common resources. 
By means of the hypnotic trance this realm can be 
further explored and is found to contain, not only what 
we think we have forgotten, but that which we never 
dreamed we knew. The human mind is like some walled 
city with twelve gates, through which merchandise pours 
in from every direction, while only at one of thegates are 
we able to keep watch on what passes through; so that 
we remain ignorant of how some things ever get into 
our mind at all. We see, hear, feel, and understand 
more than we are able to register, yet all this infallibly 
leaves its impression on the “ sub-conscious mind.” 
Now it has been suggested that through this medium 
we are in touch with a higher type of mind—indeed, 
with the infinite mind of God. It is through this mind 
that we receive those overmastering intuitions which 
reason and experiment can only justify by slow and 
painful methods; this mind is aware so quickly 
simply because it has so much more information at 
its disposal. This may explain why religion has so 
passionately clung to ideas and hopes which those 
who trusted wholly to reason felt themselves forced 
to reject. It is from this region that there come 
those marvellous masterpieces of art which remain 
the pride of generations ; for all great artistic creation 
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is supremely unconscious. The sub-conscious mind 
extracts more beauty and meaning from the world 
around us than empirical observation is able to detect, 
and then, from its hidden depths, weaves visions of 
loveliness that seem to come from another world. 
It is through this medium that thought transference 
and mental healing seem to work, and many things 
once deemed miraculous may owe their wonder to 
this source. The scientific study of those great 
personal upheavals which are known as conversions 
seems to show that they are largely conditioned by 
uprushes from this sphere. Influences rejected, impres- 
sions forgotten, and warnings of conscience ignored, 
are all stored here until they accumulate a force which 
some word or happening brings into sudden action, 
with the result that the whole character is permanently 
changed. No wonder that William James believed 
that through this mind God visited the soul of man. 
But further research has compelled us to question 
this estimate of the sub-conscious mind as something 
higher than consciousness. The elements derived 
from this realm are of a very mixed order. If this is 
the source of great artistic inspiration, it is also the 
source of our most foolish dreams. If the influence 
of this mind holds a man to the things of religion when 
rational grounds for belief have vanished, yet it is the 
working of this mind that moves a crowd to some act 
of madness which would be impossible to any of the 
individuals composing it. One distinguished psycho- 
logist has identified this mass of mixed impulses as 
nothing more than the disjecta membra of man’s 
growing consciousness. Those instincts which we 
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share with the animal or the savage, and for which 
civilized man has no further use, maintain an attenuated 
existence in this region. The sub-conscious mind is 
the limbo of rejected instincts ; it is the mind we have 
outgrown. A confirmatory example may be found in 
the tendency of delirious persons to use obscene ~ 
language, who in their normal state would never allow 
such expressions to cross their lips. In the past this 
would have been regarded as an instance of demon 
possession. We know now that it is due simply to 
expressions we have heard but instantly rejected, 
which are, nevertheless, brought to the surface when 
the control of the conscious mind is removed. And 
the attempts to utilize this mind are attended with 
serious dangers to sanity. To bring it into activity 
we have to sacrifice what are certainly our higher 
powers; we have to induce a kind of atavism and 
reverse the history of evolution. A final verdict is as 
yet impossible, but these are facts that will have to 
be counted in, and they go far to discredit the more 
extravagant claims made in the first enthusiasm over 
the discovery. If religion is to be built here, it may 
be on the rock beneath, but it is certainly not the rock 
higher than ourselves. 

2. But these facts have started the question whether 
there may not also be a super-conscious mind. 

There is analogy to suggest that this may be possible. 
In the spectrum there are rays which fall outside the 
violet band, but they are too rapid for our eyes to 
detect ; and at the other end there are rays beyond 
the red band, which are too slow to be seen by us as 
light, though we are conscious of them as heat. Each 
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of our senses seems only able to respond to a 
narrow stratum of reality which nevertheless extends 
indefinitely both above and beneath. Why should it 
not be so with our mental range? If it extends 
beneath consciousness in one direction, why not also 
above it in another? It will be remembered that 
religious people have always maintained that faith 
was neither reason, nor something contrary to reason, 
but something above reason. Is it possible that we 
can find any mental reason for this claim? The 
difficulty will be that while the sub-conscious can 
actually be brought into consciousness, that which is 
above consciousness can never be brought down to 
the level of consciousness without appearing to lose 
its nature. 

Now our moral values certainly seem of this nature. 
The moment it is attempted to justify these on utili- 
tarian or rational grounds they lose their significance, 
and yet mankind approves actions which throw over 
every other consideration, if only they appeal to its 
moral sense. But, strangely enough, it is Herbert 
Spencer who made a definite place in his philosophy 
for this super-conscious area, and vindicated its exis- 
tence and power in a way that has never been disproved, 
though it has been very largely ignored. He claimed 
that, while we had definite ideas, we had also indefinite 
ideas, which could never be analyzed ; for instance, 
such conceptions as infinity. Previously philosophers 
of similar schools had maintained that such concep- 
tions were only negative. The human mind came to 
a stop, it grew tired, and all that lay beyond was then 
called the infinite. Spencer showed that, in reality, 
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whenever the human mind came to any such stop, it 
could always see beyond it ; so that when we say a 
thing is finite, it is because we already have an idea 
of infinity with which it contrasts ; just as we can only 
discern movement or change when set against a 
background which neither shifts nor changes. There- 
fore, it is the idea of infinity which is the positive ; 
the finite is the negative. We may not be able to 
imagine the infinite, but it is the background of all 
our thinking. In this realm Spencer placed all the 
reality of religion. And of this realm we are conscious 
in a negative way, or by way of contrast. 

Now with this as clue it is possible to see in our 
sense of imperfection the activity of the super-conscious. 
The growing sense of the imperfection of the natural 
world, which is causing such perplexity to religious 
trust, must be due to a super-consciousness of a perfect 
world. If this could once be realized, it would be an 
aid instead of a hindrance to faith. It is the same 
with our consciousness of ignorance. If we were not 
so anxious to conceal or deny our ignorance, this would 
surely be recognized as the most significant phenomenon 
of the human mind, for the consciousness of our ignor- 
ance can only come from some super-consciousness of 
truth. And what else can ever explain the conscious- 
ness of sin save contact with a holiness beyond con- 
sciousness? Here in our most characteristic mental 
features we come across clear signs of the activity of 
that which rises above ourselves. Does this not lead 
us to the rock that is higher than ourselves ? 
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CAN THIS EVER PROVIDE A BASIS FOR RELIGIOUS 
CERTAINTY ? 


1. To many, these ideas will probably seem more like 
the clouds about the rock than the rock itself. 

The frequent complaint against modern interpreta- 
tions of religion is that they are so vague and indefinite. 
They propose mere generalities and hypotheses in 
the place of clear-cut definitions and precise doctrines. 
But it must be remembered that this is inevitable 
when we have to feel our way merely by direction, 
and the new methods are only undertaken because for 
thousands the clear-cut ways have proved no longer 
possible. The indefiniteness is simply due to the 
greater emphasis being placed on life rather than on 
theory. Life is not indefinite Zo live, but it can never be 
adequately expressed in a definite theory. And all 
that we have been setting forth is a direction towards 
action ; as a theory it is necessarily incomplete. 

But still, it may be objected, the method which is 
proposed is too difficult for the ordinary mind to 
perform. It asks us that we shall simply invert the 
ordinary processes of our minds, and assume what we 
have usually regarded as negative is the positive. We 
are to take the things we cannot see and make them 
the realities ; we are to try to look behind our own 
backs. And yet, under other terms, this is what 
religion has always demanded, for repentance, which 
it has always claimed to be the first essential, simply 
means a radical change of mind. And what difficulty 
there is has to do rather with moral reluctance than 
with intellectual inability. If we will only dare to 
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contemplate our failures and sins with sufficient 
courage, the consciousness of that which makes us 
aware of them dawns on the mind quite naturally, 
without any mental gymnastics. 

These methods do at least enable us to feel our feet 
upon rising ground, and to know that there emerges 
within the sphere of our conscious life a “rock that 
is higher than I.” 

2. This gives a most unshakable certainty of God. 

The moment we are willing to ascribe reality to our 
imperfections, we shall be compelled to ascribe reality 
to that which makes us aware of them. God is known, 
not in a speculative way, but by the actual effect He 
makes upon our souls. No more certain assurance 
of His presence can be gained or desired than this. 
And it ismore than a presence; it is an activity which 
precedes us and creates us. A light is arising upon us, 
a spirit is pressing for our attention, a love is seeking 
us out. And it is inexhaustible. Nowhere is there 
any sign that this activity comes to an end. As w 
wait for it or feel after it, there opens out a path to 
the infinite. We have actually found a way by which 
we escape from our own limitations. And it is the 
simplest of all ways—namely, by recognizing those 
limitations. And what is this but putting into modern 
terms the old promise—“ If we confess our sins, He is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 
us from all iniquity’? 

And this does give us a higher vantage, for life looks 
quite different from this point of view. Perspective 
reduces the things we have feared. When this upward 
movement is our concern, other things become insig- 
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nificant. The pains and sorrows of life are willingly 
borne if they can be made to contribute to this end; 
and they actually do ; for they drive us to take higher 
ground. This is the real refuge of life; not to sink 
to the unconscious, but to welcome the super-conscious, 
the greater light, the greater responsibility, the greater 
ideal, the rock that is higher than yourself. 

And here we may come upon the soul actually 
engaged in the worship of God. There is something 
more to be found by this way than a reasonable idea of 
God. We may find the spirit absorbed in adoration, 
because it gazes upon that which answers all its 
aspirations. When David Hume went in search of his 
soul, he brought back the report that he could never 
find anything but some sensation or idea, never the 
soul which was supposed to have these things, for 
where neither of these things was present he found 
NOTHING. He turned back where nothing was going 
on, assuming, because there seemed to be nothing 
doing, that this proved nothing was there. But was 
this not just where his mistake lay? At the very 
centre of our being we do come across what seems like 
a strange silence. But if you only wait a moment it 
is found to be asilence full of solemnity, like the silence 
we get in forest glades or on the mountain top; and 
we know that silence is due to the vision of beauty 
and grandeur that holds our spirits scarce able to 
breathe with joy and admiration. What, then, is this 
silence of soul we stumble upon? It is the silence of 
worship. The soul is held in awe, in joy too deep for 
words ; for it looks upon the glory of God. We have 
not to seek for God, or find how to worship ; we have 
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simply to recognize the great secret of our nature, 
that there is a point within, on a rock higher than 
ourselves, where worship never ceases. 

There are three spurs upon that higher rock that 
men have been able to explore and name. The first 
is Mount Sinai, where one hears the thunder of the 
perfect law pealing its everlasting demand. The next 
is Mount Hermon, the mount of transfiguration. 
Here everything glistens white as snow, and the Divine 
shows through the lineaments of mortality and time. 
But the highest is Mount Calvary. Here the veil 
that is upon the face of all things is rent from the top 
to the bottom, and we see into the holiest of all. 
Then all that is within us is rapt into worship, and 
reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord, we are 
changed into the same image, from glory unto glory. 
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WHAT IS SPIRITUALITY ? 


“ He that is spiritual discerneth all things.’”’—1 Cor. ii. 15. 


SOMETIMES one hears a person described as spiritually 
minded. That generally calls up a person profoundly 
occupied with religious matters, continually conscious 
of unseen realities, and one who moves about in an 
atmosphere of solemnity and reverence. The distinc- 
tion is frequently drawn between such a person and 
one who is worldly-minded ; that is, one who is anxious 
about money, physical comfort, pleasure and reputa- 
tion. Unfortunately the distinction is sometimes only 
theoretical, for the two dispositions may be discovered 
existing together in the same person. The spiritual 
concerns are more often talked about, and this gains a 
reputation for spirituality ; but a closer acquaintance 
shows that the worldly concerns are being very care- 
fully looked after. However unpleasant it may be to 
consider the fact, it is possible to discover a personality 
which appeats to be extremely reverent and anxious 
concerning spiritual matters, and yet quite careless 
about ordinary things like honesty, fairness and 
justice. |There may exist alongside a strong belief 
in the power of prayer a nature singularly narrow and 
uncharitable. It is possible to find a great concern 
for definite conversions co-existing with great un- 
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concern for what people are converted to. And others 
who are generous in judgment and disposition, who 
may have a passion for personal integrity and social 
righteousness, are dismissed as unspiritual, because they 
are not greatly concerned about religious matters, and 
show no outward sign that they are conscious of 
unseen realities. 

| It would be easy to explain the existence of such a 
“contradiction as due simply to hypocrisy «spirituality. 
aped .in. order. to cloak’ -dishonesty~and~meanness> 
But this explanation is too ruthless and simple to 
solve the complexity of human nature. Nothing is 
more curious, but nothing can be more undisputed, than 
the power of human nature to embrace within itself 
utterly contradictory elements. The more we know of 
men the less we shall be willing to believe in the existence 
of conscious and willing hypocrites. These deplorable 
conditions must rather be traced to a false judgment, 
encouraged by wrong conceptions of religion and 
spirituality, or to a lack of discernment, a failure to 
penetrate to the heart of things. | Certainly if a person 
is concerned for the purposes of God, but is neglectful 
of the conditions of human life, there is a failure to 
realize what the purposes of God actually are; and if 
a person is impressed with unseen realities but professes 
contempt for the things that are seen, then he is 
pretending to be superior to God who made them both ; 
which is hardly a mark of spirituality. 

Sometimes, again, one hears the distinction applied 
to sermons. Some are dismissed as intellectual 
exercises or ethical essays, while others which may 
offend the intellect or outrage ethics are nevertheless 
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regarded as spiritual. Surely there can be nothing 
unspiritual in making a full use of intellectual powers ; 
but if this is done in a superficial way without recog- 
nizing the great spiritualities from which the mind 
draws its powers, or if reverence is obscured by the 
effort to be brilliant, then we may call this unspiritual ; 
but it is also quite undeserving of the name of intel- 
lectual. For it is the business of the intellect to track 
_ things to their depths and to take stock of all their 
implications. There is, no doubt, a certain hardness 
and self-sufficiency about some who plead that a real 
ethical concern can exist without religion. But if 
such persons are satisfied with some standard of 
achievement and are so little conscious of defect that 
there is harshness in condemning others, or ruthlessness 
in condemning the religious insistence upon penitence 
and humility, then we do have here a lack of spiritu- 
ality ; but we also have an entire absence of real ethical 
insight. For to that insight it would be clear that the 
moral imperative manifested in our natures partakes 
of the nature of the infinite, and cries shame upon our 
falling short. 

But if we turn to the New Testament, we shall find 
a freedom from the confusion that seems to beset 
current conceptions of spirituality. The meaning of 
true spirituality is set forth in dramatic contrast in the 
conflict between Jesus and the Pharisees. To them 
Jesus did not seem to be a saintly person, or even 
morally safe; while to Jesus the Pharisaic morality 
was blind to the really great concerns which called for 
discharge in the common duties of daily life. If we 
turn to Paul, especially to the passage from which our 
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text is taken, we shall find that he does make a very 
strong distinction between the “spiritual ’”’ and the 
“ natural’? man ; so much so that he holds the things 
of God to be unintelligible to the natural man. But 
before rejoicing in this vital distinction it would be well 
to notice on what it is based. The spiritual man 
receives the things of God, not because he has some 
different faculty from that possessed by the ordinary 
man, nor yet because he has regard to a different set 
of facts, but simply because he reckons in all facts, 
sifts them to the very end, and so discerns their 
ultimate reality. For this process is described by the 
Greek word for which our translators have been unable 
to find an adequate English synonym. The Authorised 
Version gives “ discerneth.” The Revised Version 
prefers “‘judgeth,” and suggests in the margin, 
‘‘examineth.”’ We need all three to translate the 
original idea: examines, judges and discerns all 
things. Spirituality, then, is a faculty of true discern- 


ment i. | 


SPIRITUALITY PENETRATES BENEATH THE APPEARANCE 
OF THINGS 


(1) It rejects the hard and fast division into spiritual 
and material. 

It is this discernment that has given rise to the 
really extraordinary declaration that the material is 
God’s own creation. This has been denied by some 
religions, and is often forgotten by what passes for 
Christianity. If the material was created by God, 
then surely it should bear somewhere His impress, and 
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it is inconceivable how it can be any hindrance to His 
working. Religious intuition has always unconsciously 
affirmed a deep philosophy of the relation between the 
two, which is still in advance of modern science, though 
science shows signs now of moving in this direction. 
It holds that within us there takes place an actual 
transformation of the material into the spiritual. And 
it is the witness of artistic and poetic perception that 
the material without does actually minister to us 
spiritual things. 

To spiritual discernment, therefore, there are not 
two alienated and opposed realms, the material and 
the spiritual. The material realm, as a self-contained 
whole, does not exist. Spirituality refuses to call 
anything “‘merely’’ material, because it does not 
believe that anything is merely material. What is 
apprehended as material would, to a true discernment, 
be recognized as ultimately spiritual. We do not say 
to the materialist : You are looking at the wrong set 
of facts; turn your attention to other things. We say: 
You are not investigating your “matter” with 
sufficient thoroughness ; if you did, you would find that 
it depended for its existence upon spiritual reality. 
We say to all investigators: You can always get to 
God, whatever facts you start with. Men do not stray 
by taking the wrong road, for all roads lead to Him. 
But they fail because they stop before they get to the 
end of the road; stop where there is no indication of 
finality, and so miss God. 

And our spirituality is manifested in our attitude 
towards material things. If God has made us depen- 
dent upon a physical frame and upon material things, 
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then we ought to accept His will and practise absolute 
faithfulness in our use of the material. If we deal 
truly with our natural needs, if we pay attention to 
food and clothing and shelter, if we use nature’s pro- 
vision justly and base our social organizations upon 
our common needs, we shall reap the reward of spiritual 
efficiency and social security. There are those who 
profess to explain history on a materialistic basis, and 
who trace all our ideals to an economic source. We 
need not fear such an attempt; for it would only 
prove that matter is impregnated with ideals and that 
economics were ultimately moral. One thing we do 
know for certain, namely, that sin brings a material 
punishment. We have much more to fear from a 
false spiritualism which turns away from material 
things in order to find God, than from a materialism 
which is willing to examine all things. God has 
ordained that even this shall lead to spiritual realities. 
2. Spirituality discerns that there is nothing that 
deserves to be despised as “ merely ”’ secular. 
The Father has ordained that we should dwell for a 
time in this world. It is only honouring His purpose 
to make this world our immediate concern. There may 
be other worlds, but we must take them one at a time. 
We may believe that there are other states of existence 
open to us, but these have been hidden from our eyes, 
and no investigation has revealed any certain informa- 
tion concerning them, nor has the most laboured 
imagination been able to present us with any picture 
of those states which contents religion or satisfies reason. 
All that we need to believe is that since God remains 
for ever living and the same, so we shall persist and 
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live in whatever other worlds there may be under the. 
rule of the same love and mercy. All we need hold 
about the future world is that it will be better than the 
best we have dared to hope; for it is not in man to 
imagine anything which shall be equal to, not to say 
better than, reality. 

Your spiritual man is, therefore, your true secularist. 
He is quite willing to confine himself for the present 
to this world, because everywhere he detects that it 
depends upon a world unseen. He knows that it is 
impossible to draw a circle round anything in this life 
and pretend that it excludes the eternal and infinite. 
They are both here; here in the secular and the finite. 
We could never safely confine ourselves to concern for 
our temporal condition unless a higher condition was 
the result of that concern. All impulse to labour for 
the bettering of human life, to strive for social righteous- 
ness, would stand self-condemned, and would actually 
be paralyzed, if once we were all persuaded that there 
was no permanent result and no eternal worth in our 
efforts. The passion for temporal justice, the desire 
to continue the race—these things are themselves 
indications of the existence of eternal realities, and our 
growing concern is really our growing consciousness of 
those realities. 

It is only natural, therefore, to find that in Christianity 
“ eternal life’ is not a state realized after death, but is 
a way of living this present life which discovers the 
unaging nature of the spirit, opens up an infinite 
prospect, and provides us with a motive for endless 
existence. That this eternal life survives death is a 
deduction from the fact that it survives all forms of 
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change and attack that life contains. Indeed, those 
who share it have the answer of immortality in them- 
selves; for we have a life that satisfies the infinite 
desires of the soul. 

3. Spirituality resents the description ‘“ merely ” 
human. 

However Christianity be interpreted it stands for 
the breakdown of any absolute division between the 
Divine and the human. The most rigorous of the 
ancient creeds demand this just as much as modern 
attempts to explain Jesus Christ. If God did actually 
become real man, then there can be nothing in humanity 
which offers an insuperable barrier to the revelation of 
God’s glory. If in Jesus Christ the two natures made 
one harmonious Personality, then at least there can 
be no absolute antagonism between the Divine and the 
human. It is in humanity that the glory of God, that 
which is highest, has been revealed. And those who 
hold that in Jesus we have simple humanity must also 
recognize that it was this humanity which made men 
think of God and think of Jesus as divine. 

Indeed, the idea of man as separable from the Divine 
is a theological fiction. No scientific or philosophical 
definition of what is ‘“‘ merely ’ human has ever been 
given, or is ever likely to be attempted; simply 
because man, by his very constitution, is in contact 
with the Divine, and is only himself when he is conscious 
of the Divine. It is the glory of spirituality to discern 
even in the worst of human beings this contact with 
the Divine ; to lay it bare to the slumbering soul, and 
so bring healing to broken and disordered personality. 
Without this contact with God, no human soul could 
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come into being or continue to exist. It is the work 
of religion to make that contact conscious, and to 
recreate personality around that fact. There is no one, 
therefore, who can be described as “ merely’ human 
without a libel being uttered on man and the presence 
of God being denied. 

And this has more than a metaphysical significance. 
The spiritual faculty of being able to discern God in 
intimate contact with man makes all the difference to 
our common relationships. To worship the presence 
of God in man is Christianity. We worship Jesus 
Christ for the simple reason that we are bound to 
worship God wherever we discern His presence. This 
entails that we worship God in every man. There is 
an attitude to our fellows demanded by Christianity 
which can beadequately described byno other term than 
worship ; the recognition of worth. We recognize 
man as invested with the worth of God. The man 
who can discern this worth in his fellows, who can dare 
to reckon upon it in his dealing with them, nay, who 
never dare ignore it, is truly spiritual. Jesus bade us 
treat all needy souls and receive all little children as we 
should deal with Him. That command involves a new 
theology, but it involves still more immediately a new 
relationship with man. Make for the Divine in man, 
and you understand your fellows and win them. 
Ignore it, and you fail utterly. 


SPIRITUALITY COUNTS NOTHING INSIGNIFICANT 


t. It is anxious about what are known as “ little” 
sins. 
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The popular estimate of sin is determined by the 
inconvenience it causes. Only those things which have 
the most visible physical consequences, and which in- 
volve the greatest misery does it regard as deadly. This 
is an utterly superficial judgment. The sins most to 
be dreaded are not those which tend to enslave the 
soul, but those which threaten to destroy it: the sins 
which lull the soul to a fatal slumber, start no pain, 
arouse no alarm. It was the recognition of these facts 
that directed the startling attitude which Jesus adopted 
towards sin. As far as our records inform us, He never 
seems to have buttonholed any notorious sinner and 
besought him to give up his sin. He mixed freely with 
the fallen and outcast ; He went where He felt He was 
most wanted ; but beyond that He left it to them to 
come to Him when they felt their need. But there was 
one class which Jesus went out of His way to attack 
with vehemence unparalleled—those who were content 
with themselves. These were, to His mind, in such 
danger as to demand violent efforts to awaken them 
to their danger. 

Let us just notice one or two of these “ little” things 
so easily condoned and neglected. There is the habit 
of malicious speech; the careless gossip that filches 
away a man’s good reputation ; that betrays the trust 
reposed in us; the unfair presentation of another’s 
case who is not there to speak for himself. Is this a 
small thing ? Not to a spiritual discernment. For it 
means that when our friend is absent we ignore him, 
and forget the presence of God. That means practical 
and virtual atheism. 

There is the lack of self-control which we call temper. 
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It is noticeable that we indulge in this display of tem- 
porary madness only in the presence of those who know 
us so well that we have no reputation to keep up before 
them, or with those who by their dependent position 
cannot afford to reply in a similar fashion. With 
strangers or with those with whom we wish to stand 
well we are careful to restrain ourselves, however 
provoked. And what does that convict us of? It 
means that when we are willing to display temper with 
anyone we show our contempt for their good opinion. 
That is, we refuse to recognize that we stand, through 
their judgment, in the presence of God. 

There is our acquiescence in an exterior manner 
which misleads people as to the real persons we are. 
Through carelessness, through love of foolish petty 
habits, or through an adopted reserve or brusqueness, 
we are content to conceal ourselves from our fellows. 
Sometimes one hears this excused as being one’s tem- 
perament, or even gloried in as deceiving those who 
misjudge us. But surely this is contempt for the 
presence of Godin us. God has a special manifestation 
through every individual. It is part of our worship of 
God not to conceal that. Otherwise it means that we 
have no regard for that which God intended to express 
through us. Was not Jesus the great revelation of 
God to man partly because He dared to reveal Himself 
as He was? Theologians try to discover the secret of 
His self-consciousness. It was no secret ; He was open 
to the heart to all who cared to look. 

2. Spirituality has a high regard for what are often 
dismissed as commonplace virtues. 

It has no use for an atmosphere of holiness which 
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can nevertheless tolerate unreliability of character. It 
recognizes that one of the greatest things we can do in 
life is to requite the trust of our fellows. It is on these 
lines that the spiritual person believes in the duty of 
speaking the truth. It isnot so much a duty to himself 
as a duty to his fellows. It is what he owes to them. 
If there are no circumstances in which we would not 
rather know the truth, we surely have to reckon that 
others have the same nature as ourselves. Dealing 
truthfully is simply recognizing that we are dealing 
with human beings. 

Spirituality delights to express itself in common 
thoughtfulness for others. To be able to remember 
the needs of others even during the greatest pre- 
occupation is one of the signs that we have found 
leisure from self-concern. To be able to remember the 
susceptibilities of others, and to avoid wounding them, 
is no small contribution. to the happiness of the world. 
For half the suffering of mankind is due, not to malice, 
but to lack of thought. This minute care and wonder- 
ful thought for us is frequently mentioned in the Bible 
as an attribute of God. 

To give good cheer to men as we meet them by the 
way is a gift that spirituality estimates highly. It 
knows how many a burden can be lifted by a heartening 
word ; how many a gloomy day can be lightened by a 
smile. It does not indulge in the boisterous hilarity 
which simply advertises its own good spirit, but seeks 
by patient ways to know what can cheer others, and 
directs itself to that. It is recorded that Jesus often 
used to say to His disciples, in His homely way, 
““Gheer-up.” 
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3. Spirituality is watchful for the common oppor- 
tunities. 

It does not despise the day of small things. It 
magnifies every opportunity. It does not wait until 
the crowd has gathered and position is gained, but it 
sets itself by out-of-the-way tasks and in lowly places 
to do great things. It seizes upon the hour as if it 
were critical. It feels that every day holds the great 
chance. It takes life as a mighty adventure of the 
spirit, and discerns all its glory and heroism. 

This was particularly the mark of Jesus. Life 
seemed to offer Him so little. An obscure corner of 
the world, a despised nation, a village of no reputation, 
friends and disciples of no position and little intelli- 
gence. But this life He lifted until it has become the 
sublimest story the world has known. His narrow 
path He exalted into a highway for God, His common 
name He made the sweetest to our ears, the land 
He lived in has become earth’s Holy Land, and His 
shameful, cruel Cross the greatest of all symbols. 

Spirituality values the common relationships of life. 
Wherever we can come to perfect understanding with 
any fellow-creature, it recognizes that we make a great 
discovery of God, in whom all unions are. The rela- 
tionships of the home, so often difficult and trying, it 
recognizes to be the great test of spirituality. If we 
cannot find the basis of strong affection in those we 
have the opportunity of knowing best, how shall we 
ever learn the love of God, whom no man hath seen nor 
can see ? 

But do we need to undergo any great change to 
become spiritual, if this is allit means ? If that is our 
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judgment of these things, then we do. We evidently 
need to have all our values of life transformed ; to be 
changed in heart and mind and soul ; to be born again. 
It is just the judgment that calls these concerns “ little ”’ 
that marks us as belonging to the lower type. 

But, if we can see our lack of these things, recognize 
their importance, and feel some longing after them; if 
we are willing to acknowledge ourselves to be all wrong, 
and are willing to endure all the discomfort of going 
back again to the very beginning; then the. great 
change is open to us, and spirituality may be ours. 

Then there will be about us that strange touch of the - 
infinite, which will draw men with irresistible attrac- 
tion, and will win them to God. We shall not have to 
be voluble, explanatory, argumentative, about our 
religion. It will be a silent influence which will carry 
light, healing and power wherever we go. 

We shall. possess the mystic vision which sees into 
the heart of things, which is never deceived by appear- 
ances. The whole of life will be bathed in beauty and 
glory, and we shall live our days as in that holy Presence 
where all is light and song. 
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THE REVELATION OF SILENCE 


“ Be still, and know that I am God.’’—Psatm xlvi. to. 


THERE are some sounds which become audible only 
when all others are still. In the fall of the year 
thousands of birds cross our land on their way to 
sunnier climes. Save the shepherd on the moor, or 
the labourer in the fields, few ever observe their flight. 
They fly high over our towns and cities, but there men 
have no time or inclination to look above them, and so 
they pass unnoticed. But in the City of London, when 
its busy hum has died down to the grave-like silence 
which overtakes it by night, it has been recorded that 
the strange cries of these migrating birds have actually 
been heard as they passed by, far overhead. 

In Nablus, the ancient Shechem, the traveller is told 
that underneath the city there run perennial streams 
of water. The hurried tourist listens in vain to hear 
them. He would have to wait until the bazaars were 
closed, the children had ceased from their play, and 
night had fallen on the city. Then, standing almost 
anywhere, he would hear the sound of running water. 

In springtime, when at early morning or in the late 
afternoon the woods’are full of music, the song of the 
nightingale is unobserved, or fails to excite admiration. 
You must wait until sleep has fallen on the feathered 
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choir, and the moon hangs low between the boughs, and 
then 


“ Hark! Ah! the nightingale— 
The tawny-throated ! 
Hark! From that moonlit cedar what a burst ! 
What triumph ! hark !—what pain!” 


We had been driving from early morning all through 
the day, in Italy. When the light faded we left the 
road on the cliff face and struck inland, over mountains 
and down valleys, until all sense of direction was lost, 
and we knew not where we were and felt too tired to 
care. Through sleepy villages, keeping watch by one 
lone light at some solitary shrine, between high walls 
that led through miles of olive gardens, and then, at 
last, our carriages drew up at the courtyard of a hotel 
which seemed to spring up in the darkness from 
nowhere. On being shown to our rooms, too tired 
to make any further inquiry, we flung ourselves down 
to rest, the grinding of carriage wheels still in our ears, 
our frames trembling with the motion of the long 
journey. . Then, as rest restored our senses, the silence 
of the place took hold of us and there stole into 
consciousness a strange, sad sound, a deep solemn 
boom, followed by a swishing noise, and then a moan. 
What is that ? Drawing the blinds and throwing open 
the windows, we stepped out upon the balcony. There 
lay the bay of Naples, girdled for miles by memorable 
shores, sleeping in the light of the moon, and beneath 
our feet the waves were breaking on the shore. 

In the rush and pressure of our modern life, when a 
feverish activity is made the measure of all things, we 
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need to make a jealous stand for times of silence, for 
moments when we may be still, else whole worlds of 
reality may lie near us or drift by us unknown. We 
need them, not to escape from life, but to find life more 
fully. We cannot see the work we are doing unless 
sometimes we stand back from it. With all our 
striving we miss the choicest gains of life, unless we take 
time to count them, unless we make inner leisure to 
enjoy them. And in these days, instead of religion 
replenishing life with gifts of silence and rivers of peace, 
itself has been invaded by the tumultuous temper of 
the age. Reconstruction in doctrine is going on apace, 
not as nature, through the silent processes of winter, 
builds spring-time out of autumn’s dying, but as men 
break down a building with dust and noise, and erect 
another with din of hammer and saw. New thoughts 
crash in, and are accounted valid if only they provoke 
and challenge, and undermine. The greatest revela- 
tions come noiselessly; new movements in religion 
work in silence like leaven in the meal. 


THERE IS A SILENCE OF SOUL IN WHICH GOD 
BECOMES AUDIBLE 


I. There is a voice always calling us, but very few 
are able to hear it. | 

That is the dogmatic statement of a religious man, 
and cannot be received merely upon his testimony. 
You have not heard the voice? That proves nothing ; 
thousands have. But they may have been deluded ? 
Also they may not. To those who heard, it unquestion- 
ably added something distinctive to their personality. 
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Recall some of them: Moses, Samuel, Elijah, Amos, 
Isaiah, Gautama, Socrates, Mary, Paul, Augustine, 
Mahomet, Francis, Dante, Jeanne d’Arc, Thomas a 
Kempis, Pascal, Bunyan, Wesley, Newman. How 
poor history would be without them! Yet we should 
never have heard of them if they had not heard of God. 
In the face of their testimony we ought at least to 
listen. There need be no fear that you will ever be 
permanently deluded into fancying there is something 
there which after all does not exist; there is much 
greater danger that you may miss something that does. 
For was this which all these heard a special communi- 
cation to them, or was it a closer attention, a disposition 
of docility on their part, which enabled them to hear 
that which calleth everywhere, whether men will hear 
or whether they will forbear? Who shall say? Yet 
they all talk a tongue which makes us grow very silent 
as we hear them speak, and away back of our minds 
something sings like a sympathetic chord. No one 
gains the ear of man for long whose ear has not been 
opened to God. We may regard what they say as too 
good to be true, unprovable, too vague to be trusted ; 
but we cannot claim that it is absolutely unintelligible. 
Nay, it is perilously like a language that we had 
forgotten. There is something in their speech like the 
sound of “‘ that immortal sea which brought us hither,” 
something which reminds us of our mother’s tears, 
something like the voice of Jesus. We know something 
is there ; we should like to hear it for ourselves. Then 
we must listen for it, and to listen we must.get into the 
silence. ; 

Would it not be wise to retain habits of silence even 
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when the common justification for them has been 
abandoned ? These habits of prayer and worship 
people are to-day so lightly giving up—does it mean 
well, or does it make for loss? Would it not be wise, 
even if we have ceased to believe in God, that we should, 
at least once a day, get upon our knees, fold our hands 
upon our breast, and with bowed head remain silent 
for a while? It might bring some corrective to over- 
driven thoughts, it might serve to remind us that in 
this life humility is the gateway to knowledge, and 
submission the way to strength ; and perchance when 
our nervous hand was off the tiller we might find that 
our bark was drifted by tide and wind across strange 
seas. Is it wise that on the most trivial pretexts 
people should be giving up the habit of public worship ? 
Can anything ever take the place of all sorts and 
conditions of men meeting together to listen for the 
voice of God? The prayers and hymns and sermons 
may bore you, but is it not itself a somewhat dangerous 
symptom that you are so easily bored? A mind that 
is restive unless it is riveted, entranced, raced beyond 
its own pace, will certainly have to pass by many 
hum-drum, uninteresting things; and these may be 
the things that make up life. This fever of restlessness 
may have gone too far with you now ever to be 
assuaged, but it would be a tremendous bequest if you 
could encourage your children never to be bored with 
themselves, or with anything: Public worship can 
never give anything to those who do not recognize 
that it is primarily an opportunity for men and women 
to give themselves to God. The power and inspiration 
to do this, which comes where two or three are gathered 
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together for this purpose, is an entirely invisible and 
silent thing; but is unmistakable when it is felt, 
something which solitary worship can never create. 
Yet our services, especially in nonconformist churches, 
do little to suggest that this is the main concern of 
worship ; they tend to become entirely centred round 
the personality of the preacher; they encourage the 
idea that we go to church to hear a sermon, not to 
worship, little thinking that the attitude of worship 
is essential to the hearing of any true sermon. And 
worship requires a silence of the soul. 

2. This stillness is something beyond speech, thought, 
or conscience. 

Have you ever been in some familiar or brilliant 
company where speech is tempted beyond its restraints, 
and the talk has flowed daring and unchecked, and then 
as you walked away alone there has stolen over you an 
uneasy feeling, a certain sense of shame, a curiously 
vague pain? Itis simply an emergence into conscious- 
ness of a standard of judgment, truth and charity, 
which was blotted out by the babbling of the lips. You 
may set yourself to some task of thought, and under 
the growing enthusiasm of the mind ancient mysteries 
are solved, and problems that have baffled the ages are 
carried by assault. Yet it is not this confidence which 
proves that we are in immediate contact with truth, 
but the reaction of disillusionment which so soon makes 
us aware that we have not entirely attained. It is 
when the mind sinks to stillness, worn out with its 
endeavour, that we know how it trariscends its own 
limits and touches more than it can grasp or understand. 
It is not what theology can reduce to system that makes 
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us sure of God, but that which we are able to recognize 
it has left out, and ever must leave out. Perhaps the 
distinguishing characteristic of a deliverance of con- 
science is the solemn silence with which it meets our 
demand for its authority. An impulse steals into the 
mind, that we should perform some service, make some 
sacrifice, forgive someone who has wronged us. As we 
hesitate, we interrogate this impulse for its reason, its 
common sense, its authority, and the unbroken silence 
suddenly makes us blush for shame that we had asked ; 
for we find ourselves, like Jacob, face to face with Him 
whose name we ought not to need to ask. 

This stillness is the ante-chamber of the eternal. 
It lies all around our shrill vociferation, and sometimes 
the most irresponsible chatterer feels its awe stealing 
upon him. All great stillness suggests that presence : 
the sea which seems to sleep on the horizon under the 
quiet sky, mountains which remain unmoved against 
their background of changing cloud, the awful silence 
of the desert under the stars at night. And the philo- 
sopher will tell you that all our sense of movement, 
change and time is measured against a background 
which is unmoving, for ever the same, and eternal. 
Our sense of the finitude of all things, and our unrest 
and astonishment when we find our own lives involved 
in them, is derived from a deeper sense of that which 
is infinite. All temples and all acts of worship reach 
their full significance in the silence with which they 
surround us, and by which they prepare us for the 
realization of God. Yet so many merely curious 
adventurers into the religious life come to these realms 
of silence and turn back, concluding that they have 
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stumbled upon the end of all things and the inane. If 
they would only wait, they might turn back to the 
world of sense and noise with a new secret and a 
new strength ; they would have become sure of God. 
What that silence gives no one has ever been able 
to tell, but those who have stood there do not want 
anyone to tell. 

3. Sometimes the silence has to be made for us. 

It may be by the removal of something that we held 
very dear. The change which takes us far from some 
familiar spot and sets us on alien shores reveals how dear 
the homeland was. Not till Jerusalem was far away 
and in smoking ruin did the Jews understand why 
God had chosen to set there His name. 

How revealing is that silence which death makes in 
ahome! Not till the footfall is no longer heard, and 
the voice is for ever still, do we discover how much they 
meant to us and how wonderful they were. If it were 
not for the sudden silence of death, we should never 
notice what life really is. 

It is often so with the loss of faith. Those may 
hold faith firm who have never lost it, but those who 
have lost their hold may find that faith still holds 
them. If any pass through the doubt of agnosticism 
and the denial of atheism without making the return 
journey, it is generally because there is some dogma 
where they forget to apply their agnosticism, it is 
because they do not dare the final doubt ; or often it 
is because they put some idol in the place of the living 
God, and try to persuade themselves it serves just as 
well. Complete atheism knows.that if there is no God, 
there is no anything ; and at that point, doubt breaks 
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down to faith, and denial finds itself making mighty 
affirmations. 

Sometimes it comes after great reaction. Life has 
been brimful of happiness, and suddenly the heavens 
fall and the earth yawns at our feet. Everything slips 
from our grasp, and we feel there is nothing left to live 
for now, and then—we are looking about us calmly, 
none the worse, and the rock is still beneath our feet. 
Through much labour we pile up for ourselves a reputa- 
tion which grows beyond ourselves, and then we meet 
someone who knows more than we, who has a subtler 
mind, or we encounter a persistent fact which wrecks 
the theory that made us famous. We creep away 
alone, humiliated and sore, and then we discover that 
after all it is truth which we love best and to which we 
pledged our all, and so all is still our own. After 
some great success in which we have vanquished our 
enemy, we pass beyond the hour of elation, “ the 
tumult and the shouting dies,” and then, suddenly all 
our success looks poor before the new vision and the 
new values. Yet our discontent speaks better things 
to us than our success. 


THERE IS A CESSATION OF HUMAN EFFORT WHERE 
GOD IS REVEALED 


1. Here is the secret of those remarkable changes 
which we call conversion. 

The turning-point is reached when we come to despair 
of ourselves. At the very end of our own power we 
come upon the power of God ; we discover the exhaus- 
tion of our own world, and lo, another opens out 
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before us. So long as we are content with the little 
self-contained system which we fondly identify with the 
whole universe, the discovery is never made. Discon- 
tent has to do its work, and when that deepens to 
despair, we are free. Just so long as we imagine that 
within ourselves there is still power to reform, to put 
things right, we remain prisoners. Although this dis- 
covery has to be made for many rather than made by 
them, and may then be accompanied by great psychic 
and emotional disturbance, yet for everyone it is an 
indispensable process in the metamorphosis of the soul, 
not something exceptional for those who believe in 
religion. Rather we have to believe in religion 
because, without this larger world into which we can 
escape, there seems nothing for the self-centred soul 
save gradual extinction. Perhaps the clearest example 
is to be found in Augustine’s experience. For years 
before his conversion he was persuaded that Christ 
held the secret of his life, and that Christianity was the 
only true philosophy of existence. But this intellectual 
conviction did not delude Augustine into thinking 
that he was a Christian. He knew that, despite this 
mental persuasion, he continued the same enslaved and 
unhappy soul that he was. For try as he would, 
he could not achieve in himself the great change 
of character and habit which he so earnestly desired. 
For years he lived in a state alternating with hope and 
despair, and yet could never cross the line; and then 
one day it all happened. Fortunately, he has left so 
close an autobiography. of those days that we are able 
to see what brought him deliverance, although he 
never seems to have recognized it for himself; for 
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Augustine referred his inability to a weak will, and 
his sudden change to an intervention of divine grace. 
But towards the end of his period of indecision, he tells 
us that once, when he had almost decided, the soft 
mistresses of his flesh whispered he could not do with- 
out them, and in a moment of sincere insight he 
recognized that he could not. In that moment he 
made the humiliating discovery that he, the rhetorician 
and philosopher, was bound like any common sensualist 
by the chain of his sins. As his real state dawned 
upon him, he utterly broke down, and in a storm of 
tears wept like a child at his own condition. After 
his weeping had spent itself, he heard a child singing 
somewhere, Tolle, lege (Take up and read), and wondering 
at the voice as at some divine command, he walked 
back to the house and, taking up a roll on which was 
written the Epistle to the Romans, he read: ‘ Not 
in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and 
wantonness, but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
make not provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts 
thereof ’’; and then the light came. Augustine makes 
much of the strange words of the child, and the lighting 
upon this particular passage, for he regarded them as 
a divine interposition on his behalf; but the real crisis 
was when he discovered himself a hopeless prisoner, 
and broke down in wretched tears, for it was at that 
moment that the walls of his self were broken down 
and he passed out into freedom. Anything almost 


that happened after that would reveal to him that the } 


change had taken place. 
Here lies the great secret of evangelical conversion, 
a secret which has nothing to do with the impossible 
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doctrines with which it has frequently been identified. 
It means parting with all desire to stand right with 
God, abandoning all thought of merit or desert, recog- 
nizing that all these things are impossible to us. It 
means to those who have long been content with their 
own ethical endeavours the discovery that, in the light 
of the infinite ideal which presses upon us, we have 
really achieved nothing at all. The very things on 
which we have prided ourselves, our sincerity, our 
honesty, our frankness, we discover fall utterly beneath 
what these things really should be. Then we recognize 
that we have to depend upon a life which is not our 
own, and that life has to be one which is held to us, 
not by any desert of ours, not by any natural ties, but 
by a love, which, as we realize what it means, we see 
must be a love that passes understanding. The good- 
ness which we have striven to be can never be won; 
it can only be given. And that for the all-sufficient 
reason that real goodness vanishes the moment it 
becomes conscious. So, like Augustine, we find that 
ultimately we have to depend upon the unchanging 
mercy of God. That is, we respectable folk, who have 
ventured to criticize others, and even permitted 
ourselves to despise them, have eventually to come 
down to their.common level of hope in the forgiveness 
of God. It is very humiliating, so humiliating that it 
keeps thousands away from peace through long, weary 
years. And yet the moment we accept this condition 
we begin at last to grvow into that which we have 
striven to be. Do not, I beseech you, let impatience 
with those who have made this doctrine their pet 
hobby, and supported it with false reasoning and 
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hideous theology, cheat you out of the reality which 
it holds. All ethics and all life bring you to this point 
at last. . 

It means coming back from our proud and merely 
curious search after truth, a thing which in itself may 
be as non-moral as the search after health, to find that 
long, long ago the truth had found its way into our 
minds without any effort or merit on our part. While 
we strive to gather for ourselves the water of life, some- 
times in very broken cisterns, and grow very proud 
of the little muddy pool which is all we have to show, 
we realize that, deep down within us, there are vast 
pools of silence, where silent waters gather, slowly 
percolating through the strata of the mind by unknown 
channels, filtered from all impurities of our superficial 
life, and gathering strange tonic and healing properties 
from the unmined and unchanging elements of our 
nature. Here gather waters distilled where the 
mountain snows mingle with the clouds of heaven. 
But because some of us cannot see how that water 
ever came there, because we did not ourselves hew the 
cistern and gather the streams, we will not touch it ; 
until our own little surface pools dry up, and thirst 
drives us to draw water from the wells of salvation. 

2. There is an awful silence which falls upon life at ? 


israel 

here are many interpretations of what that silence 
portends. Some maintain that it is the end of all, 
and some maintain that it is the beginning of another 
and more wonderful existence, while some strive by 
reason or occultism to pierce the veil. But our own 
instincts in the presence of death teach us more than 
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reason or inquiry ever can. Why should we ourselves 
grow so Silent in the presence of death? Is it because 
we fear to wake them back to life, or is it that some- 
thing in us is silent with them in sympathy because we 
feel the awe and wonder to which they have awakened ? 
Is the silence in which we clasp our hands around the 
quiet form due only to the fact that we have nothing 
to say, or is it because we feel that there nothing needs 
to be said? If some theories about that dead form 
were true, it would be much more appropriate to treat 
the whole business with unconcern, and go about our 
ways free and noisy as before. But the spirit knows 
there is something solemn about death. And there is 
nothing solemn if it is merely the end of all; cynical 
mockery would be more fitting then. So all of us, 
nobler than our unbelief, keep silent vigil with them, 
as if we too gazed upon that which was too great for 
words, too solemn for speech. 

Is that silence which comes down on the beloved 
form only the decay of sense, or is the spirit held spell- 
bound at the dawn of eternity? Do those eyes see 
nothing now on earth only because they have lost the 
power, or because they are dazzled by the exceeding 
glory of God? Have those lips ceased to speak 
because what is known now is too wonderful to be 
told? Surely they are silent because, after all life’s 
fitful fever, one has said to them: Be still, and know 
that I am God. 
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POSSESSING ALL THINGS 


“ All things have been delivered unto me of my Father.”’— 
MATT. st. 27.0.> 

“ He that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up 
for us all, how shall He not also with Him freely give us all 


bs 


things ? ”»—Rom. vill. 32. 

“ All things are yours; whether . . . the world, or life, or 
death, or things present, or things to come: all are yours.’”’— 
PCOR) ik. 21, 22. 

“God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy.”—1 Tim. 
Wi. 37. 


THESE passages have been gathered together that 
you may see what a wonderful concurrence of testimony 
there is in the New Testament to this strange doctrine 
that all things are ours. There is a thrill of possession 
in these words which we cannot miss, and it makes us 
curious. What on earth persuaded these writers, who 
were neither learned, powerful nor rich, that their 
religious experience had placed everything in their 
hands ? Before we dismiss the claim as mere poetry 
or hyperbole, there are ene or two things of which we 
ought to remind ourselves. 

It is.a matter of common observation that we all 
need to be reminded of our possessions. Our envy of 
what others possess is continually. deceiving us into 
thinking that they. have something denied to us. Is 
this really so? ‘A man’s life consisteth not in the 
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abundance of the things he possesseth.”” You cannot 
really possess more than you need. All superfluity is 
simply a worry and a snare. Anything beyond our 
needs may be said rather to possess us. Itiscertainlya 
fact that it is those who have the greatest superfluity who 
are kept in constant fear that they are going to lose it. 

Neither is the enjoyment of things identical with 
legal possession. (Legal rights enable you to keep 
others out of the enjoyment of your possessions ; but 
there is no kind of proof that this really increases your 
pleasure in them.) In what sense does the possessor 
of a wood or a mountain enjoy them more because he 
ean produce deeds or other legal securities proving that 
they are his ? He may prevent us from walking through 
his wood or climbing his mountain, but he can never 
possess them in any deeper sense than he who peers 
through the boundary fence for a moment and sees the 
depth of shadow there, or one who lifts his eyes to watch 
the shifting light upon the hills. With this kind of 
possession there always goes fear, the fear that they 
may be taken away. It is only the things that we 
possess in freedom with others that we can truly enjoy. 
And is not the power of enjoyment the real possession, 
after all? ) Possession depends not upon legal rights, 
but upon one’s capacity for enjoyment. Ifyou increase 
your power of enjoyment, you increase your possessions. 
If my friend has in his private possession some beautiful 
picture which he thoroughly appreciates and enjoys, 
he will inevitably want to show it to others, and once 
they have seen it, if it be atrue picture at all, they will 
thereafter possess it just as much as if they saw it 
every day at breakfast. 
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Let us quietly take stock of our possessions, and so 
cut away the very possibility of that envy which is so 
disquieting and so deceptive. Let us think of those 
things which are for ever ours. Perhaps as you do so 
a shadow of apprehension falls upon some precious 
treasures you would reckon in; for there is the danger 
that these may be taken from you. But are you sure 
that anything you really possess will ever be taken 
from you? Death can never rob us of those we have 
deeply loved ; they remain often more truly ours than 
they were in life. It is only when we have failed to 
love that death brings an irreparable loss. And it is 
only those whom we have truly loved that we can ever 
be said to have possessed. 

A few moments’ thought on these lines may suffice 
to reveal how many of us are living beneath our rights, 
plaguing ourselves with unnecessary penury, having 
undisputed possession of a whole mansion, and. yet 
living in an attic. To-day, especially, many people 
are living in one small corner of their own minds and 
know nothing of its wider territories. Many complain 
of the circumscribed territory of their disposition or 
nature, while through their small estate of self there 
flows a broad stream which draws from the hills and 
flows to the sea. 

Many of us are bemoaning the things we do not 
possess, the things of which we believe we are deprived 
—happiness, faith, God. Is it only sophistry to inquire 
how we could possibly know anything about that 
which we do not already possess in. some deeper state 
of the soul ? All this desire for things we have not, all 
this sadness for things we have lost, isillusion. Already, 
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on the far boundaries of the spirit these things are 
touching us and inviting us to extend our territory to 
include them. 

Let us then reckon up together our possessions. 


THERE ARE THE THINGS TO WHICH WE HAVE A RIGHT 


1. In the external world. 

The gracious wealth of Nature’s beauty is free to 
all, and yet as much for each as if it were for him alone. 
What wealth can match the golden rays of the sun, 
the silver beams of the moon, the copper of the bur- 
nished storm-cloud ? What-jewels-can compare with 
the flashing diamondsof the midnight sky, the turquoise, 
opal. and pearl.of.the summer sea? What music can 
surpass the heavenly trill of the lark, the robin’s song 
of the falling year, the careless rapture of the wise 
thrush, the haunting call of the blackbird, the passionate 
melody.of-the-nightingale; the happy sound of running 
water, the soft whispering of trees, the mournful 
booming of the restless sea? In these we possess the 
primitive and exhaustless material out of which all 
music, all painting and all poetry have been made. 
And all these are ours. 

And how gracious nature’s ministry can be when 
sorrow has touched the heart.. The broad earth bares 
its bosom: to our weary head, the gloom of forest 
glades speaks comfort to our grief, the flowers look 
up and win a smile even through our tears. And 
when we say, Ah! things can never be the same again, 
then old Orion strides-across the sky still the same;~ 
with-his. fine sword swinging at his’ belt; and when we 
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have-lost-all-that-seems-worth living-for; the morn 
arises and whispers all is well. And worst of all, 
when our sorrow is of our own making, because we have 
sinned against ourselves, and the heart is forced to 
know its own bitterness, then the wind that is wet 
with the sea comes to make us strong, the lily lifting 
its head from the black ooze of the stagnant pool 
speaks of filth made fair, the distant hills bid us lift 
our heads again, while the night comes down rich with 
the forgiveness of God. Many wise men have told 
us that nature has no forgiveness, no moral message, 
no revelation of grace; which only shows how even 
wise men fail to realize their possessions. ) 

Deepest of all comes that sense of kinship with the 
universe which speaks of immortality, and finds for 
us a rock beneath our feet. It was from this elemental 
fabric that my tiny life was woven. What suffers and 
hopes in me was once the dust and the dew and the 
dark. This is held by many to be a hopeless doctrine, 
but surely it is not. If these things compacted me, 
as the materialist argues, then at least we are kinsfolk, 
and I know that somewhere deep down my nature 
rests upon the permanent and the unchanging. These 
things can never be destroyed. Can I? If con- 
sciousness and personality are born of them, why 
should it not persist whilethey remain? This body is 
but an experiment to enable me to learn to have 
a vaster body some day, made of the waves and the 
grass and the sky. Consciousness and matter are not 
enemies—that I know, for they dwell together in har- 
mony within; and what I call matter is something 
which only exists for consciousness. I am not sur- 
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prised, therefore, that even after an undiscerning science 
has set these things apart, in high moments a rare 
friendship grows up again, and the glorious sun, the 
wind that will be howling at all hours, the rain 
upon the lonely moor, twitch at my heart, call to my 
spirit, speak to my soul. There is more in them than 
science can analyse or art can reveal. They vesture a 
spirit akin to my own, my Mother, my Father, my 
Friend. 

2. Richer still are our possessions in the inner world. 
( ‘There the past is stored up beyond the possibility 
of loss. Memory may fail, but that which has really 
entered into the soul is mineand—““me”’ for ever. 
The scenes 1 have visited come back in lonely, silent 


* hours, more beautiful than when J looked upon them. 


The dust and discomfort are forgotten, gone the 
dreariness and the rain.) I see again the valley of the 
Wye, the sea that stretches out beyond the Longship’s 
lighthouse where sleeps beneath the lost land of Lyon- 
esse, the Sussex downs that rise and fall like the breasts 
of a woman asleep, the solemn, lonely Norfolk Broads, 
the far, flat fens with clouds piled high above them, 
the mists and glooms that drape old Snowdon’s head. 
These all come back, the harvest of a quiet eye, the 
treasures of a spirit which has learned to store while the 
mind has seemed to sleep. 


0 Here~are furnished rich thoughts from the remotest 


past. Plato and schylus, Virgil and Epictetus, 

Dante and Shakespeare, have bequeathed to me the 

vast inheritance of their mighty minds. A’ thousand 

experiences become as true to me as if they were my 

own ; the great repentance of David, the brave adven- 
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ture of Socrates, the fine faith of the Apostle Paul, 
the sunny happiness of St. Francis.) Above all, and 
moving me to endless praise, the God-consciousness of 
Jesus Christ ; His knowledge of having been sent into 
the world, the rest of His yoke, His fear-free love, the 
joy of His Cross, His endless Eastertide ; these things 
come to me purchased with life laid down and sealed 
with a Fn ah of blood. 

( There,are all the experiences of my- owt ane the 
fancies of boyhood, the enthusiasms of youth. So 
many seem to mourn these as no more. How can 
they be no more when all their memory and effect 


remain? The friendships that have been granted me, ' 


the love given and the love received, the men and — 
women-thave met; these are with me still, and life | 


grows richer every hour. There is no past to the spirit 
that knows itself. Here too live on all the triumphs of 
success, and, yes, all the defeats of failure. But how 
these are purged now of everything save their value ; 
once faced and realized, they teach me more than any 
success-Fever gained.| Even the sins so long sorrowed 
over have lost their crimson stain, and lie upon the 
mind as white as snow; for once confessed as sin, 
they became beacon lights to guide me through the 
night, white milestones beside the road; for there 
began humility, and there I found, behind the moral 
law, transforming grace, and there I learned that to 
touch man is to draw near to God. There is nothing 
I could spare, there is nothing I need forget, nothing 
I shall disown when all secrets are made bare. The 
stone I often rejected has become the headstone of 
the corner. (Through all experiences runs a thread of 
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gold, a purpose that was not wholly missed, and can 
~ never now be lost.» Question your spirit and see if 
it does not answer thus. 

3. And these things all open out towards an eternal 
world. 

Here, in our knowledge of our ignorance, in our 
acknowledgment of our sin, we stand where the shadows 
of time flee away at the breaking of an endless morn. 
Beyond the limitations of my knowledge I faintly feel 
the pressure of that truth which makes me aware of 
my ignorance. What I once took to be the end of 
everything and the beginning of the dark abyss—the 
failure of all philosophical thought, the imperfection of 
theories and explanations—now I find to be the com- 
mencement of continents of knowledge too vast for 
intellect to explore, the shining of a light too strong for 
naked vision. But the Truth is there, that is how I 
know my errors; the Light is shining, that is why I 
see the shadows. And darkly, as in a mirror, I can 
sometimes catch the gleams of that which one day I 
shall see face to face. 

The goodness I fain would be, the goodness I would 
have around me, I once deemed to be only a golden 
haze where reality shelved away to the inane. Yet 
how could I have imagined it? These ideas of good- 
ness were not built up from anything I had ever seen 
or known. Whence could I have derived this dream, 
unless from something that already had existence ? 
The goodness I longed to be was, at least, as real as the 
goodness I possessed. And then I saw that the haze 
Was in my own proud eyes, and as it cleared before a 
keener glance I saw a land of far distances where I 
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thought had been land’s end. So now I have learned 
to pitch my tent ever further on, and a sense of owner- 
ship comes to me as I strike camp every morning across 
these new-discovered territories. Yet as I travel across 
these vast continents of goodness I wonder who laid 
claim to them before I discovered them. Among the 
tracks I often cross, one day I found the marks of 
wounded feet... . aa 

I¢know now that among my other possessions, nay 
the reality of all my possessions, is God, I had had 
hints all along that the environment of myself was not 
the empty air, the void, the non-existent. Something 


: spoke of a\living reality in which +moved, a-life~of 


which my own was an imperfect manifestation, a love 
that answered-and more than answered miné,a-Self 
that was making me a self, a Personality so vast that 
it gave to my tiny personality the power to mirror:all 
things. So £ possess the rights of companionship, the 
claims of kinship, spiritual affinity with One who is 
the source of all personality, the reality of all ideals, 


~ 


the inspiration of all desire. I have no real name for | 


this One, for He is above every name that can be named 
in earth or heaven ; and I-need-no name for that which 
I possess and which possessesme. He can be felt more 
truly than thought, He can be thought more truly than 
expressed, and He 7s more than all. And this God: is 
mine because I have always been His. I have Him, 
though I may not see Him. When I feel I have Him 
not, still He is there, And this, and this alone, shows 
why I, find in all things some relation, have over all 
things some possession. This is the experience of 
thousands who have learned to dwell deep. They have 
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entered into possession. But all have the right. Why 
then do they not possess ? ) 


WHAT IS THE SECRET OF POSSESSION ? 


I. Strangely enough it is found in renouncing one’s 
rights. 

We can possess nothing in freedom until we have 
learned to do without it. So long as we are dependent 
on any outward thing, our souls are in slavery.) So long 
as we have not learned to do without things, we are 
not safe to be trusted with their possession. We must 
first learn to be stripped of all and to endure without. 
If anything is a necessity to you, you are chained to 
that, and real freedom and autonomy are impossible. 
Some of us can come to this through inward renuncia- 
tion by the insight of our own souls. Others of us 
have actually to lose everything before we know our 
native strength and wealth. 

This is certainly true of the possession of nature. 
The greatest secret of nature is not for the scientist, 
the artist, or the philosopher, but for the religious man. 
And religion has always commenced by learning first 
of all to do without the beauty, the consolation, and 
the message of nature. It is not wanton sacrifice that 
religion has often made when it has turned from the 
worship of beauty. The world-renouncing call in 
which nearly all religions have found their earliest 
expression has a deep reason behind it. There is a 
reason why in our own day we have had to stand for 
our faith in the face of natural laws. It is only by 
renunciation that we find out what we are ; it is only 
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in a conflict where we stand by the deepest intuitions of 
the soul, unsupported by anything without, that we 
find the truth. For it is the soul alone that can 
interpret nature, but first it must find itself in isolation. 
(It is certainly true about material possessions. They 
are given us richly to enjoy, but there can be no enjoy-’ 
ment of them while we depend upon them slavishly. 
Amid all possessions of beauty and comfort a man must 
be inwardly free, or he will have to lose them all. In 
the economic Armageddon, which many a watcher of 
the times sees to be approaching, those will win who 
have learned to do without ; not the fearful rich nor 
the covetous poor, but all those who are able to say, Let 
us have justice, and leave the consequences to them- 
selves. 

And in a very true sense it is true about God. We 
néver need fear for a period of atheism unless we 
believe that God goes \off in anger when man refuges 
to\believe inHim. Very few have a firm faith in Fe 
who either for themselves or for others have not looked 
into the dark abyss of nekbeliet We depend upon God, 
but very largely unconsciously, and the reality of our 
dependence is often only found when we have tried to 
do without Him. God-is-more.than.a.necessity, He is 
a luxury; what He is to the soul-is-called-““exceeding 
riches:’ And it is natural, too, that it should be those 
who have renounced their moral right to God who have 
come to be most sure of Him. This is the eternal truth 
in evangelical experience. It is only when we have 
gazed upon a glory we are not fit to share, only when 
we have pitched our sense of responsibility so high that 
we have grown conscious of sin and have felt unworthy 
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of the companionship of God, only then do we really 
begin to possess God for ourselves. It is moral com- 
placency more than anything else that hides God from 
men’s eyes. When this is broken down before the — 
wonderful glory and awful claim of the moral ideal, 

then men know that the continuance with them of life 

and light is due te-more-than an ideal. ~Itis ‘due to a 

God with whom personal relations are the goal of all our 

experience, 

2. It is then that everything comes back re-invested 
with the Father’s love. 

It is this which makes for the Christian man that 
sense of guidance which he calls Providence. Tt-is- 
there for.others;-but they» have not learned to see it. 
This it is that leads to the life of prayer. Probably 
others get just as much as we do without praying for 
it; at-least-one hopes-so. But in this new discovery, 
everything is given and taken on the grounds of 
intimate companionship and friendship. -Every- new 
morning’ is a birthday gift. A new glory sheds its 
light over every lovely thing; and earth becomes the 
antechamber of heaven. The impersonal or non-moral 
view of nature is rendered for ever impossible. Through 
every channel we come to God and Hetous. The hard 
outlines of natural law show on closer acquaintance the 
lineaments of spiritual grace. 

The whole life becomes the Father’s gift. Tomany™~ 
types of thought this life has seemed either a fall or a 
probation. To this new experience it is a gift. And 
this is true of all that befalls us. What to-others has 
been fate, discipline or punishment, to be received 
blindly, sullenly or submissively, is now more closely 
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examined,-for.we-know.it.is.a.gifte--Séjin everything 
some inner meaning is sought. However forbidding 
the external wrapping, we know that it contains some 
good thing from the Father of light. It is for that we 
look.) It.was this attitutle that gave Jesus His insight, 
and made His life on earth a revelation of the glory of 

God, a.declaration-of life_as the great. opportunity. 

u “ Even death is God’s gift. All its enmity is taken 
away. It is not welcome merely because we are tired. 
It is welcome because we feel a drawing to another and 
a vaster life. It is not death at all tous. It is simply 
birth, birth into another order.’ 

3. Then there is open to us an entrance into the heart 
of all things. 

Mysticism has always claimed a deep insight into the 
nature of things. All things are ours, because we have 
found out their secret in finding out our own. This 
makes for life’s enrichment. There are no longer any 
trifling or useless things. All is elevated into grandeur. 
We feel we are taking part in a glorious adventure, 
living in a wonderful world. We do more than recover 
the lost glory which childhood saw, we find the glory 
that we had before the world began, the glory of God, 
which we have now been invited to make our own. 

This means an entrance into the understanding of all 
others. The master-key of all hearts is in our keeping. 
Instead of being vexed, bored or perplexed with our 
kind, all men become to us sanctuaries of God where 
we may turn aside for a moment from the dust and 
traffic of the way. Even the sinful, the fallen and the 
enslaved we understand ; and we know, too, how to set 
them free. There is often granted an insight into 
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another’s soul which cannot understand itself, and a 
word is enough to take away the fear or break the 
chain that bound it. 

And even things to come are ours. Yes,-perhaps 
more.so-than..anything.present. We are living and 
working for the days that are yet tobe. We are laying 
the foundations of the eternal city. Whatever be the 


, tewolutions..or..conflagrations.that..are-upon~us;, the 


work we are doing shall endure. For all things are 
ours, whether life or death, or things present, or things 
to come; all are ours, and we are Christ’s, and Christ 
is God’s. } 
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By J. BRIERLEY (“J. B.”) 


Religion and Experience. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


“ This book is quite worthy tobe placed alongside of Mr. Brierley’s best 
work.’’—Daily News. 


The Eternal Religion. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d 
“ Well written and helpful.’’—The Times. 
The Common Life. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, eloth boards, 
3s. 6d. 





“A book which every minister ought to possess.’’"—British Weekly. 
Problems of Living. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. 
“These beautiful and charming essays.’’-—Hibbert Journal. 
Ourselves and the Universe: Studies in Life and Religion. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ We have not for a loug time pce a brighter, cheerier, or wiser book.” 
Daily News. 


Studies of the Soul. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Dr. HORTON says :—“ I prefer this book to the best-written books I have 
lighted on for a year past.’’ 
Our City of God. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


“We say without hesitation that this is a most inspiring work.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


For other books by J. Brierley see page 11. 


A Gamble with Life. By Stas K. Hooxrne, Author of ‘‘ To Pay the 
Price.” Large crown 8vo, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 
One of the best stories written by this popular author. 
The Pearl Divers of Roncador Reef, and Other Stories. By Louis 
Brcxe, Author of ‘“‘Tom Wallis,’ &c. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


Gloria Patri: or, Our Talks About the Trinity. By J. M. Wurron. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Christ that is To Be: A Latter-Day Romance. By Sir J. 
Compton Ricxerr, M.P. New Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

Family Prayers for Morning Use, and Prayers for Special Occasions, 
Compiled and Edited by J. M. G. Cloth, pott quarto, 3s. 6d. 

Preaching to the Times. By Canon HENsntEY HENson. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

“ Sound sense and scholarly solidity.’”’—Dundee Courier. 
The Dutch in the Medway. By Cuartrs Macrarnanr. Author 


of ‘The Camp of Refuge,” &c. With a Foreword by §S. R. 
Crockett. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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The Quickening of Caliban. A Modern Story of Evolution. By Sir 
Compton Rickert, M.P., Author of ‘Christianity in 
Common Speech,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Nineteen Hundred? A Forecast and a Story. By Manrranne 
FarnincuaM, Author of ‘‘ The Clarence Family,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


EMMA JANE WORBOISE’S NOVELS 
Crown 8vo, uniformly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


Violet Vaughan. Robert Wreford’s Daughter. 
Singlehurst Manor. Sissie. 

Overdale. Esther Wynne. 

Mr. Montmorency’s Money. His Next of Kin. 
Chrystabel. 


See page 21 for Popular Edition, 


AMELIA E. BARR’S NOVELS 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


The Beads of Tasmer. A Border Shepherdess. 
She Loved a Sailor. Paul and Christina. 

The Last of the Mac Allisters. The Squire of Sandal Side. 
Woven of Love and Glory. Between Two Loves, 


For other books by this Author see pages 6 and 21, 


THE MESSAGES OF THE BIBLE 


Edited by Frank Kniaut Sanpers, Ph.D., Woolsey Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature in Yale University, and CHarLzs 
Fostrr Kent, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and 
History in Brown University. Super royal 16mo, cloth, red 
top, 3s. 6d. a vol. (To be completed in 12 Volumes). 
I. THE MEssaGEs OF THE EARLIER PROPHETS, 
II. Toe Messaces or THE LATER PROPHETS, 
Ill. THe Mzssaces or Israrnt’s Law GIVERS. 
IV. Tuz MzssacEes or THE PROPHETICAL AND |\PRIESTLY 
HISTORIANS. 
V. THE MESSAGES OF THE PSALMISTS, 
VII. Taz MzssaGes oF THE Ports, 
Vill. Tne MessaGEs or THE APOCALYPTICAL WRITERS. 
1X. THE MESSAGES OF JESUS ACCORDING TO THE SYNOPTISTS. 
X.-Tue Mzssaces or Jesus ACCORDING TO THE GOSPEL 
oF JOHN. 
XI. Tue Messaces oF Paul. 
XII. Tue Mrssaczes oF THE APOSTLES. 
Volume VI. will appear shortly. 


“ Such a work is of the utmost service to every student of the Scriptures.” 
The Dundee Advertiser, 
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Chureh Questions of our Time. By J. B. Paton, M.A., D.D., 


Author of ‘‘ The Unemployable and Unemployed,” &¢. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s. net. 


The Personality of Jesus. By CuHartzs H. Barrows. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. net. 


Poems. By Mapame Guyon. Translated from the French by the 
late W1LLIAM CowPER, with a Prefatory Essay by D. Macrap- 
yen, M.A. F’cap 8vo, handsomely bound in leather, 3s. net. 

Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers in My Study. By Caries 


Epwarp Jerrerson, Pastor of Broadway Tabernacle Church, 
New York. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 


3/= 
The Rosebud Annual for 1913. The Ideal Book for the Nursery. 
Four Coloured Plates and one-half of the pages in colour. 
Coloured paper boards, varnished, 3s.; cloth boards, 4s. 
“A rich fund of enjoyment for the nursery.’’"—Aberdeen Free Press. 
School Hymns, for Schools and Missions. With Music. Compiled 


by E. H. Mayo Gunn. Harmonies Revised by Extiorr 
Burton. Large Imp. 16mo, 3s. 
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*Our Protestant Faith. By Rev. J.SrmpHm=ns Roosr, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


*Living Pleasures; or, the Constituents of a Life of Pleasure. By 
C. H. Berrs, Author of ‘‘ Fragments of Thought,” ‘‘ Educa- 
tion of a Soul,” ‘‘ The Universal Over-Presence.’”? Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


*The Story of the Twelve: A Dramatic Poem in eight books. By 


THUR Hay Srorrow. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
2s. 6d. net. 


*The Waiting Life: By the River of Waters. By Huserr Fosron, 
M.A., D.Lit. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


*The Uplifting of Life. By Rev. Jon Rerp, M.A., Author of 


“The First Things of Jesus,” ete. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 


*The Unveiled Glory ; or, Sidelights on the Higher Evolution. By Rev. 
Luraer WintTser Caws, Author of ‘The Unrecognised 
Stranger, ‘“‘The Unfolding Dawn.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


*Looking Inwards : Words Addressed to the Soul of the Church. 


By Epwarp Sainuiro, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
net. 
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*Eucken and Bergson. Their Significance for Christian Thought. 
By E. HERMANN. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


*Messages of Hope. By Grorcr Marueson, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 
Author of “‘ Thoughts for Life’s Journey,” &c. Handsomely 
bound in cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 


*Problems and Perplexities. By W.E. Orcaarp, D.D., Author of 
‘“Modern Theories of Sin,” ‘‘ Evolution of Old Testament 
Religion,” etc. 304 pages, printed on India paper, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


*The Main Points in Christian Belief. By CHarues REYNOLDS 
Brown. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


*The Imperishable Word. By W. CaarrTer Piacorr. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


*Constructive Christianity. By Wii11am Sovrzr, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Peter in the Firelight. By Witt1am Atiten Kniaut, Author of 
** Our Syrian Guest,” ‘‘ No Room in the Inn,” ete. Illustrated 
in Colours. Fancy Cover. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A Young Man’s Ideal. By Wrir1am Watson, M.A., Author of 
“* Prayer,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Modern Minor Prophets. Edited, with a Chapter on ‘‘ Lay Preach- 
ing and its By-Products,’ by H. Jerrs, Author of ‘‘ The 
Art of Sermon Illustration,’ ‘‘ Practical Lay Preaching and 
Speaking to Men.’ Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Fifty Years’ Reminiscences of a Free Church Musician. By E. 
MrinsHatt. Crown 8vo, Photogravure Portrait, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Ministry of the Modern Chureh. By C. Sitvestzr Horne, 
M.A. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Problems of Immanence. Studies Critical and Constructive. By 
J. WarscHaver, M.A., D.Phil., Author of ‘‘ The New Evangel,” 
*‘ Jesus: Seven Questions,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Sculptors of Life. A Book for Young Men and Young Women. 
By Tuomas Yatzs. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. net. 

The Education of a Soul. By Cuarztes H. Brrrs, Author of 
‘‘ Fragments of Thought.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

An Impregnable Faith. A Modern Pilgrim’s Progress from Scep- 
ticism through Morality and Religious Optimism to Jesus 
Christ and the ‘“‘ Good Kingdom.” By Rey. Davip MELVILLE 
Srzwart. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

A Lifted Veil. A Novel. By J. G. Srmvenson. Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 4 Illustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
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Augustinian Revolution in Theology. By Rev. THomas ALLIN, 
D., Author of ‘‘ Race and Religion.” Illustrated by 
Comparison with the Teaching of the Antiochene Divines 
of the Fourth and Fifth Centuries. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 

2s. 6d. net. 


The Beatitudes and the Contrasts. By Huserr Foston, M.A., 
D. Litt. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Christ, the Church, and the Child. By Carry Bonner. Secre- 
tary of the Sunday School Union. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 


King George and Queen Mary. By Henry Warwick. [Illustrated 
by latest portraits on art paper. Crown -8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 


Letters to a Ministerial Son. By A Man or tot Wortp. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Christian Life and Belief. By A. E. Garvie, M.A., D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


Jesus and the Seekers. By Newron H. Marsuatn, M.A., Ph.D. 
208 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Religion : The Quest of the Ideal. By J. M. Hopason, M.A., D.Se., 
D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Universal Over-Presence. By C. H. Brrrs, Author of ‘ Frag- 
ments of Thought”? and ‘‘ The Education of a Soul.’”? Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Thoughts for Life’s Journey. By Groraz Matueson, D.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Author of ‘‘ Leaves for Quiet Hours.” Cheap 
Edition. Cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 


Life’s Beginnings. Wisdom and Counsel for Daily Guidance. 
Printed on India paper and handsomely bound in leather, 
round corners and gilt edges, boxed, 2s. 6d. net (uniform 
with ‘“‘ The Pilot’’). Also in silk grain cloth, Is. 6d. net. 
Velvet calf, round corners, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


“One can easily understand how a compendium of the thoughts of 
master minds such as this may be a real stimulus in these days of stress. 
The battle of the world will be entered upon with a cheerful heart after 
a thoughtful perusal of the most noble passages allotted to each day by 
these discriminating anthologists. Should be in constant demand. One 
of the prettiest and most acceptable gift-books this busy season has seen.”’ 
ndee Advertiser. 
The True Christ, and other Studies in ‘* Whatsoever things are true. *? 
By W. L. Watxer, Author of “The Teaching of Christ,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Christ in Everyday Life. By Epwarp Incrraszr Bosworts, Dean 
of Oberlin Theological Seminary. F’cap 8vo, India paper, 
cloth boards, round corners, 2s, 6d. net. 
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Things Most Surely Believed. By J. D. Jonzs, M.A., B.D., Author 
ps 7 Gospel of Grace,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
8. - net. 


Lyries of the Soul. A Book of Poems. By Marianne FARNINGHAM, 
Author of “‘ Harvest Gleanings,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 


Conquering Prayer: or, The Power of Personality. By L. Swrtrn- 
HAM, Author of “* Religious Genius.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 


The Immanence of Christ in Modern Life. By Frepmrick R. 
Swan. With Introduction by J. Brizrtry, B.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


The New Evangel: Studies in the ‘‘ New Theology.” By Rev. 
J. WarscHAvEerR, M.A., D.Phil. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

“May be studied with advantage.’’—Spectator, 


Health in the Home Life. By Honnor Morten, Author of “A 
Complete Book of Nursing,’ ‘“‘ How to Treat Accidents and 
Iilnesses,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, art leather cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Ungilded Gold; or, Nuggets from the King’s Treasury. Selected 
Passages from the Bible, arranged for Daily Devotional Read- 
ing (uniform with “‘ The Pilot”). 384 pages, leather boxed, 
2s. 6d. net; also silk grain cloth, gilt lettering, red edges, 
Is, 6d. net. 


The Poems of Mackenzie Bell. New and Revised Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 2s. 6d. net. 


Practical Lay-Preaching and Speaking to Men. By H. Jzrrs, 
(Editor of The Christian World Pulpit). Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Challenge, and Other Stories for Boys and Girls. By Rev. J. G. 
Srevenson, Author of ‘‘ The Christ of the Children.’ 4to, 
cloth boards, 240 pp. Hight Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 


Leaves for Quiet Hours. By Grorer Maruzson, F.R.S.E., D.D., 
LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Words by the Wayside,” &c. New and 
cheap edition. Handsomely bound in cloth boards, with 
chaste design in gold, and gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. Leather, 
4s. net. 


The Pilot. A Book of Daily Guidance from Master Minds. Con- 
tains nearly 2,000 of the choicest extracts systematically 
arranged for every day of the year. Printed on India paper 
and handsomely bound in leather, with round corners and gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d. net ; velvet calf, 3s. 6d. net. 

“4% book of real daily value.’’—Shefield Telegraph. 
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My Neighbour and God. A Reply to Robert Blatchford’s ‘* God 
and My Neighbour.” By W. T. Lez. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Liberty and Religion. By P. Wurrweti Witson, Author of ‘‘ Why 
We Believe,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Why We Believe. Papers on Religion and Brotherhood. By 
P. WHITWwELL Witson. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


A Popular History of the Free Churches. By C. SmrvesteR Horne, 
M Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 464 pp. and 8 full-page 
Illustrations on art paper. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


The New Testament in Modern Speech. An idiomatic translation 
into everyday English from the text of ‘‘ The Resultant Greek 
Testament.’’ By the late Richarp Francis WEYMOUTH, 
‘M.A., D.Litt., Fellow of University College, London, and 
formerly Head Master of Mill Hill School, Editor of ‘“‘ The 
Resultant Greek Testament.’’ Edited and partly revised by 
Ernest Hamppren-Cooxk, M.A., formerly Exhibitioner and 
Prizeman of St. John’s College, Cambridge. New and re- 
vised Edition. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. Leather 4s. net. 
Thumb Indexed, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Leather 5s. net. Also 
on Oxford India paper, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 
5s. net. Persian morocco, yapp, leather lined and silk sewn, 
round corners, red under gold, 8s. net. Turkey morocco, 
limp, 8s. 6d. net. 

A Young Man’s Religion and his Father’s Falthh By N. McGurz 
Waters. Small crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 

“Tt is an earnestly religious and well-written work.’’—The Scotsman. 


The Resultant Greek Testament. Exhibiting the Text in what 
the majority of Modern Editors are agreed. By the late 
RicHaRkp Francis Weymouts, D.Litt. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Harvest Gleanings. A Book of Poems. By Martanne Farnine- 
HAM, Author of “Girlhood,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 

“A delightful sheaf of little poems. They are messages of love, of com- 
fort, of sympathy, of hope, and of encouragement.’”’—Northampton Herald. 

Morning and Evening Cries. A Book of Prayers for the Household. 
Dy as 8 J. G. GreENHOUGH, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 


Sunday Morning Talks with Boys and Girls. By Rev. F. H. Rosarrs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
“They have the marks of simplicity, directness, and charm.'’ 
Baptist Times. 
The Baptist Handbook. Published under the direction of the 
Council of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d. net; eloth boards, 3s, net. 
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The Good New Times. By H. Jerrs, Author of “ Practical Lay 

gee and Speaking to Men. + Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
Ss 

The Rise of Philip Barrett. By Davip Lyatz, Author of “ The 
Land o’ the Leal,” &c. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 

The Ten Commandments. By G. Campsett Moraan, D.D. Pott. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

A ye Argument for the Unity of Isaiah. By Joun Kennepy, 

D.D. With an Examination of the Opinions of Canons 
Cheyne and Driver, Dr. Delitzsch the Rev. G. A. Smith, and 
others. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Epistle to the Galatians. By J. MorcanGippon. The Ancient 
Merchant Lecture for January, 1895. F’cap 8vo, cloth 
elegant, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 

The Earliest Christian Hymn. By GEORGE 8. Barrerr, D.D. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 

Noneonformist Church Buildings. By James Cupirr. Cloth limp, 
2s. 6 
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The Inner Mission Pamphlets. By J.B. Paton, M.A.,D.D. Volumes 
I. and II., cloth boards, 2s. net. 

The Chureh and the Next Generation. By Ricuarp Roszrrs, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 

The Story of Joseph the Dreamer, told by Himself, and Other Poems. 
By Aurrzp Carrs TarBoLTon. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. net. 

The Judges of Jesus: Judas, Annas, Peter, Caiaphas, Herod, 
Pilate’s Wife, Pontius Pilate. By Rev. J. G. Stevenson, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 

The Value of the Old Testament. By Brrnarp J. Sve, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ The Value of the Apocrypha,” ‘‘ Gain or Loss ?”’ 
&e. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 

The Purpose of the Cross. By B. G. Coxrins. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. net. 

Atonement and Progress. By Newton H. Marsnatt, M.A., Ph.D., 
Author of ‘‘ Theology and Truth.”’ Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. net. 

Authority and the Light Within. By Epwarp Gruss, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 

Ideals for Girls, By the Rev. H. R. Hawers, M.A., Author of 
** Music and Morals.’”’? New Edition, crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound in bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s, net. 

“ A book that all parents should place in the hands of their daughters.” 
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The Glorious Company of the Apostles. Being Studies in tho 
Characters of the Twelve. By the Rev. J. D. Jonus, M.A., 
B.D. Cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. net. 

“Many think that a readable sermon is a contradiction in terms. Let 
them read these pages and discover their mistake.’’—Zzaminer. 

The Model Prayer. A Series of Expositions on the Lord’s Prayer. 
By Rev. J. D. Jones, M.A., B.D. New Edition, cloth boards, 
gilt top, 2s. net. 

“Mr. Jones brings a cultured mind, a well-stored memory, and a gift 


of spiritual insight to the iilustration *of the Lord’s Prayer.’’ 
Sunday School Chronicle. 
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Simple Cookery. Comprising ‘‘ Tasty Dishes’’ and ‘‘ More Tasty 
Dishes.”” Over 500 Tested Receipts. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s 

‘* A book that should be in every household.’’ 

My Baptism, and What Led to it. By Rev. James Movunvrarn. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 

The Children’s Paul. A Life of St. Paul specially written for the 
Young. By Rev. J. G. Stevenson, Author of ‘‘ The Christ 
of the Children.’ 4to, cloth boards, 8 Illustrations on art 
paper, 2s. 

The Christ of the Children. A Life of Jesus for Little People. By 
Rev. J. G. STEVENSON. Cheap Edition. 4to, cloth boards, 
12 Illustrations, 2s. 

“Tt is the very Toveliest life of Jesus for children ever written by a long 
way.’’—Rey. KINGSCOTE GREENLAND in The Methodist Recorder. 
Stories of Old. Bible Stories Retold. By C. D. Micnarzt, Author 
of ‘‘ Noble Deeds,” ‘‘ Deeds of Daring,” &c. Cheap Edition. 

4to, 288 pp., cloth boards, 8 illustrations, 2s. 

Early Pupils of the Spirit, and What of Samuel? By J. M. Warton, 

Ph.D. New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

The Religion of Jesus. By J. Atzuanson Proton, M.A, J.P. Crown 

8vo, 2s. 





CLARKE’S COPYRIGHT LIBRARY 
Crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth boards, 2s, 


The Loves of Miss Anne. By 8. R. Crocxert, 
Kit Kennedy. By S. R. Crocxerr, 

Cinderella. By S. R. Crockerr, 
Flower-o’-the-Corn. By S. R. Crocxerr. 
The Black Familiars. By L. B. Waturorp, 
Kid MceGhie, By 8S. R. Crockerr, 
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POPULAR EDITION CF 
EMMA JANE WORBOISE’S NOVELS 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s.; bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 


Abbey Mill, The. Husbands and Wives, 
Brudenells of Brude, The. Joan Carisbroke, 
Canonbury Holt. Lady Clarissa. 
Chrystabel. Margaret Torrington. 
Emilia’s Inheritance. Millicent Kendrick. 
Esther Wynne. Mr. Montmorency’s Money. 
Father Fabian. Nobly Born. 
Fortune’s Favourite. Oliver Westwood. 
Fortunes of Cyril Denham,  Overdale. 

The. St. Beetha’s. 
Grey and Gold. Singlehurst Manor, 
Grey House at Endlestone, Sissie. 

The. Story of Penelope, The. 

Heirs of Errington, The. Thornycroft Hall. 
His Next of Kin. Violet Vaughan. 
House of Bondage. Warleigh’s Trust. 


A Woman’s Patience. 
For other books by this Author see page 18, 


NEW SERIES OF COPYRIGHT BOOKS 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 


Woven of Love and Glory. By Ameria E. Barr. 
The Last of the MacAllisters. By Ameuia E. Barn. 
The Beads of Tasmer, By Amexia E. Barr, 

A Morning Mist. By Saran TyTLer. 

A Sister to Esau. By Amezia E. Barr, 

The Debt of the Damerals, By Brssre Marcwanr. 
A Town Romance ; or, On London Stones. By C, C. Anprews. 
A Daughter of Fife. By Ametia E. Barr. 

The Pride of the Family. By Eruen F, Heppre. 
Unknown to Herself. By Laurrz LANsrEe.pr. 

The Squire of Sandal Side. By Ameria E. Barr, 

The Bow of Orange Ribbon. By Ameria E, Barr, 
The Scourge of God. By J. BLrounpELLE-BourTon, 
Tne New Mrs. Lascelles. By. L. T. Meape. 

Miss Devereux, Spinster. By AGnrs GIBERNDE, 

Jan Vedder’s Wife. By Ametia E. Barer, 
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THE “FREEDOM OF FAITH” SERIES 


F’cap 8vo, 128 pp., handsomely bound in Green Leather, with 
chaste design in gold. Price 1s. 6d. net. 


The Simple Things of the Christian Life. By G. CampBELt-Morean, 
D.D. 





~ 


The Letters of Christ. By Rev. Coartzs Brown. 

Christ’s Pathway to the Cross. By J. D. Jonzs, M.A., B.D. 
The Crucible of Experience. By F. A. RussExt. 

The Passion for Souls. By J. H. Jowzrt, M.A. 

The Value of the Apocrypha. By Brrnarp J. Snett, M.A. 
Inspiration in Common Life. By W. L. Warxrrnson, M.A. 
Prayer. By Witi1am Warson, M.A. 

A Reasonable View of Life. By J. M. Bruaxz, M.A. 


“There are precious things in every volume, and the Series deserves 
success.”’—Dundee Advertiser. 


*Facets of Faith. Aspects of Spiritual Life and Thought. By 
A: H. Buus. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 


Life’s Beginnings. Wisdom and Counsel for Daily Guidance. Silk 
grain cloth, ls. 6d. net. Also printed on India paper and 
handsomely bound in leather, round corners and gilt edges, 
boxed, 2s. 6d. net (uniform with ‘‘ The Pilot’”’). Velvet calf, 
round corners, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 

“An admirable compilation. The authors have read widely and their 
selections from modern religious writers are made with taste and judgment. 
A very attractive and helpful little book.’’—British Weekly. 

The Wayfarer at the Cross Roads. By ArtHur Prmvews. Author 
of ‘‘ The Faith of a Wayfarer.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
Is. 6d. net. 


Old Testament Stories in Modern Light. A BrsuEe GuIDE FoR THE 
Youna. By T. Ruonppa Witttams, Author of ‘* The Christ 
Within,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 


J. H. Jowett, M.A. D.D. A Cxaracter Stupy. By Frank 
Morison. Illustrations on art paper. Fancy paper boards, 
ls. 6d. net. 


No Room in the Inn. By Witt1am Atien Knicut, Author of ‘‘ The 


Song of our Syrian Guest,’’ Fancy boards, gilt top, illus- 
trated, 1s, 6d. net. 


The bah of Prayer. By Jonn Encar McoFapyen, D.D., Author 
° “oe 


The Divine Pursuit,” ‘“‘ Prayers of the Bible.” Fancy 
boards, gilt top, ls. 6d. net. 
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1/6 net 


Chats with Women on Everyday Subjects. By Epira C. Kenyon, 
Author of ‘‘ A Queen of Nine Days,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, ls. 6d. net. 

Faith and Form. An Attempt at a Plain Re-statement of Christian 
Belief in the Light of To-day. By Henry Vartey, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 

The Invisible Companion and Other Stories for Children. By Epwarp 
W. Lewis, M.A., B.D., Author of ‘‘ The Unescapeable Christ,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 

Sharing His Sufferings. By J. H. Jowrrr, M.A., D.D., Author 
of “The Passion for Souls,” &c. Small crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, Is. 6d. net ; leather 2s, 6d. net. 

The Reasonableness of Jesus. By Frank Y. Leca@art, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 

The Making of Heaven and Hell. By J. M. Buaxn, M.A., Author 
of *‘ A Reasonable View of Life,”’ &c. Small 8vo, cloth boards, 
ls. 6d. net. ; 

Ideals in Sunday Sehool Teaching. By Atrrep H. Aneaus, B.Sc. 
With Foreword by J. H. Jowett, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 

Notes on the Life and Teaching of Jesus. By Epwarp Gruss, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Authority and the Light Within.’”? Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, ls. 6d. net: limp cloth, 1s. net. 

The Faith of a Wayfarer. By ArtTHuR PRINGLE. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, ls. 6d. net. 

Jesus ae Christ ? By Rev. J. WarscHauerR, M.A., D.Phil., Author 

The New Evangel,’’ ‘‘ Jesus: Seven Questions.” Crown 
a cloth boards, Is. 6d, net. 

Who Wrote the Bible? By Wasuineton GLADDEN, D.D., Author 
of ‘‘ The Growing Revelation,” &c. New and cheap edition, 
256 pages, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 

Reasons Why for Congregationalists. By Rev. J. D. Jones, M.A., 
B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls, 6d. net. 

Ungilded Gold; or, Nuggets from the King’s Treasury. Selected 
Passages from the Bible, arranged for Daily Devotional Reading 
(uniform with ‘‘ The Pilot ”), 384 pages, silk grain cloth, gilt 
lettering, red edges, Is. 6d. net; leather, boxed, 2s. 6d. net. 

Women and their Work. By Marranne FarnincHam, Author 
of ‘‘ Harvest Gleanings,” ‘‘ Women and their Saviour’ Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. net. 

The Inner Mission Leaflets. By J. B. Paton, M.A., D.D. Two 
Series in one Volume, cloth, Is. 6d. net. 
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1/6 net 


Sunny Memories of Australasia. By Rev. W. Curr. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards. Portraits and Illustrations. Is. 6d. net. 


Britain’s Hope, Concerning the Pressing Social Problems. By Jvziz 
Surrer, Author of ‘‘ Britain’s Next Campaign,” &c. Cloth 
boards, ls. 6d. net. 


Burning Questions. By Wasutneton GuappEN. Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. net. 


Trial and Triumph. By Rev. CHartzs Brown. Crown §8vo, 
cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 


Reform in Sunday School Teaching. By Professor A. 8. PraxE 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 


The Forgotten Sheaf. A Series of Addresses to Children. By 
Rev. D. J. LuEWELtYN. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 


Let us Pray. A Handbook of Selected Collects and forms of Prayer 
for the Use of the Free Churches. By C. Sinvester HorRNE 
and F. HerBert Dartow, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. net. 


“ An interesting and fascinating volume.”’’—London Quarterly Review. 


1/6 


Storehouse for Preachers and Teachers. A Treasury of Outline 
Texts and Sermons. By J. Etxis, Author of ‘‘ The Seed 
Basket,” &c., &c. Cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


Words by the Wayside. By Groret Matuxson, D.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Author of ‘‘ Leaves for Quiet Hours,” ‘‘ Thoughts 
for Life’s Journey,” &c. New Edition. Oblong, cloth boards, 
gilt top, ls. 6d. 


Ancient Musical Instruments. A popular Account of their Develop- 
ment, as illustrated by Typical Examples in the Galpin Collec- 
tion at Hatfield Broad Oak, Essex, by WittramM Lynp. Linen 

_ cover, ls. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 


The Chureh and the Kingdom. By Wasurneton Guappen. Crown 
8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 


“The most interesting little book is heartily welcome.” 
Morning Leader. 
The Children’s Pace; and other Addresses to Children. By Rev. 
J.S. Maver, M.A., of Paisley. F’cap, 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 


“Mr. Maver has produced one of the best books of the ki j 
for some time.'’—Banffshire Journal, : ptr gen 
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1/6 
SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS 
Pott 8vo, bound in buckram cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


The Christ Within. By Rev. T. Raonppa WiturAMs. 
Old Pictures in Modern Frames. By J. G. Greennovan, M.A. 


The Taste of Death and the Life of Grace. By P. T. Forsyvs, 
M.A., D.D. 


The Conquered World. By R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 
Social Worship an Everlasting Necessity. By Joan Currrorp, D.D. 
Types of Christian Life. By E. Grirrita-Jonss, B.A. 


Faith the Beginning, Self-Surrender the Sleaze of the Spiritual 
Life. By James Martineau, D.D., D.C.L. Second Edition. 
Sixth Thousand. 


How to Become Like Christ. By Marcus Dops, D.D. Second 
Edition. 


The Kingdom of the Lord Jesus. By ALExanpER MackeEnnat, D.D. 

The Way of Life. By H. Arnotp Tuomas, M.A. 

The Christian Life. By W. M. Srncuarr, D.D., Archdeacon of 
London. 

Character Through Inspiration, By T. T. Munezrr, D.D. 

Infoldings and Unfoldings of the Divine Genius, In Nature and Man. 
By Joxun Putsrorp, D.D. New Edition. 

The Jealousy of God. By Joun Putsrorp, D.D. 

Martineau’s Study of Religion. By RroHarp A. ArMstTRoNG. 

The Supreme Argument for Christianity. By W. Garrurr Horper. 


1/- net 


*Everychild. By Harold Begbie, Author of Broken Earthenware. 
Crown 8vo, Frontispiece and cover in colours. ls. net. 

*The Seed of the Kingdom. Devotional readings from the letters of 
Isaac Penington. Selected by Jennie Street (Hditor of the 
Sunday School Times). Fancy Boards, 1s. net. 

*The Christian World Album of Sacred Songs. Containing 94 Sacred 
Songs, in old notation and tonic-sol-fa, selected from the 
choicest works of the most eminent composers. Hdited by 
W.H.Jupr. 160 pages, ls. net. 

*How to Cook: The Art of Cooking made easy, with a chapter on 
the use of a gas oven; ByJ.8, Marshall, Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, ls. net. 
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1/- net 


Our Life Beyond. By J. D. Jonszs, M.A., B.D., Author of ‘‘ Christ’s 
Pathway to the Cross,’ ‘‘ The Gospel of Grace,” etc., ete. 
cloth boards, gilt lettering, ls. net. 


Flowers from the Master’s Garden. By A.E. Winter. Cloth boards, 
gilt lettering, 1s. net. 


Ecce Vir: Jesus and Modern Manhood. By D. Metvizie Stewart. 
Author of ‘“‘ An Impregnable Faith.” F’cap 8vo, cloth boards, 
Is. net. : 


Mors Janua Vite. By A. Layman. Being Speculations on the 
Destiny of the Human Race after Death, with all humility 
and reverence; to which are appended a Creed and some 
Obiter Dicta. Crown 8vo, fancy paper covers, ls. net. 


At the Gates of the Dawn. By F. B. Meynur, B.A., Author of 
‘* The Wideness of God’s Mercy,”’ &c. F’cap 8vo, cloth boards, 
ls. net ; leather, round corners, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Comforts of God. Lectures on the 14th Chapter of St. John. 
By R. Guover, D.D. New and Revised Edition. Cloth, Is. 
net ; leather, round corners, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Life, Faith and Prayer of the Chureh. By J. B. Parton, M.A., 
D.D., Author of ‘‘ Applied Christianity,’ &c. Cloth boards, 
Is. net. 


The Garrisoned Soul. Meditations on ‘‘ Peace, Perfect Peace, ’’ by 

‘C. E. P. AntrRaM. Fancy cloth, 1s. net. 
“It is just the sort of book, chaste and beautiful, contents and binding 

alike, that would make a pretty present on a birthday or a Church festival. 
Its size and its type make it suitable also to send to an invalid. Indeed, 
its cheering chapters would to many such, we are sure, act like a tonic, 
and be an efficient co-worker with the physician.’’—Shefield Telegraph. 

Women and their Saviour. Thoughts of a Minute for a Month. 
By Marianne Farnineuam, Author of ‘‘ Harvest Gleanings,’’ 
&e. Cloth, 1s. net. 


“These ‘thoughts of a minute for a month of mornings,’ are the 
outpourings of an entirely unaffected piety.’’—Glasgow Herald. 
Reasons Why for Free Churehmen. By Rev. J. D. Jonzs, M.A,, 
B Small 8vo, cloth boards, ls. net. 


Manual for Free Church Ministers. Compiled by Revs. G. P. 
Gouup, M.A., and J. H. SHaxmsprarz, M.A. A New and 
Revised Edition, containing an Order for the Solemnization of 
Matrimony, an Order for the Burial of the Dead, and a Form 
of Service for the Dedication of Children, to which are added 
suitable Hymns, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net; paste 
grain, round corners, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Holy Spirit. By R. F, Horton, M.A., D.D. Cloth boards, 
ls. 6d. net, 
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1 /= net 


The Price of Priesteraft. By Howarp Evans. Crown 8vo, paper 
covers, Is. net; cloth, Is. 6d. net. 


“We wish for it a very large circulation. No one has served the cause 
of religious freedom better than Mr. Howard Evans by his labours in the 
Press and elsewhere.’’—British Weekly. 


Sunday Afternoon Song Book, with Tunes. Compiled by H. A. 
KENNEDY and R. D. Mercatre. ls. net. Words only, 
12s. 6d. per hundred net. 


“The airs have been selected and arranged under the editorship of Mr. 
R. D. Metcalfe, and add so much to the value of the collection that this 
edition will easily supersede all others and give the work a new popularity 
with choral societies and others interested in church music.’ 
Lhe Scotsman, 





1/- 


Oliver Cromwell. By R. F. Horton, D.D., Author of ‘‘ John Howe,” 
“The Teaching of Jesus,” &ec., &c. Sixth Edition. Nine- 
teenth Thousand. Is. 

“ Worthy a place in the library of every Christian student.”’ 

Methodist Recorder. 

Rome from the Inside; or, The Priests’ Revolt. Translated and 
Compiled by ‘‘ J. B.”’ of The Christian World. Third Thou- 
sand. F’cap. 8vo, Is. 

This pamphlet may be described in brief as a record of the 
new revolt in the French priesthood. Its contents are chiefly 
letters and addresses from priests and ex-priests. These, it 
will be recognized at once, are a testimony of the very first 
order as to what modern Rome really stands for in relation 
to spiritual life, to morality, and to intellectual progress. 


The Bible Definition of Religion. By Groraz Marurson, M.A., 
D.D. Printed on deckle-edged paper, with red border lines 
and decorated wrapper, in envelope. Price ls. 


The Awe of the New Century. By R. F. Horron, M.A.,D.D. F’cap. 
8vo, ls. Decorated parchment cover and decorated margins 
to each page printed in colours. Gilt top. Each copy in 
Envelope. Second Edition. 

“4 most impressive and delightful little book, displaying all the best 
qualities of the popular pastor of Hampstead.’’—7 he Western Mercury. 

The Sceptre Without a Sword. By Dr. Groraz Maruzson. In 
envelope. Pott 8vo, Is. 

“This is a very charming little book—both externally and internally. 
Ardrossan and Saltcoats Herald. 
Our Girls’ Cookery. By the Author of ‘‘ Tasty Dishes.”” Crown 8vo, 


linen, Is. 

“ A mostartistic-looking little volume, filled with excellent recipes, that 
are given so clearly and sensibly that the veriest tyro in the culinary art 
will be able to follow them as easily as possible,’’—7 he Lady, 
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1/- 

*Merry Times in Animal Land. Pictures by Louis Warn, Harry B, 
Nemson, J. A. SHEPHERD, Exstz BiLomFIELp, ete. With 
Stories in Prose and Verse. Printed in colour. Varnished 
boards, 1s. ; 


Animals in Fun-Land. Pictures by Louis Warn, J. A. SHEPHERD, 
Harry B. Nerzson, &c., with stories in prose and verse. 
Varnished boards, ls. 


The Merry Animal Picture Book. Pictures by Harry B. Nerson, 
J. A. SHEPHERD, and Louis Warn, with Stories in Verse 
and Prose. Crown 4to, coloured paper boards, varnished, 
Des 

Holidays in Animal Land. Pictures by Harry B. Nettson, J. A. 
SHEPHERD and Louris Warn. Coloured paper boards, varnished, 
ls. ; 


Animal Playtime. Pictures by J. A. SHEPHERD, Louis Warn, Harry 
B. Nettson, &c., with Stories in Verse and Prose. Coloured 
paper boards, varnished, Is. 


Animal Gambols. Comical Pictures of Animals drawn by 
Louis Watn, Harry B. Nettson, J. A. SHEPHARD and others, 
with stories in Verse and Prose. Crown 4to, coloured, paper 
boards, varnished, ls. 


Fireside Fairy Tales, Full of Appropriate Pictures. Crown 4to, 
coloured paper boards, varnished, Is. 


Outline Text Lessons for Junior Classes. By Guapys Davipson, 
Author of ‘‘ Kindergarten Bible Stories,” &c. F’eap S8vo, 
cloth boards, Is. 

“The book is simple and practical, and will be found suggestive and 
helpful by teachers.’’—Sunday School Chronicle. 

How to Read the Bible. Hints for Sunday School Teachers and other 
Bible Students. By W. F. AprNgy, M.A., Principal of 
Lancashire College, Manchester, Author of ‘‘ The Bible 
Story Retold,” &c. New and Revised Edition. Nineteenth 
Thousand. Cloth boards, 1s. 


““A most admirable little work. We know of no book which deals with 
this subject so clearly and adequately within so small a compass. It speaks 
of itself modestly as ‘‘ Hints for Sunday-school Teachers and other Bible 
Students,’’ but it is one of the very few manuals which are well worth the 
study of the clergy.”’"—The Guardian. 

Short Talks to Boys and Girls. By J. C. Cartiz, Author of ‘ Talks 
to Little Folks.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 


A Religion that will Wear. A Layman’s Confession of Faith. 
Addressed to Agnostics, by a Scorrisa PRESBYTERIAN. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, Is. 


The Divine Satisfaction. A Review of what should and what should 
not be thought about the Atonement. By J. M. Wuiron, 
Crown 8vo, paper, ls, 
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1/- 

Health and Home Nursing. By Mrs. Lzsszets Matsazr, Health 
Lecturer to the Northumberland County Council. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. 2 

A book that should be in every household. Contains 
chapters on The Care of the Invalid, Homely Local Applica- 
tions, Feeding the Invalid, Infection and Disinfection, Care 
of the Teeth, The Value of Foods, Influenza, its Causes and 
Prevention, Consumption, its Causes and Prevention, Digestion 
and Indigestion, Headaches, Home Nursing of Sick Children, 
What to do till the Doctor Comes, Habit in Relation to Health, 
The Health of the Town Dweller. 


Helps to Health and Beauty. Two Hundred Practical Prescriptions 
by a Pharmaceutical Chemist. 


“This little book contaius two hundred practical prescriptions or formule, 
for preparations for the hair, hands, nails, feet, skin, teeth, and bath, in 
addition to perfumes, insecticides, and medicaments for various ailments. 
As far as possible technical language is avoided, and the directions are clear 
and concise.’”’"—Pharmaceutical Journal, 


Morning, Noon and Night. By R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. F’eap 
8vo, parchment cover with gold lettering, Is. 


“ Deeply suggestive, and as earnest as its fancies are pleasing and quaint.”’ 
Dundee Advertiser, 


Wayside Angels, and Other Sermons. By W. K. Burrorp, Minister 
of the Wicker Congregational Church, Sheffield. Pott 8vo, 
cloth, ls. 

Tasty Dishes. A Choice Selection of Tested Recipes, showing what 
we can have for Breakfast, Dinner, Tea and Supper. It is 
designed for people of moderate means who desire to have 
pleasant and varied entertainment for themselves and their 
friends. It isabook of genuine and tested information. New 
Edition. Thoroughly revised and brought up to date. 130th 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, ls. 

“No home ought to be without this timely, useful, and practical family 
friend.’’—Brighton Gazette. 

More Tasty Dishes. A Book of Tasty, Economical and Tested 
Recipes. Including a Section on Invalid Cookery. A Supple- 
ment to ‘* Tasty Dishes.’ New Edition. Price Is. 

“ Every recipe is so clearly stated that the most inexperienced cook could 
follow them and make dainty dishes at a small cost.""—Pearson Weekly. 
“ ‘The recipes given have been carefully tried and not been found Ne 

Talks to Little Folks. A Series of Short Addresses, By Rev. J. C. 

CaRuite. Crown 8vo, art vellum, ls. 
“No one who reads this book can reasonabiy doubt that Mr. Carlile is 
master of the difficult art of catching and sustaining the interest of young 
eople. He is wise enough to dispense with the preacher’s framework, texts, 
inteoductions; &c., and at once he arrests attention by a direct question 
or a brief story.”—Literary World. 


Christianity in Common Speech: Suggestions for an Every-day 
Belief. By Sir J. Compron Rickert, M.P. Demy 8vo, ls, 


no 
me 
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1/- 
RECITATION BOOKS 
By MARY E. MANNERS 
Crown 8vo, Linen Covers, ls. each. 


A Tale of a Telephone, and Other Pieces. 
“Narrative pieces, suitable for recitation.’’-—Outlook. 


Aunt Agatha Ann-: and other Balads. Illustrations by Ernotp A. 
Mason and Louis Waln. 


“ Excellent pieces for recitation from a popular pen.’’-—Lady’s Pictorial. 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS 
(CuEaP EDITION). 
Bound in red cloth, 1s. each. 


Social Worship an  Everlast- | The Way of Life. 
ing Necessity. By Joun | Faith and Self-Surrender. By 


CLIFFORD. James Martineau, D.D., 
The Taste of Death and_ the D.C.L. 

Life of Grace. By P. T. | Martineau’s Study of Religion. 

Forsytu, M.A., D.D. By Ricuarp A. ARMSTRONG. 
The Conquered World. By The Kingdom of the Lord Jesus. 

R. F. Horron, M.A., D.D. By ALEXANDER A. Mac- 
The Christian Life. By Arch- KENNAL, D.D. 


deacon SINCLAIR. 


Gd. net 


The Birthday of Hope. By J. D. Jones, M.A., B.D. Illustrated. 
Printed on art paper, with fancy cover and ribbon, 6d. net. 
Padded white cloth, lettering in gold, boxed, 1s. 6d. net. 


The Ship’s Engines. A Parable. By the late T. Campsetn Fin- 
Layson, D.D. In vellum cover, 6d. net. 


Rev. J. H. JownTrT says :—‘‘I am so glad you are issuing the article in 
the shape of the little booklet. I am sure it will be very helpful to many 
people, and will bring light and leading te many bewildered souls,” 


6d. 


England’s Danger. By R. F. Horton, M.A,, D.D. Price 6d. 
Contents: Romanism ann Nationat Decay; Sr. PrErer 
AND THE Rock ; TRuTH; PRoTEsTaNTIsM ; HoLy ScRIPTURE; 
PuRGATORY. 


“ Good fighting discourses. They contend that Roman Catholicism has 


Tuined every country in which it prevails and controvert the leadi i 
taken by Roman theologians.’’—Seotsman. Shinichi, 
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6d. 


CLARKE’S SIXPENNY SERIES 
Demy 8vo, Paper Covers. 


Margaret Torrington. By Emma JANE WoRBOISE. 

Between Two Loves. By Ametia E. Barr. 

Studies of the Soul. By J. Brierury, B.A. 

Violet Vaughan. By Emma JanE WorBOIsE. 

The Bow of Orange Ribbon. By Ametra E. Barr. 

The Fortunes of Cyril Denham. By Emma Janz Worzoisz. 
Jan Vedder’s Wife. By Amutia E. Barr. 

St. Beetha’s. By Emma Jane WoRBOISE. 

A Daughter of Fife. By Ameria E. Barr. 

Ourselves and the Universe. By J. Brimrury. 


4d. net 


Holy Christian Empire. By Rev. Prirycreat Forsyrs, M.A., D.D., 
of Hackney College, Hampstead. Crown 8vo, paper cover, 
4d. net. 


“* Rich in noble thought, in high purpose, in faith andin courage. Every 
sentence tells, and the whole argument moves onward to its great conclusion. 
Dr. Forsyth has put the argument for missions in a way that will nerve 
and inspire the Church’s workers at home and abroad for fresh sacrifice.’”’ 

London Quarterly Review. 


The Unique Class Chart and Register. By Rev. J. H. Ripprrrs. 
Specially arranged and absolutely indispensable for keeping 
a complete record of the scholars according to the require- 
ments of the Meggitt Scheme of Sunday School Reform. Linen 
eover, 4d. net. 





od. net 


School Hymns, for Schools and Missions. Words only. Compiled 
by E. H. Mayo Gunn. Cloth limp, 3d.; cloth boards, 6d. ; 
musie, 3s. 


2d. net 


The Sunday Afternoon Song Book. Containing 137 Hymns. For 
use at “ Pleasant Sunday Afternoons,” and Other Gatherings. 
Compiled by H. A. Kennedy, of the Men’s Sunday Union, 
Stepney Meeting House. Twentieth Thousand, 2d; music, 


Is. 

“ Contains 137 hymns, the catholic character of which, in the best sense 
of the term, may be gathered from the names of the authors, which include 
Tennyson, Ebenezer Blliott, Whittier, G. Herbert, C. Wesley, Thomas 
Hughes, w.a.N ewman, Longfellow, Bonar, and others. While the purely 
dogmatic element is largely absent, the Christian life, in its forms of 
aspiration, struggle against sin and leve for the true and the good, is well 
illustrated.’”—zterary World. 
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